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THE BARBER OF BANTRY. 



CHAPTER I. 

* 

There is a stnall river which, rising amid the wildest and 
least cultivated upland of the county of Limerick in Ireland, 
pursues its lonesome course amid heath and bog, by clifT and 
quarry) through scenery of the bleakest and yet the most 
varied kinds, until it discharges its discolored waters into the 
bosom of the Lower Shannon. Now gliding, deep and 
narrow, through some heathy plain, it presents a surface no 
wider than a meadow streamlet, and like placid characters 
in the world, indicating its depth by its tranquillity ; anon, it 
falls in one white and foamy volume over the brow of some 
precipitous crag, at the foot of which it dilates into a pool of 
tolerable extent. Further do^n it may be traced through 
the intricacies of a stunted wood, now babbling in one broad 
sheet over the limestone shallow ; now rolling silent, deep* 
and dark, beneath the overhanging brier and hazel bushed 
that fling their tangled foliage across its waters from the in- 
dented bank. In another place, it may be found dashing 
noisily from ledge to ledge of some opposing mass of lime- 
stone, or pursuing its swift and gurgling course along the 
base of a perpendicular cliff until, as it approaches the migh- 
ty river in which its waters are received, it acquires surface 
and depth sufficient to float the fisher's skiff, and the small 
cot or lighter ♦hat conveys a lading of marl or sea-weed to 
manure the little potato garden of the humble agricuhurist 
upon its banks. Nor even in this dreary region is the wild 
streamlet wholly destitute of animated figures to give a 
quickening interest to the general loneliness of the scenery 
along its side. The neighboring cottager *' snares" for pike 
and salmon in its shallows ; the cabin housewife beetles her | 
linen in the summer evening on its banks, and the barefoot 
and bareheaded urchin, standing or sitting by the side of an 
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overhanging ash or elder, drops his pin-hook baited with an 
earth-worm, into the deep and shaded comer which he knows, 
by profitable experience, to be the favorite haunt of the eel 
and trout; and in which it may be said, in passing, his sim- 
pie apparatus is often as destructive as all die erudite machi- 
nery of Izadk Walton and his disciples. 

In the summer season the appearance of this little river is 
suck as we have described. In the winter, however, after 
the great rains, common in mountain scenery, have set in« 
the shallow bed of the stream is often filled, in the course of 
a few minutes, with a body of water, collected from the 
heights around its source, that presents a formidable contrast 
to the usually placid tenor of its course. It is then seen 
roaring and foaming along in one huge yellow flood, inunda- 
ting not unfrequently the cottages and hamlets near its banks, 
and carrying dismay and death among pigs, poultry, and oth- 
f er antiaquatic animals, who happen to stray within reach of 
its overflowing current, and sometimes even placing life in 
jeopardy. 

rf ot far from the banks of this river, and commanding n 
full prospect of its windings, through a varied and extensive 
though wild and thinly populated landscape, may be seen at 
this day the walls of a roofless mansion, which bears in its 
4ecay the marks of having been once inhabited by persons 
somewhat superio r in rank to the *^ strong farmers" who, 
with a few exceptions, constitute at present the sole aristocra- 
cy of the district. The style of the mason-work (the sound- 
ing term architecture would be somewhat misapplied to so 
simple an edifice) refers the date of its erection, and indeed 
correctly, to the beginning of the last century. The small 
windows are nearly square, and deep set in the massy stone 
work, while the lofty gables, comprising more than half the 
height of the whole building, present, when viewed from the 
end, an angle almost as acute as that of a wedge. Around, 
in a still more dilapidated condition than the dwelling-house, 
may be traced the ruins of numerous out-offices, the stable, 
the cow-house, the turf-house, the piggery, the fowl-house, 
and even (a contrast to the present poverty of the surround- 
ing country) the coach-house. At a little distance the ur- 
chins of the neighbourhood point out the remains of earthen 
fences, not aiuob more distinct than the immortal ftomai\ 
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entrenchment of Monkbarns, as all that is left of what was 
once the kitchen and flower-garden. Polyanthuses, almost 
-dwindled into primroses* bachelor's buttons impoverished 
both in size and colour, and a gooseberry or currant bush 
choked up in furze, furnish corroborative testimony to the tra* 
•dition. The neighboring peasantry still preserve the history 
of the building from its earliest foundation, as well as of its 
successive owners, who were persons of no little notoriety 
in their time. 

In the beginning of the last century, the tract of land on 
which the ruin stands was purchased by a certain Mr. Pat* 
rick Moynehan (more commonly known by the familiar dimi- 
nutive Paddy Moynehan, or Paddy the Lad). As, although 
respectably descended, Mr. Moynehan was not heir to any 
property whatever, and as his subsequent habits did not fur- 
oish any indications of that thrift which Shylock tells us — 

" Is blessing, if men steal it][not," 

there was very general whispering and great perplexity as to 
how Paddy Moynehan could have acquired the means of 
purchasing an estate and building a handsome house. As 
the stories circulated upon the subject were numerous, and 
characteristic both of the place and period, we will venture 
to relate a few. ^ 

It was said by some, that on one occasion, when yet a 
young man, Pat Moynehan went to attend the *' berrin'" of a ^ 
friend. While the remainder of the crowd were occupied 
at their devotions in the place of death, young Moyneb^dhb 3^ 
little impressed by the solemnity of the scene before hii^t 
.rambled about among the graves, ** funning" and amusing^ 
himself, and paying httle attention to the severe glances that 
were occasionally directed towards him from the kneeHng 
crowd. On one occasion, it happened that he found, placed 
upon the corner of a monument, a bleached skull, the eyeless 
■sockets directed towards him, and seeming to convey a more 
terrible rebuke than ever could have proceeded from the eyes 
that once moved within their orbits. Moynehan, however* 
was nothing checked in his career of mirth. 

^iAM>k &rel" he said, pointing out the skull to a com- 

Cnicmt who in vain endeavored to repress his unseasonable 
ri^, ^^muchaa you think of yourselfi that waa onceaa 

2* 
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fine a man as you are, and you'!) have as ugly % 'grin apon 
your own ftce yet ; he was just as good a gentleMan, and 
as devout a christian." Then turning to the skull, and taking 
off his hat with an air of mock politeness, he added, ** I am 
bappy, sir, to have the pleasure of making your acquaintancCf 
and will feel obliged by your giving me the honor of your 
company at breakfast nejct Sunday.'' And off he turned 
with another bow of mock respect, and left the church^yard 
with his companion. 

Before breakfast hour on the following Sunday (the legend 
still continues), young Moynehan went out to speak with a 
neighbor. While he was absent, and while the servant girl 
was occupied in preparing breakfast, the door was opened 
from without, and '*abig man" entered. He did not say 
** God save you,*' nor »* God bless you," as he came in, but 
walked silently to a chair that stood near the fire, and took 
his seat without speaking. His singular conduct was but 
the counterpart of his appearance. His dress was that of 
a gentleman, and rich, but so grotesque in form, and strange 
in material, that it was impossible to decide on the rank or 
country of the wearer. A high standing collar, a flowered 
silk waistcoat, ruffles at the wrists, a handsome pair of plush 
under-garments with golden knee-buckles, and silver ones of 
r an enormous size across the instep of his square-toed shoes ; 
these, together with a well-powdered head of hair, brnshed 
backward and gathered behind into a handsome queue, a 
cocked hat, which .he carried under his arm, and a slender 
^"itipierby his side, constitued the chief portion of that cos- 
''tume which looked so perplexing in the eyes of the mountain 
handmaiden. With all this there was in the expression of 
his eyes, and in the mechanical regularity of his movements, 
an air of she knew not what, that chilled the spirit of the 
young woman, and left her scarce the power to ask his busi- 
ness. Being, however, naturally of a free and hearty dispo- 
sition, she did not suffer herself to be altogether daunted, but 
said, in a laughing manner, and afler waiting a considemble 
time to hear him speak* — 

^ Why, then, sir, am't you a droll gentleman, to walk into 
a house in that kind o' way, an' sate yourself without sayin^ 
a ha'p'orth r 

The stranger looked fixedlyatber. ^^Itisa hwwfaero 
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I eeme fironif'' says be, *^ Aet none of us shall upeak until we 
are speken to ; and if the same law prevailed among people 
I know here^ there are many of their friends that would have 
lettson to be glad of it. But where's the man o^ the house ! 
Isn't it a shame for him to ask a gentleman to breakfast with 
him and not to be at home before him V^ 

While he was speaking Moynehan entered. 

** Isn't it a bummg shame for you," said the stranger, in a 
loud voice, ^ to ask a gentleman to breakfast with you, and 
not to be at home before him ?" i 

^ Me ask you to breakfast !" exclaimed the astonished 
Moynehan ; ** I never laid eyes on you beforci^ but you're as 
welcome as if you got fidy invitations." 

** Indeed, but you did ask me," said the stranger, *^ and 
111 tell you where, too ;" — and stooping over towards him, 
he whispered in his ear. 

The instant Moynehan heard the whisper, he fell in a 
death-like faint upon the floor. The stranger showed not 
the least concern, nor made any effort to relieve him, but 
waited with the utmost indifference until he should revive. 
While he was yet insensible, the girl, standing in awe of this 
mysterious guest, requested him to sit down to breakfast. 

** No, no," he answered ; ** I can eat nothing until your 
master sits with me ; it was with him I came to breakfast." 

When Moynehan came to himself, understanding from the 
girl what the stranger had said, he repeated the invitation, 
whk^h was immediately accepted, and both sat down togeth- 
er. The effect of the first shock having passed away, Moy- 
nehan made up his mind to perform the part of host with true 
Irish hospitality. He laughed, talked, jested, told his best 
stories, shook his guest by both hands together and protested 
diat he was as welcome ** as a rose in June." He ordered 
the freshest eggs and fried the richest bacon, and treated the 
fltranger with the most perfect hospitality. 

T1^ had scarcely done breakfast when a bell was heard 
ling By at a distance. 

^^IFHiafs that belli" asked the stranger, in a sharp tone. 

^Oh, it's nothing," said IMLoynehan with a careless air; 
« oidv tii9 bell for cbapel." 

The stranger said nothing, but looked veiy serious. At 
lai^lthf riaiDg froos his chsir be. addressed \ub host as &»!• 
kma:— 
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^* You're ao hooest fellow, aOer all, and you may thank 
jTOur hearty hospitable conduct that I do not make you sufier 
teverely for the trouble you gave me by your invitation ; how<- 
ever, you must not say that you gave your breakfast for noth- 
ing. Meet me this evening by the elder tree near the river 
nde, and vou shall %ear of something that you will thank me 
for." 

Moynehan kept the appointment, and those who- gave 
credit to the story (and they comprised no small portion of 
the inhabitants of the surrounding cottages) asserted that du- 
ring their evening conference, his unearthly visiter revealed 
to him a quantity of hidden treasure in a neighbouring ruin, 
more than sufficient to warrant the expensive style in which 
he soon began to live ; olhei;s, while they admitted the truth 
4>f the greater portion of the story, denied that there was any 
thing supernatural in the case. They asserted that the 
whole was a hoax played upon Moynehan by a young man, 
A stranger in the place, who observed his conduct at the fu- 
neral, and availed himself of the mock invitation which he 
overheard, to read the wag a lesson, and to help himself to a 
•comfortable breakfast. It was certain, indeed, that Moyne- 
han himself never liked to have the story alluded to in his 
bearing, but this circumstance was urged, by the advocates 
of the wonderful, as evidence in favor of their own version of 
•Che tale. Those who contended for the common-place, were 
in the habit of accounting for Moynehan's great accession 
of wealth by ^other than supernatural means. He had be- 
come engaged, they said, in common with many other per- 
sons in his time, in a species of commerce which is viewed 
with a jealous eye by ail governments ; and by his share in 
the disposal of two or three cargoes of tobacco and other ex- 
pensive luxuries, had amassed money enough to rest on his 
•oars for all his after life. 

. Other persons gave a different account of the manner in 
which Moynehan obtained his riches. This party seemed 
inclined to strike a medium between the supernatural and 
•the cemmoB-place. Moynehan, they said, rented two or 
three small farms nearly adjoining that tract of mountain-land 
which subsequently became his estate. Neither providence,, 
nor settled and regirfar industry were amongst tiie qualities 
far friiich he was most remarkable. A mao whose sole in-* 
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^09e w«^ derived from bii share io the profiti of those emaU: 
leraiSf he still roaioteined a style of living not surpassed by 
QHuny who couM boast of fee-airople patnononies to support 
^iid palliate such extravagance. He kept a pack of hounds 
and a huntsmant and gave jovial entertainments to such of 
the neighboring gentry as would condescend to accept hia 
hospitality. His house was ever open ; a family piper lent 
bis music to the dance of ruin ; there was nobody who did 
not look upon Moynehan as a paragon of good fellows, ex* 
cept his landlord* and even he could scarcely find it in bis 
heart to proceed to extremities with a person of so roiich 
spirit and good nature. It is the fate of most goodnatured 
spendthrifts, however, to tire out in the end the forbearance of 
even their most forbearing friends, and Moynehan formed 
no exception to the general rule. AAer running six years 
in arrear of rent, he was thunderstruck by the intelligence 
that Sir David Hartigan was on the eve of visiting his prop- 
erty in the county, and of course would not leave Mr. 
iPatrick Moynehan without a call. This was the signal for 
(H>nsternation. Ejectments and executions floated before 
the eyes of Moynehan ; and before he could collect even a 
BDoderate portion of the arrear last due, the baronet was on 
his way to his estate. It was (no uncommon case with 
Irish landowners, even at that period of home legislation) 
the first visit he had ever made to his paternal inheritance, 
^nd of this circumstance Moynehan determined to take ad- 
vantage for his security. He called the tenants together, 
and harangued them in the most earnest manner on the 
propriety of giving their landlord a Suitable reception. 

** I need not tell you all," he said, *^ that Sir David has 
heen a good landlord to us all — [hurra ! hurra !] a man 
that gives the poor man time for his mony — [hurra !J — that 
never yet distressed* a tenant for his rent, nor bore hard on 
those that he knew to be well inclined if they had the means 
-—[hurra ! hurra !] — ^very well then, lads ; you will remem- 
ber that this is the first time he has ever shown himself 
amongst his tenants, and let us take care that he has no 
cause to complain of his reception." 

A new volley of cordial '* hurras" announced the acqui- 
escence of the assembled tenants in this agreeable proposal^ 
nod prepavations were immediately set on foot for receiving 

* Distrained. 
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the baronet in the most splendid style. The demesnes and 
lawns of the small gentry within five miles round, were strip- 
ped of their fairest poplars and mountain ash, in order to 
form triumphal arches along the road which led to the )i$X\e 
village of * * ^ * *, where the great man was to resid^ du- 
ring his stay. Hardy would have been the owner of a taper- 
ing fir or larch, who had dared to murmur at seeing his 
grounds invaded, and the pride of his shrubbery laid low for 
this festive purpose. The mothers, wives, and sisters of the 
cottiers lent their bright colored shawls, ribands, and hand- 
kerchiefs, to flutter amid the foliage, and add new gaiety to 
the scene. There was one article of holiday splendor in 
which there was no stint. A great portion of Sir David's 
estate consisting of excellent bog, there was no lack of ma- 
terial for bonfires. Accordingly, at every cross road within 
half a mile around, and almost at every second cabin in the 
village itself, there was a pile of turf and bogwood, the con- 
tribution of the surrounding tenantry, ready for the torch the 
instant the carriage of the mountain sovereign should appear. 
But what exceeded all beside, was the zeal exhibited by Mn 
Patrick Moynehan himself, the instigator, in a great degree^ 
of the whole proceeding, and who was moved to it, partly by 
real good-will towards his landlord, and in part, by certain 
undefined hopes and impulses, which we will leave the kna- 
vish reader to divine. Before his door, upon the bare and 
level green, was piled a circle of turf, in the midst of which 
was suspended by machinery, which had taxed the ingenuity 
of 4he whole district, a prime ox, intended to be roasted 
whole. Besides this, were lesser fires, at which pigs, tur- 
keys, geese, and other inferior animals of culinary celebrity 
were prepared, each by the persons who had contributed 
both fire and meat. 

Above the gateway which led to this gala spot, was sus- 
pended a painted board, surrounded by green boughs, with 
of course, what other inscription than ** Cead millia fultha," 
executed in the best manner that the village could afford. 

The day at length arrived, and the great man came. Iq 
consequence of his continual absenteeism, he had certain 
misgivuigs with respect to his popularity amongst his own 
tenantry, which made him wholly unprepared for the eiithu- 
Biastk reception with which he was now honored. Withia 
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\ul( t mile of tbe village, he was met by a prodigious multi- 
tude of people* of boUi sexes* and all ages* shouting* laugh* 
lag* and capering for joj. Flutes, fiddles* bagpipes, and, in 
lieu of these* tin cans* dildorns, and every other implement 
from which any sound could be extracted that might bring the 
idea of music to the mind of the rudest hearer, added their 
obstreperous harmony to the general uproar. What need 
to pen our way through all the glories of tbe feast that ffA* 
lowed ? Some idea may be formed of the enjoyment of the 
worthy Baronet (who was amazingly fat), when we mention 
that he was placed from noon to evening of a broiling day in 
June, in the centre of between thirty and forty hufi[e fires, the 
smoke of which settling low, in consequence of the calm and 
the tenuity of the mountain air had well nigh stifled him ; that 
lu addition to this, he had to dance (according to indispensa- 
ble custom) with almost all the young women in the place ; 
besides other duties of courtesy, so oppressive, that he was 
afterwards heard to declare, that he had almost as lief be a 
king and go through all the labor of a levee, or drawing room* 
as to spend such another day at * * * *• In addition to 
this, when it is remembered that the gates were thrown open, 
and free admission given to all travellers, comprising the nu- 
merous beggars, whom the foregone fame of the feast had 
drawn together from the distant parishes, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the situation of the excellent Baronet was truly 
enviable. At all events, he could not choose but feel the 
deepest gratitude to Mr. Moynehan, at whose house he spent 
the ensuing fortnight. The latter, however, seemed to think 
the glory sufficient for his landlord, for by some means or 
other, Sir David never could find an opportunity of engaging 
him in any serious conversation on the subject of bis rent. 
If he spoke of money, Moynehan talked of woodcocks, — if 
he mentioned arrears, Moynehan could show him tbe pretti- 
est fly-fishing in Ireland, — or he had a present of grey-hounds 
of the genuine old Irish stock, — known relatives of those 
that were presented by Sir Somebody to the Great Mogul,— 
or he insisted on his accepting a beautiful mare of the most 
unblemished pedigree — anything — every thing he was ready 
to furnish him with except the needful. And the issue was, 
that Sir David returned to Dublin, looking upon Moynehan as 
one of the most generous fellows and the most impracticable 
temuita in tbe world. 
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However* such a state of IhiDgB coald not eontiiiiie. Teal 
feHowed 3rear, threat cane on threatf and mm showed liei 
hideous conntenanee at lengtht in the shape of a fbrtaml ejeelN 
ment firom his holding. He mi^t still (soch were the tiniea] 
iiaVe set die law at Iwyy and maintained posseeiion for sonM 
years lon^r at least; but this he would not do. He mmH 
give ut> h» farm, and the thought filled Um with the deej[ieM 
inelanchohr* At tal>le| the huntsman cracked his jokeM 
vain (for the huntsmany it should be understood, was a nMH 
of sufficient importance to occopjasmall side table in tbl 
common dining room, and afler oinner to take his seat by tM 
ample fireside). It signified little that it was the same irfCM 
sistible joke, or the same admirable anecdote which had 
shook his sides with laughter regularly once a day for half! 
score years before. He now listened to it with a vacant eye) 
and a countenance that plainly riiowed how far his thoughli 
were out of hearing. 

What was to be done ? Was he to bid farewell to bis mh 
merous domestics, and to tell his huntsman that he was to 
hunt no more for him, and to sell or give away the houndsi 
and to resign his flies and fishing-tackle, and to watch no 
more the beautiful motion of his greyhounds as they shot like 
ghosts across the mountain heath in March ? The thought 
was dreadful. He wandered like a solitary being by the riv- 
er side, and along the hedges which enclosed his lawn and 
paddock, and seemed to feel already the pressure of the ab^ 
ject poverty, to which he must soon be reduced. 

Amid all the faults which he now so bitterly regretted, if 
not for a better motive, yet for the ruin they had brought up* 
on himself, there was one feature in his past conduct which 
he called to mind with pleasure. He never in a single in- 
stance had refused assistance to a fellow-crebture in distress* 
No matter who the individual, how indifiTeredt the character* 
or what his own circumstances at the moment, he never had 
withheld his aid where it was wanted. No consideration cf 
inconvenience to himself, no dread of thefl or lack of mettna 
in his own household, prevented his affording to every incK-^ 
vidual, without exception, high or low, great or little, whO> 
chose to apply for it, a comfortable dinner and a night's lodg- 
ing beneaUi his roof. This indiscriminate charity, it is sM^^ 
vras not wholly in accordance with the views of Mrs. Moyne-^ 
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iuB, whose wardrobe and fowUhoose bad often suflTered to 
her husband's hospitality, but be would hear nothing of ber 
complaints. ' Giving was with him the easiest of all duties, 
lad as there were some others to which he did not attend so 
doselj, he seemed determined to practise this in its perfeo- ' 
tioik The greater the loss and the greater the inconveni- 
esee* be thought the greater the merit also ; and he had ao 
kki, that what is bestowed in this way is not lost, but that 
aerciful actions, beyond all otl^ers wbatsoever» buoy up the 
spirit at the hour of death and after. 

In his arguments with Mrs. Moynehan upon this subject, 
he was in tbe habit of relating an anecdote for her edification* 
irhich we will transcribe for that of the reader. 

** There were two brothers, twin-brotherSf*' he said, ^ who 
woe so fervently attached, that each made the other prom- 
ise, in case he should die first, to return, if possible, and let 
the survivor know how he had fared in 

That undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns. 

Both, however, had passed the meridioo of life without meet- 
ing any serious illness, and both forgot a compact which they 
hd made in youth, and which was blotted from their memo* 
7 by the cares of manhood and the new engagements in 
which matrimony had involved them. On a sudden one of 
then was stunned by the intelligence that his brother had 
died of that species of brain fever called a coup de toUiL 
The news filled him with grief. In the evening he walked . 
out to indulge his sorrow in a nei^bouring churchyard, and 
ta relieve his mind by prayer. While thus occupied, an op- 
piManre senee of somo extraordinary preeence fell upon bis 
niad* He looked up — his brother stood before him. His 
first feeling was an emotion of eactaay at the thought that the 
ramour of his brother's death was false, and he ran to cast 
himself upon his neck. But as he proceeded, the other re- 
tired, and always, to his extreme astonishment, preserved ex- 
acdy the same distance at which he had first beheld him. 

** * Why do you not speak to me ?' said the surviving broth- 
er; Mhey told me you were dead, and that we should meet 
00 more.' 

** * Brother,' said the figure, in an unearthly voice, * do yois. 

Vol. L 3 
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forget the agreement which we made near this spot ex 
tweoty-fiTe years since?' 

^ The hearer instantly understood the whole, and tl 
was his brother's shade which he beheld. He trembled, 
'a cold moisture settled on his forehead. 

^' ^ I am allowed to come back,' says he, ^ for your wai 
and for your consolation. Immediately after my death, I f 
myself in the finest country I ever saw in my life, wit] 
. richest demesnes and grandest houses that ever were fo 
and millions of people walking amongst the trees, and tal 
and laughing together, as happy as the day is long. T< 
. great surprise I found that almost. all the ladies and ge 
men that owned the fine houses were people that I ren 
^ bered in this woiU as poor beggars, and religious christi 
and persons of that kind, that no body cares about. I ^ 
from one to another but not one of them knew me, and 
man that had the charge of the place was going to turn 
out«. when one of the gentlemen called to him and sai 
knew me. I looked close at him, and at last rememb* 
the fhce of a poor blind man whom I had guided once < 
stormy night from a neighboring village to his own door, 
he had now a pair of eyes as bright as stars. That was 
only act of real charity I ever recollected (o have done in 
life, and it was now the means of getting me a hands< 
house and garden, where I live happier than I can descril 

A celebrated Greek critic tells us that if we separate 
sublime from the allegorical, we shall often strip it of hal 
eKcellence. If the axiom be applied in the case of M03 
ban's legend, even polished readers may find it not wh 
without meaning. From the fact, however, that Mr. Moj 
ban was in the habii of repeating it for the improvemeni 
lus lady* it may be inferred that it had not all the influe 
upbo her conduct which he could desire. 



CHAPTER II. 

I A FEW evenings previous to the day on which he, Moyne- 
han, was to give up possession of his house and lands, a 
! «(orm arose so terrible that it seemed doubtful whether the 
building would survive the ownership of its present master. 
The wind came howling and shrieking up the unsheltered 
heath, and through the close ravines in the neighborhood. 
Now it shook the window frames as if in suddep passion at 
their obstinate resistance to its fury, now it hissed and roared 
against the well-bound thatch — and now wound its dismal 
horn in the lofty chimney-top. lilr, Moynehan sat by his 
parlour- fire, comparing his past wilh what must, in all proba- 
bility, be his future style of living, and the contrast was al- 
most too much for his philosophy. Suddenly, the voice of 
Mrs. Moynehan, raised high in objuration in the kitchen, at- 
tracted his attention. Half opening the parlour door, be 
paused to ascertain the cause of sounds *' not unfamiliar to 
bis ear." 

" Out of my house — pack— out of my bouse this instant," 
exclaimed the lady, in a voice scarce at note* of which was 
lower than C above the fifth over line. '* It was you, and the 
like of you, that brought ruin to our door, — pack out !" 

A shrill and querulous murmur was heard in answer. 

^* The storm !" continued Mrs. Moynehan, ^* it is no mat- 
ter for the storm. As well as you found your way here, find 
your way back, for here you shall not stay an hour. Do you 
hear me talking to you ? Quit my house this instant. Aye 
— cough, cough — I dare say you know how to do more than 
that when it serves your turn. • Out — pack at once !" 

At this instant Mr. Moynehan entered the kitchen, where 
he beheld a sight that filled him with indignation against the 
cruelty of his helpmate. An old man, shaking with palsy, 
and so worn down by age and its infirmities thiU it seen^d as 
if bis years could scarcely number less than a century, was 
jNandine on the well-flatrefed kitchen floor, and gassing on the 
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stout and portly Mrs. M. with a deprecating attitude. It 
would be difficult to conceive a more complete picture of 
misery than the old roan presented. A long staff, half again 
as high as its possessor, and held in both hands, seemed alt 
that enabled him to keep his feet ; his knees, his hands, his 
head, his whole frame shook violently with his disease, so 
that had his features been less strongly marked it would be 
difficult to gather their expression in the continual and rapid 
motion. His dress was ragged in the extreme, and so patch- 
ed that it seemed as if he never had been the master of an- 
other suit. In addition to this he had been already drench- 
ed in rain from head to foot, and his long white hair and the 
hanging fritters of his garments still dropped as if be were 
about to dissolve away upon the ffoor, while his face, which 
looked as if the loose skin had been drawn over without 
being attached to the fleshless bones, was glistening with 
rain, and haggard with fear, at the prospect of being again 
exposed to the horrors of the storm. Moynehan could not 
help thinking, however, as he looked on the old man, that his 
terror seemed excessive for the occasion, and that his man- 
ner resembled that of one who feared some danger of a still 
more appalling kind than any which the storm could bring. 

** Will you — turn out — the — poor ould man in — the storm 
an' all — ^' he gasped forth word a(\er word at long intervals^ 
and with gestures of the most agonizing terror. Give me a 
night's — lodg — in' all' I'll pray for — you for — ever an' — ever* 
Don't send me out to the robb storm, I mane." 

" To the robbers 1 what robbers ? what robbers do you 
expect to meet in ' ? and if it was full of them what 

have you to lose by robbers ? eh ?" 

" Did I-'^ay — robbers,'a-gra?" said the old man — " don't 
mind me — I'm an ould foul that hasn't any sense. Sure 
enough, what robbing could they have upon me ; a poor ould 
beggar that has nothin' only what rags is coverin' my ould 
bones — nothjn' in life — nothin' — Ayeh — robbers — I don't 
know what I'm sayin' with the dint o' fear ; but won't you, 
like a good Christian, gi' me a night's lodgin' — anywhere — 

upon these bare flags — I'm aisy, so as the robb so as I'd 

have' the roof betune me an' the clouds to-night — an* may 
the heaveni be your bed hereafther." 
**She will — she will-^-oome in and Bit4>ythe fire»" e^-» 
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eUimed Moynehan, ioterposiDg just as hb lady had opened 
iier lipst to give veot. to a fresh volley of reproaches., ** Get 
eupper ready for that poor man," he addedf to a aervaot — • 
^ and you, my dear, will not even affliction itself teach you 
to pity the afflicted 1 you don't know how long we may have 
b house ourselves." 

^ I know how long we're to have this house," answered 
Mrs. Moynehan, in a low growling tone, like that of an over- 
zealous watch-dog, which has received a reprimand from its 
master for ofiering a too obstinate resistance to the entrance 
of a peaceable stranger. 

*^You don't know that neither," said Moynehan, "and 
DO matter if it should be ours for no longer than an hour, I 
am determined to make a free use of it while it belongs to 
me. Walk in, good fellow." ' 

The poor man, clasping his hands together, and muttering 
blessings, staggered forward to the fire-place, stUl casting a 
timid eye askance at th^.lady, as if he could have answered 
in the laniguag-e of poor Buff— 

" I dare not, Sir, 
For fear of your cur." 

Mr. Moynehan having seen the beggar comfortably estab- 
lished' by the fire-side returned to the parlor. Here he be- 
gan to meditate upon the difierence between his own condi- 
tion and that of the poor mendicant, and found so much that 
was preferable in the former that he began to recover his 
spirits. 

" At the worst, my dear," said he« addressing Mrs. Moy- 
nehan, " we are not so badly off as that poor fellow. We 
will still have many friends, and we will not, in all probability, 
be without a house of some kind or another, and at all events 
we have each of us a decent suit of clothes, which is more 
than can be said for him. So that 'tis a great comfort to 
think our case is not so bad but that it might be worse." 

Before Mrs. Moynehan could reply, the parlor^loor was 
opened, and a face, distinguishe^d by a gaping mouth and pair 
of staring eyes, appeared at the aperture. It was that of 
Rick or Rickard Lillis, the faithful groom and valet (not to 
mentioo fifty other offices which he filled with equal fidelity 
and sktli) of Mr. Moynehan. He remained for a little time 
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in tho same position, gaping and gazing as tT, like a ghost, he 
could not speak until some living being had addressed him. 

*^ Well Rick, what ails you now ?" 

" The poor man, Sir !" 

" What of him P' 

*' He wants the priest, Sir ; I'm in dhread he's djin'.'' 

** Fob, nonesense !" exclaimed Mr. Moynehan, snatching 
a light and hurrying from the room. Strange as it seemed, 
he found his servant's story true. The old beggar was lying 
in the kitchen, on the straw pallet which had been prepared 
for him, and gasping, as it appeared, almost in the agonies of 
death. By this the storm had in some degree abated, and 
Moynehan ordered Rick Lillis to tie a collar on the head of 
the working mare, and ride oflTat once for the clergjunan and 
the neighboring doctor. When both those functionaries had 
lefl the house (which was not for a few hours), he paid an- 
other visit to his miserable guest. The old man was lying 
on bis back in a feeble condition, and still muttering some 
incoherent sentences about ^* robbers" and *^ down the glen 

of B " and of *• the storm," and " his own cabin in the 

west." On hearing Mr. Moynehan's voice, he looked fixed- 
ly upon him, and seemed making an effort to collect his scat* 
tered reason. 

^* Tou will have no raison, Sir," he said, *' to repent your 
charity to me* The docthor tells me I can't lire^ so I must 
only see and make use o' the time that's left me. 

** I was born westwards, near Dingle. My father thought 
to make a scholar of me, but from a child I never could take 
to the book. Neither birch nor masther could ever get anv 
I good o' me. No one could equal me for michin' from school,, 
and while I was there, I'd be at any thing but the learnin'. 
So one day, aflher a'most breakin' his heart to thry an' get 
good o' me, my father kem' out, an' he havin' a book in one 
hand and a spade in the other. 

'* * Here, Tom,' says he, * take your choice between these ; 
if you choose the book, you may become a counsellor on& 
time or other — ^if you take the spade, you'll die as you began.^ 

** i looked this way and that, and afther considherin' for a 
while I iock the spade. My father lefl me nothin' else» but 
I Uiought it enough, for I didn't know what it was to have 
more. I was light and happy ; my conscience ga' me no 
ibroublei ao' I had no sort o* care upon my mind. 
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** WeN, of a dty, a borain' day in JuDe» (I reoieiiibiBr H 
well — it was tiie worst day to roe that ever came oat of tho 
skies)—* of a Little St. John's evOf I was making a drain to 
clear a bog belongtn' to a gentleman that used to gi' me work* 
I ought to think o' that day well, an' so I do ; an' often did 
before. It was a fine bright day, but it darkened my mind 
for ever afther. The sun was shinin' all around, the birds 
were singin' in the httle bushest the cuckoo was goin' at a 
distance in the wood, an' the young foals were gallopin' about 
upon the green fields like kittens at play. 'Twas a fine day 
to roan an' beast, but 'twas a woeful day to me ; it was just 
then, as I was whistling an' working in the thrench, I threw 
up somethin' upon the bank, that sounded as it hit agin' a 
stone. I took it up an' looked at it. It was like a collar 
that would be roond a person's neck, an' I was told afther- 
wards, that it was a kind p' coUar the ould Irish knights or 
kings, or people o' that sort, used to wear as an ornament in 
former times. I scraped it a little, an' it was yellow inside ; 
I took it to the docthor that lived in the same place, to see 
could he make any thing of it. . He dipped the top of a quill 
in a little bottle he had, an' touched it where I scraped it, an^ 
afther lookin' at it again, he wiped it an' handed it back to 
roe an' tould me it was raal goold. 

** Until that time the thoughts o' riches, nor money, nor 
any thing o' the kind ever ga' me a day's unaisiness. I had 
roy faii^ ^m one day to another, an' I had health, an' I cared 
for DO more. But the minute he tould me it was raal goold* 
I felt as if my whole mind was changed within me at once ; 
I took home the goold, an' put it under my head that night* 
«n slep' upon it, an' in the mornin' I went ofi* to town, where 
I took it through all the goold-smiths' shops to see what 
they'd gi* me for it, and I sould it at last for seven pounds, 
which was twelve times more money than ever I had in ray 
hfo before. From that day out, I never knew an hour's pace 
o* niod ; and foreight-yseven years afther» that's to this pres- 
ent time, roy whole end and aim was to add as much as I 
could to the price of what I found. I stinted my food* I 
4itkited my ckithin' ; I never laid out as much as one ba'pen* 
ay in sport. I never yet smcethat day, gave so mwuias 
<4iiie fiutUtt* to a (Mow crathur— an' now f must part it all 
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Here the unfortunate old man heaved a deep groany and 
his ghastly eyea rolled in their sockets with the agony. 

** Bring witnesses if you have 'em," said he, in a feehle 
tone, " 80 that the law can't come between my words and 
their meaning afther I am gone." 

Mr. Moynehan complied, and summoned Rick Lillis and 
another servant to the mendicant's bedside. 

^' Te are witnessses," said the old man, faintly, ^ that out 
o' thanks to this gentleman for his chanty to me, an' having 
no kith nor kindred o' my own, an' bein' sure he'll make a 
betther use o' what i have, than any body else I know, I lave 
him my outside coat an' its contents, an' all J have in the 
world besides." 

The servants then retired, and the mendicant, taking a 
small and rusty key from his bosom, where it was tied fast 
with a piece of hempen twine, handed it to Moynehan, and 
said — 

^ There's a small cabin without a stick o' furniture, on the 
side of a hill by the duld bridge near .Dingle. Any body will 
tell you where Garret Casey, the miser, lives, when he's at 
home. There's a padlock on the doore« an' this is the key 
of it. Whisper bother. When I'm gone, go to that house, 
an' sarch in the corner near the cupboard in the inner room, 
an' rise up a brick that's there, an' have what's undher it — 
but — but — not till I'm gone, you know," the old man added» 
with a sudden expression of alarm ; ** the mother never loved 
her child, nor the wife her husband, nor the glutton his food» 
nor the drunkard his glass, as I loved what's undher that 
stone ; an' what good is it for me now 1 I fasted for it — I 
watched for it — 1 hungered and thirsted for it — and I bore 
the heat and the cold, an' thought nothing of any kind o' la- 
bor that could add the smallest trifle to it ; an' now I must 
part it all. If I suffered as much for my sins this would be 
a happy night to me. Many a mile I walked barefoot on 
many a flinty road, to add a little to it ; an' all for you. If 
I loved the law o' God as well as I loved what's undher 
that brick, what a saint I'd be to-night." 

Soon after he began to rave in a distracted manner, about 
robbers, and felt for his key, and missing it, burst into feeble- 
lamentations, and complained that he was undone^^and that 
his house was phindered. Before morning he expired, after 
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Dvering his reason suffickntl/ to requatt that hti remaioa 
rfat be conveyed to his own parish. On examining bis 
ments they were found quilted with coins of every descrip^ 
9 from gold to humble copper ; guineas, dollars, shillinga, 
CO and half pence, being stitched in indiscriminately be- 
en the lining and the cloth, to the amount of more than 
ty pounds. 

ir. Moynehan complied with the last wishes of the dying 
u He had the remains conveyed to the mendicant's aa- 
parish, and having found the cabin, waited until night in 
»r to examine it. He then went, accompanied by Rick 
is, and bearing a dark lantern in his hand, to the miaer'i 
tched dwelling. It was a hovel of the very vilest kiiNk 
9und stone near the chimney comer served for a seat* 
nre was no appearance of firing, no ashes on the hearth, nor 
D the least indication that any such luxury had brightened 
lonely spot for years before. By the light of the lantern, 
f nehan searched the gloomy little ioner room which was 
itioned off by a hurdle rudely smeared with day. H« 
id the brick and raised it. After clearing away a quan- 
of loose earth, he found a bag of tanned calf-skin, which* 
tB weight and bulk, he judged to be the treasure sought, 
us nearly filled with gold, far more at the first elance than 
lid be sufficient to relieve the legatee from all his difficnl- 

(Then they had returned to the small inn at which they 
t, Moynehan charged his servant to say nothing whalso* 
r when they should reach home, of their good fortune,^ 
;ing of course that he might safely leave it to his own dis- 
ion to keep silence while they were still in a strange place*. 
k Lillis could not for a long time find any form of exprea- 
1 in which to convey an idea of the extraordinary thoughts 

filled his mind since the completion of this adventure* 
remained sauntering from corner to comer of the room 
rhich his master sat quietly musing by the fireside, now 
Ling down at his feet, now directly up at the ceiling, now 
very corner above, and anon sticcessively at every coi^ 
below, as if he were looking out in all directioDa for nvaU 

expressions. 

Well, there's no use in talking, maather ; but this day 
ged Ireland. See, for all, how 'tis no way ibolish vodo 
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m good turn to high or low. Why then, I remember of a 
limef^my father tellin' me (rest his sowl!) of a thing o' the 
kind that happened a first cousin of his pwn« one Brien Shee- 
hyt that lived estwards in the hills o' Enoekaderry. He was 
a very stupid man, sir, with submission to you, an' hadn't as 
much sense as would carry him from this to the bedpost ; but 
he had a wife that was just as 'cute as he was foolish, an' 
many's the time he'd be lost only for her. Well, hia inno- 
cent people, they say, mostly gets the luck. Of a day Brien 
found a handful o' money in a field, where he was dig^in', an' 
nobody lookin' at him the same time, so he went an' hid it in 
a ditch, makin' a hole for it with his spade, until he'd come 
an' take it away, when it would be his convenience. Wellt 
sir, he went home and tould his wife what he found. ' You 
done some good, at last,' says she; 'where'sthe money?' 
* Oh, I have it a-hide,' says he, 'in the field where I got it' 
*■ Well an' good,' says the wife ; ' I hope you have a mark up- 
on it, the way you'll find it again ; an' nat to be like Pat Pier- 
cy, the cobbler, that hid his tools so well that he never could 
find 'em afther.' ' Oh, I'll find it asy enough,' says Brien ; 
' for I took a fine bi|r mark for it,' says he, ' a grey horse tbat 
was feedin' a-near the place when 1 put it a-hide.' Well, the 
wife gev one screech that you'd hear a mite off. ' Oh, mur- 
ther ! you born omodhauny^ says she ; ' sure the horse was no 
mark for you to take. Sure he'll lave that to go elsewhere,' 
says she, * an' then what '11 become o' your mark ? 'Twas an 
evil day,' says she, * I ever had anything to say to you ; an' 
you'll bring us to beggary at last.' Well, poor Brien stood 
as if you shot him ; an' then he darted out the doores, an' 
run for the bare life to the field where he left the money. 
An' sure enough the horse was clane at a conthrairy side o' 
the field. Poor Brien clapped his hands to his head, and 
was fit to be tied at the thoughts of it ; but it was no use for 
him. He sarched the whole field ; but he might just as well 
be lookin' for lobsthers in the same place. 

** Well, sir, as he was walkin' a few weeks afther, on the 
high road, comin' from market, he met an ould beggar-man 
that axed him for an alms. Don't be talkin' to me, man«' 
says Brien. * I lost more money a month ago, than I'll ever 
have in my life again ; but here's one penny for you any. 
way.'^ ' Where did you lose it I' says the poor man. ' 1 lost it 
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in such a field, where I had it a-bide in a ditch,' says he* 
* Well,' says the beggar, * one good torn d^sarves another. 
If yoa'll step acrass &e field, to Paul Rabilly's, you'll bear 
somethin' of it,' says he : ' 1 turned in the boreen f 'wbile ago, 
an' I heard them talkin'ofa power o' money the cbildher 
found in a ditch, as they were playin'.' Well sir, sure 
enough, he went acrass to Rabilly's ; an', I declare, he got 
the money again. The Rahillys were very honest people ; 
an' the first token he gev 'em o' the money bein' bis. 111 en- 
gage they handed it over to him. So that even a poor beg- 
gar might have it in his ' Sonuhar to me," added 
Rick, as a loud sound, resembling the noise of a peony trum- 
pet, cut short the moral of bis tale. — ** Sonuhar * to me ; — | 
but he's fast asleep the whole time, an' I, like a fool, tellin^ 
my stq^ to the four walls. Well, an' sonoe walls have ears* 
they say, an' why shouldn't I ? The masther is a made man^ 
any way, that's plain enough." 

* A good wife, or huflband. 



CHAPTER III. 

It will be recollected that we do not relate the above as a 
fact of which we have historical knowledge; but as one of 
. the explanations rumour gave of the way in which Mr. Moy* 
nehan had obtained his sudden wealth. His secret was kept* 
and the day of sale arrived. An auctioneer from Limerick 
attended to put up the household furniture and other articles 
to die highest bidder. Maxty^ however, said it Was folly to 
talk ; that there would bo no bidders at all, the Moynehaos 
were so hospitable, and so well liked throughout the country. 
Though the morning was rainy, it did not prevent great crowds 
from attending; ; and, to the great astonishment of the whole 
world, biddings were just as smart as if Mr. Moynehan were 
a perfect stranger^ There was one circumstance, however* 
which occasioned universal amazement in the crowd. 

Mr. Moynehan had taken his seat next the auctioneer, his 
hands resting on his walkin' cane, and his eyes fixed upon the 
various bidders, as if to be satisfied by ocular demonstration 
of the identity of the individuals who were now pouncing like 
hawks upon the spoils of the mansion, which had been for 
near a score of years as free to their use as to his own. The 
auction was about to commence, when in strutted Rick Lillis, 
with the air of a nobleman, and took his place amongst the 
aristocratic purchasers. 

^* Give me a chair, here !" he cried aloud, in a voice like 
thunder. 

Three or four servants flew to execute his orders, and be 
placed himself in the seat with an air of surly dignity, as if he 
wished to see who would presume to meddle with him. The 
gentleman and ladies around him began to whisper, and gath* 
er their brows, and seemed not altogether to like it, but Rick 
4taaintained his place unmoved. 

^^Gi' me a tiottle o' wine!" be called aloud, in the same 
tone— >* an' a gUss for dhrinkin', an' a crust o' bread." 

Again half a dozen attendants flew to execute his 
with the same alacrity as before. 
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^ That'll do,'' said Rick ; ** Now« Mislher auctioneer, you 
can commence business : I'm quite ready." 

The auctioneer bowed low with mock gravity, and procee* 
ded to put up the articles of furniture in succession. Noth- 
ing could be more painful to Mr. Moynehan's friends than to 
bid at all ; but as the articles were, goin^, each thought he 
might as well have them as another. Ti^at was their aston- 
islmaent, however, when Rick Lillisbid for every lot just as it 
was about to be knocked down to another ! Lot after lot, there 
was nothing too high nor too low for him ; and he paid for 
every article in sterling gold upon the instant. £very article^ 
without exception, — not a stick of furniture, nor of any thing 
else* was carried out by a stranger. The bidders now began 
to turn the tables upon Rick, and many said that he was an 
ungrateful fellow^ after having been able to save so much 
money through the liberality of his master, to make so thank- 
less an use of it at the close. However, amid all this gen- 
erous zeal for f he ruined Moynehan, none of the jovial com- 
panions and okl friends seemed to think of asking him to his 
house^ — ^biit, one afler another, they dropped away, and left 
him to confer alone with his calamity. 

Mr. Moynehan made no effort to retaici his farms, but set- 
tled honorably with his landlord. He then made the pur- 
chase long since spoken of, and began to build the house, the 
ruins of which have been described at the commencement 
of our narrative. It would be a vain attempt to paint the 
consternation which was excited throughout the country side, 
by the news that Moynehan had purchased an estate, nor the 
celerity with which he had all his friends about him once 
again, as officious and as cordial as ever. The mystery of 
Rick Lillis's extraordinary wealth became clear when they 
found the furniture of the old house appropriated to its ac- 
customed uses in the new. 

Mr. Moynehan, however, did not reproach his old neigh- 
bours with their ingratitude. 

** How would I be the gainer, my dear," he would say to 
his indignant helpmate, on perceiving her anger rise at the 
approach of any of those worthy adherents, *^ how would I be 
the gainer by declaring war against all my neighbors, because 
they are not just the kind of people I would have them ? — If 
I were to wait for friends until I should find them without 

Vol. I. 4 
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fault, I might live to the age of Methusalem without finding' 
as much as would make a hand at whist, and Dumby one of 
the party too. Sure 'tis the very fault I have to find with my- 
self, that I'm not just as I'd like to be. And, poor peoplot 
if they have acted wrong, they will suflfer enough to il hereaf- 
ter, without my endeavoring to make them uncomfortable at 
present" 

Accordingly, there was no one who was not invited to the 
Housewarmmg. Now, if any uninitiated reader should do> 
sire to know what an Irish Housewarming was in the days 
or Mr. Moynehan, he must be content with our brief de* 
scription, seeing that no such entertainment is to be found 
amongst the extravagancies of the present day. The period 
was a century too late for the muse of Derrick, and a cen- 
tury too early for the bard of Ballyporeeo, or we would have 
considered it unnecessary to say more than that a House- 
warming had been ^ven. 

• ** Rick !" Mr. Moynehan exclaimed from the bed room, 
where he was occupied in an operation from which half the 
human race are happily exempt — we mean that of shaving — 
«* Rick !" exclaimed Mr. Moynehan. 

*'Goin', masther!" The reader must understand that 
Rick Lillis generally said goings when he meant coming. 

^ Coin', masther !" answered Kick, and his gaping mouth 
and staring eyes were presently visible at the chamber door* 

** Rick, do you know that 1 am to give a Housewarming 
on Thursday next?" 

** Oyeh, iss, Sir — ^long life to you. The misez tould uz 
ovit" 

«* Well, Rick, you know we shall want music, so I leave 
that part of the afiair to your management." 

•^Ullilu! me. Sir," exclaimed Rick, in modest alarm. 
^ Sorrow tune did I ever play in my life upon any thing, ex* 
ceptin' it was a little taste upon the jews-harp, an' I'm sure 
it is aisily known that wouldn't go far among a whole house- 
ful" 

«« Tou mistake me, Rick ; I have as little inclination to 
listen to your music as you can have to furnish it. But I 
mean that you shall find musicians, so mind what 1 tell you. 
If I find tmit there is a man within three baronies round us, 
that ever drew honehair across catgut, or ever danced the 
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chanter of a bagpipe on his knee, or ever whistled God save 
the Kioff upon a pipolo, who shall not be at the Housewarm- 
ing on Thursday next — I'll — no I can't hang you — ah, joy 
be with the times when I could, — before we ever had a law 
to interfere with us — but Til be tempted to go as near it as I ^ 
can — " 
**Long life to your honor, sure I'll do my best." 
*' Take no excuse, as you value your head — ." •* Excuse !" 
exclaimed Rick, with a half shout of surprise, *^ I'll go bail, V\l 
make 'em come jumpin' an' glad to be axed — I'll take my 
hazel stick in my band, an' I'd like to see the man among 'em 
that would daar say * no' to me, when I give the commands." 
He left the room, and so punctually did he fulfil his com* 
tnissioD, that on the Thursday following, a troop of fiddlerst 
fifers, pipers, and other musicians, of all ages and of both 
sexes, had assembled at the new edifice, sufficient of them- 
selves to have constituted a numerous company. But they 
were soon lost in the multitudes that followed. Cars, horsest 
truckles (furnished with a bed tick, to supply the lack of I 
springs and cushion), every species of vehicle, and every 
beast of burthen that the land afforded were put in requisi- 
tion, by the numerous guests who came with unblushing 
countenances to claim a share of Moynehan's returning hos« 
pitaKtf* Nor did he treat them to Timon's feast of'* smoke* 
and lukewarm viraten" Moynehan never expected much 
gratitude from his friends, so he was not disappointed when 
he did not receive it. It was in compliance with the prompt- 
ings of hjs own heart, and not in the wild goose chase of 
human gratitude, that he ever was either hospitable or gener« 
ous, so he felt no indignation at being denied what he had 
never sought Indeed, it is most probable that if he had 
heard the story of Timon of Athens, he would have thought 
him a selfish fellow, who precisely met with his desert for 
affecting the name of generosity, when in reality he gave 
nothing, for which he did not both expect and demand a re- 
turn ; and an exquisite temper he manifested too, when he 
oiade that wonderful discovery, that it is not quite so easy to 
borrow as it is to lend in this world. No—'* uncover, dogs, 
and kp,** watf not the welcome Moynehan gave his guests — 
but such «. banquet that it was ** given up to it,** audi a *' giving 
^ut'^ was never knoiyp befprp in that side of te country, any 
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way. And he had the satisfaction too of finding that it was 
all a mistake about the ingratitude of his neighbors, for there 
was scarcely an individual amongst them that did not before 
morning take an opportunity of assuring their host, that all 
be had in the world was at his service, and his life if he want- 
ed it into the bargain, a fact which shows how erroneous was 
the evil opinion entertained of them by Mrs. Moyoehan, and 
how cautious we ought to be of judging by appearances. 
And so the house was built and warmed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ddiun6 the life-tinie. or. as the peaaanlry on his eatattt 
termed it. the " reign" cA Mr. Moyaeban, the aflatrs of I'ipsjr 
Halli as be named his new residence, "for rasooB," were mai^ 
aged with tolerable moderation. We have material eDou^ 
to dwell el ample length on the subsequent history of the ed* 
ificot before it came into the hands of the indiTiduat whoM 
earthly destinies were most intimately iaterwoveD with the 
subject of our tale. We might describe tlw feasting, (he 
drinking, and, unhappily for the credit of a portion of our an- 
cestry, the duelling, the cock-fighling, the horse-rsciog, the 
diBiipalion of every kind of which it was once the scene, and 
some readers might find so faithful a detail of manners, now 
happily almost forgotten, not wholly destitute of interesL 
We might dwell upon the unheard of magoificence, displayed 
at the funeral of the firat Moynehan, who chose to he interred 
at his birth-place, whii^h was " far up in the north," in the 
county of Donegal. We might follow the sable vehicle for 
eighteen days along the wild and varied road, attended as it 
was the whole way hy near one thousand persons. Wa 
might describe the storm of rain, that, far three long days, 
pouring down incessantly upon the mournful train, added un- 
.expected drearinesH and diacomrort to a task alreadyfullof 
gloom and woe ; we mi^t tell, (for the source* from which 
we draw our information faithfully record theDumbarJ, how 
many, dying on the wayside of cold nnd of fatigue, how 
many, in a sudden feud arising between two hostile factions, 
who were sleuded in the tmin, had given this testimony of their 
fidelity and zeal to the manes of their benefactor. »For a whole 
day it was said the cofBn halted in its progress, until this con- 
troveray was decided, and dien the whole proceeded in the 
aanw order as before. We might dilale yet further on the 
extravagancies of the mope unbrifiied spints who succeeded 
the founder of the mansion in his possessions, and on the wil- 
der o^ies with which they made its walls re-echo through 
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maD^ B winter night. But we write to illustrate not to satirise 
human nature, and it is poaaibte that if we were to tratiBcribe 
b11 that is preserved amongst the neighboring peasantry of the 
faisloiy of the luin, the reader might hardly thank us for our 
preciseness. Add to this, that we muat confess, at the risk 
of losing no matter bow many of our readers, the subject has 
for us but little attraction. Boisterous, quarrelsome manners, 
habitual ezcesaes, the manners, in a word, of the drinking 
table, have, for us, whether in life or on paper, but little charm, 
even when dashed with gaiety and wit. and made interesting 
by personal daring end adventure. Our ancestors had their 
follies — we have ours — and it ia rather hard tbat; we should 
laugU at their manners, when they have not the opportunity 
of returning the complimpot. 

We aball therefore, suffer this portion of our history to be 
gathered from the lips of no less a personage than Rick Lillis 
himself, as, an old and crutch-home man, he stood amongst 
(he ruins of the building on a summer day, detailing with 
melancholy interest, to an inquisitive tourist, the fortunes of 
the family be had survived. 

" There was eomethin' wrong about the house, air, ever 
from the very big'nio'. The dhrollesl* nieea ever you seen, 
used to be hard about the place at night, every day, from the 
time the first stone was laid until the roof an' all came down. 
In the dead o' the night time the people used to be called out o' 
their sleep by sthrange voices, and they never could find out 
who it was that called 'em. It bate ell ever you hear. For 
B time after the ould maatber's death (rest bis aowl !) there 
was DO Blandin' the place at all, with the stories they all had, 
t dut he used to be eeeo risin' — himself an' the ould bueogh, 
that it WH knowa afther left him all the money. Sometimes 
they naad to be seen walkin' togeUier, lockarms, in the moon- 
shine ; more times, ihey sny, wlien the family would be sit- 
tin' by the lire'Side, tiilkin', an' no hght in the place only the 
blaze o' the lire, they'd hear the doors open, an' they'd lonk 
bank this n-ay over their shouldlxirt, an' there they'd see old 
Heynehan with the gravorcloihea about him, loolan' in upon 
'em. But there's one thing I was, as I may say, present at 
myself, an' 'tia as thrue as you're standin' there. 

♦Slraneost. 
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" Tou don't know, may be, the dhaze the ould maBlher 
died <^? Aay, an' I'll tell you. It was what they call a 
Bt(m>ach-wolf. He was out of a day in barrest with the ment 
an' beia' rather hot, an' the fresh hay convaniant, he sat dowa 
upoa a cock of it, an' fell asleep. Well, he knew oothin' of 
H, but it is then the rogue of a wolf tookan advaatageof hiiHt 
to get into bis moulh, so 'cute, an' down bis throalh, an' into 
the stomach anug an' warm, an' the mastber nivir knowing a 
word about it When he woke by an' by, an' went home to 
dinner, be felt so bui;gry, that you'd think he'd ate the world, 
an' dhrink the ocean dhry. His dinner was no more to him 
dian a boiled piatee. He ate an' he ale, an' he dhrank an' he 
dbnnk, an' be was just as hungry an' as thirsty when he got 
up as b« was when ha sat down. So it went on from day to 
day, an' bitead of being bettfaer, 'tis worse and worse he 
was geltin' ever an' always. 

"One neighborcomein,an' another, an' not one of 'emcould 
ffVB the laste account o' what aileded him. An' what was worst 
of all was, that in place o' gettin &t with ell he ate, 'tis laner 
an' laner he was geltin' every day, till be was a complete not- 
tomy. Not a ha'p'orth he etc or dhrank done him any good. 
"Still nobody could tell from Adam what was the matlber 
with him. The docthor that was in the place, although bein' 
a vety knowin' man, he knew nothia' whatever of this ail- 
ment, never meelio' a case o' the kind before. One nei^- 
bor recommended one thing, and another another, but the 
moather didn't give in lo any of 'em some way, an' when 
fltey'd bring him any great physic, iu place o' takin' it, he'd 
give it to the missiz (o keep for him. Well, one day he 
came in, lookin' so pale and wake, thnt he was ready lo dhrop. 
'There's no use in talkin', my de»r,' says he to the missiz, 
'bat there's some bad work goin' on inside in me.' 'Can't 
TOU take acme of ibemuddicines, my lovel' says she. 'Rech 
Whether,* Bays be, '1 beli«vel must do somelhin'.' So 
^rech'd'em all down. 'Why Ihen, the heavens direct me 
Hv,' laya the missiz, ' which o' these I'm to give you,' says 
■he, kiokin' at the hape. 'I'll lei 1 you wiiat,' says the roas- 
■W, 'if one o' them is good, the whole o' them must be bet- 
Hur. Make them get a saucepan,' says he, ■ an' a dhrop o' 
vtther.' So she did. The saucepan was brought, and the 
toWw haved 'em all into it headforemost, bottles, an' pills, 
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an' powdhers, in as they wor, an' boiled 'em all together, 
with the dhrop o' watfaer. When it was boiled he dhrank it, 
an' little was wanten' but it was the laat dhrop he ever dhrank. 

I He lott ki» iBolk* the lame day, an' before night it was all 
the same thing as over with him. 

" WeU, Dotbin' would eatisfy (be miasiz, but some docthor 
abould see him, to keep people's tonguea quieL While she 
was (htnkin' who she'd »end for, an ould bueogk come to the 
dooro Dzin' charity, an' he up an' tould her where ahe'd gel a 
rale docthor. ' There's a doctfaor,' says he, ' livin' upon the 
bordhers of Kerry, an' if theres any man,' saya he, ' that's 
able to raise the dead to life, 'lia be.' So the miasiz called 
Tiro Daltoo, or Tim Tel]>truth, as we used all to call him, 
by reson he never would tell a word a' thruth by his own 
good will, an' sent him oS* on horseback for this great doc- 
Sior. I can only give you Tim's word for what look place, 
until be come back next day following. He rode for a good 
part of a day, until he come into the lonesomest mouotaio 
counthry he ever seen in his life. He made inquiries, and 
tbsy showed him where the docthor lived, in a loneaome house 
down in s little glen, an' the smoke comine out o' the chim- 
ney. * Well,' says Tim to me, an' he tellin' me the story, * I 
mod for the house, an' if I did, there I seen all the place 
sthrown all round with dead men's bones, an' the pathway up 
to the hall doore was paved with little white things that looked 
just like knuckle holies. Well become me,' says Tim, ' I 
med for the hall doore an' gev a great rap, and axed for the 
docthor. The sarviint girl shown me into the kitchen where 
there was a great pot liilin' on the fire. Thinks 1 to myself, 
I wondher what in the world is in the pot. So while I was 
wondherin, the docthor come out an' axed roe my business, 
which I up en' toutt him.' ' Well,' says he, ' stay asy a min- 
ute, an' I'll be with you, but for your life,' says he, ' lake care 
you don'l look after me.' ' I'll engage,' saya Tim, ' I was'nt 
said by him, but the jnitlant he left the kitcberi, I took an* 

k opened Ihe doore, an' g:ive n dawny peep into the room that 

was inside it.' Well, what Tim seen in that room, be never 

was very ready to tell, only from that day out, be wouldn't 

taltea lasteof muddicineif he was dyin*. He used to say ■_ 

I he seen keelers all round the room an' dead people hanging 

•ThetiBeofbiililnba. 
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up9 an' their blood dhroppio' into the keelers, to make mud- 
dtciQes. I'm sure as for myself, I only hould it to be one of 
Tim's stories* But he brought the doctbor aw^y with him 
any way- 

^ When the doctbor come to the ould mastber's room, an' 
feh his pulse, he looked very sarious. He began makin' a 
cut jest a near the heart with his insthruments, an' I declare 
jou could hear the wolf barkin' inside, quite plain, at every 
cut he made. So he brought out the wolf, an' showed it to us- 
all — a little dawny tbing not the length o' my finger, but the- 
tail going like a switcb, an' the eyes like little sparks o' fire* 
But howsomever it was, the poor masther did'nt get much 
good of it, an' twas'nt long aftber that we had to lay him with- 
his people. 

M Be coorse, the mastber's son, Misther EEenry, come af- 
ter him — an' a sore day it was, for the estate, the day it 
come into his hands. If the ould masther was over foolish 
in spendin' he was twice more so. Cocks, an' horses, an' 
hounds, an' every other ha'p'orth that the first gentleman in> 
^ land could fancy, he had about him from year to year. 
But it was'nt that that broke him after all, only I'll tell you* 

** There was a poor Dumby the ould masther kep,. that 
uied to dhraw out anything in the whole world upon a slate ; : 
he was still in the house when the new masther was gein' on 
this way- Well« of a day when Misther Thomas was gettin' 
ready for the Gurragh, sure the very day before the jockey, 
was to take her ofiT, the mare was found dead in the stable ! 
The masther wus fit to be tied — so he sent ofif privately. for 
Shaun Dooly, a knowledgeable man that lived down near the 
M|f-8ide, that had a great report for bein' thick with the good 
people. 'Tis myself went for him, an' carried a led horse 
ready saddled to bring him up to Tipsy Hall, not to spake of 
ft goold guinea I had for him at the first word. I waited till 
nightpfall because the masther would pe very unfond any 
My should know he' send for a fairy doctbor. 

**! brought Shaun Dooly up to the masther, and he seem- 
<)dfor a while greatly puzzled to know what could be the 
cause of it. ^Did you ever shoot a weazeH' says Shaun > 
- Dooly. *Not to my knowledge,' says the masther. * Or a 
DNigpie'?' * Not as I remember, indeed.' * Do you be whist-^ 
ibi' when you do be out at night at all ?' * That can't be,' says. 
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the mastheri ' for I never turned a tune.' * Well I don't know 
in the world what to think of it,' says Shaun. So while he 
was thinkin' there was a great flutterin' outside. * What's 
that noise ?' says Shaun Dooly. * I sup|K>se it's the pigeons 
that's comin' home,' says the masther. * Pigeons!' cries 
Shaun, ' do you keep pigeons about the house ? It's plain 
to me now,' says he, * what rason vour mare died, an' I 
would'nt wondher,' says he, ^ if all belongin' to you was gone 
to rack and ruin.' * What rason V says the masther. I'll not 
tell you what rason,' says Shaun, * but if you take my advice, 
you'll not have one of 'em about the place.' 

** He went, an' next momin' airly the masther went about 
shootin' all the pigeons. There was one of em' that the 
Dumby had tamed, an' when he seen 'em all shootin,' he took 
an' hid it from the masther, poor crathur, it was so quiet an' 
80 fond of him. Well, sure enough in less than two months 
afther the ould missiz died an' the masther found out that the 
Dumby kept the pigeon. I never seen one so wild. He 
turned the Dumby out o' doores (although the crathur cried 
a gallon-full, an' went on his knees to ax pardon), an' twisted 
the head off o' the pigeon. But it was no good for him. 
From that day out it seemed as if the loock went out o' the 
4pores with tiie Dumby. And when the ne^rt Mr. Moyne- 
ban came into the property, he found himself much in the 
situation of more jentlemen in the country then an' now, that 
bave ^pan my honor^ an' nothing to back it" 



CHAPTER V. 

But since the accession of this third Moynehan to the pro 
prietorship of Tipsy Hall brings us into the most important 
portion of our taie« we shall take the story out of the hands 
of Rick Lillis, and resume our own task as historians of the 
ruined building. 

So indeed it was. In the course of less than half a cen- 
tury, the fair estate which Mr. Moynehan was so anxious 
should be long preserved in the hands of his posterity, had 
melted away to a small remnant, which was wholly inade- 
quate to the maintenance of the family in the style of splen- 
did hospitality which they had always upheld. What added 
to this embarrassment was that Mr. Thomas Moynehan 
never could be prevailed uponlo augment his diminishing in- 
come by seeking some situation suitable to his rank, which 
he might easily have procured amongst his influential friends* 
Antiquarians tell us that amongst the ancient Irish, all occupa- 
tions of a commercial nature were held in the highest scorn, 
and the termy eeanuighe^ or merchant, was considered wholly | 
imcompatible with that of a gentleman. Until a very late 
period a strong tincture of the same spirit appears to have 
influenced the conduct of our Irish gentry. Mr. Moynehan 
seemed to think that his family would be disgraced if he 
were actually to earn the bread which he had hitherto re- 
ceived as his patrimonial right. A circumstance which took 
place while affairs were in this condition is said to have had 
a strong efl^t in withdrawing him from society, and indeed 
in hastening his death. 

The public road, which passed close by Mr. Moynehan's 
gate, was the same by which the judges of assize were ac« 
customed to travel on their way to the western towns. It 
happened one evening (so goes the tale), that one of those 
personages who was about to open a commission in Tralee, 
was overtaken by nightfall in the neighborhood of Tipsy 
HalL As dieie was no inn within the distance of several 
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miles, and the Judge and Mr. Moyneban were well acqiiain* 
ted» the former determined to pasis the night at the house of 
his friend, and resume his journey on the following morning* 
Accordingly he directed his coachman to drive through in 
the avenue gate, and was received with a ready welcome at 
the open door. 

Mr. Thomas Moynehan, notwithstanding those weaknesses 
which we have seen, and a certain violence of temper, which 
was at times uncontrollable, was yet in many things a man 
of a reflective and solemn turn of mind. Much of his H* * 
tention had been given occasionally to the nature of human 
law and the extent of its power over human life and liberty* 
It was his opinion that in most governments too little regard 
was shown to human life ; and there was one point in parti-* 
cular which moved his horror. This was the ease with 
which circumstantial evidence was received in British courts 
of justice on questions of a capital nature. Such convictions^ 
taking into account the many occasions on which the inno- 
cence of the culprit had subsequently been manifested in 
time to redeem his reputation, but not to save his life, appear- 
ed to him in the light of so many formal and deliberate mur- 
ders. 

On the present occasion, as the judge and he were sitting 
quietly together by the fire-side after dinner, he could not re- 
sist the opportunity of introducing his favorite topic. He 
found, as he had expected, his learned guest entirely of the 
other way of thinking. The judge said that it was true cir- 
cumstantial evidence might sometimes be merely specious, 
and undoubtedly in such cases it was wrong to convict ; but 
that there were circumstances which were fully as demon- 
strative of the guilt or innocence of the accused as the 
most direct ocular testimony could be. 

*• For," said he, " Gentlemen of the Ju Mr. Moy- 
nehan, I should say, we must remember that the degree of 
certainty is not altered by the nature of the evidence. Cer- 
Uinj^js certainty still, by whatever means it is obtained. I 
am certain that two and two are the equation of four, and I 
am certain that this glass, if I drop it, will fall on the floor^ 
and I am certain that King Charles the First lost his head* 
My certainty with regard to the three positions is the same, 
yet the means by which I arrive at it are different, for the 
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last fact I have only on hearsay, whereas the others are 
physical and metaphysical truths. So I grant you circum- 
stantial evidence can only give us moral certainty ; yet mo- 
ral certainty, when it is certainty at all, is fully equal to any 
other whatsoever. When people say they are only morally 
certain of anything, they use a vulgar expression, which 
means that they are not certain at all ; for if they were mo- 
rally certain, they would be perfectly so." 

So saying he hemmed, and looked as if he expected there 
iboold be no reply. Accordingly Mr. Moynehan, though 
he could not see what the lecture upon the nature of certain- 
ty had to do with his own assertion that circumstantial evi- 
deoce could never produce it in a conscientious mind, did 
not conceive it prudent to urge the matter further, contenting 
lumself with saying that perhaps the time might yet arrive 
when he would have an opportunity of furnishing his lordship 
with a case in point. 

On the following day the judge continued his route, and 
Mr. Moynehan resumed his customary occupations. He 
still continued to reflect much upon the injustice of depriving 
m fellow-creature of life where there was even a possibility of 
his innocence. Even if there were cases, as he doubted not 
there might be some, in which circumstantial evidence might 
anK>unt to certainty, he was yet convinced that no such 
strength of testimony was required in the great number of in- 
stances in which convictions had taken place. The more he 
thought upon it, the more he became assured of the correct- 
ness of his own views; and only longed for an opportunity 
of converting the judge to his opinion. 

In a few mornings afterwards he was preparing to take 
breaicfast at an early hour, when Rick Lillis entered the par- 
lor, to say, with a countenance aghast with horror, that some 
countrymen without had taken a murderer, and wanted that 
Mr. Moynehan (who was a justice of the peace) should com- 
mit him to the county gaol. Mr. Moynehan seemed deeply 
struck at the intelligence. It seemed as if he even felt a 
nearer interest in the case owing to his recent controversy 
with the judge. 

^ Let them wait outside," said he, " until I have done 
breakfast, and Twill hear them." 

in a short time after be ordered the men to ha sammoBed 

Vol. I. 6 
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into the office, where he usually took his examinations* 
Three countiymen entered, conducting a fourth, who by his 
pale and terrified countenance, his disordered appearance, 
and some reddish stains upon his garments, was evidently 
the person accused. One of the others held a pitchfork, the 
handle of which was dabbled with blood. 

Mr. Moynehan, who knew the man perfectly well as one 
of his own laborers, and of the most peaceable characters ix» 
the country, seemed much concerned at beholding him in 
such a situation, but determined to give the fullest hearing to 
all the parties. 

** Plase your worship," said the eldest of the three accu- 
sers, " this hoy an' my son Ned wore at work together yes- 
therday, an' they had some words comin' home, which nobody 
then took much notice of. But this morning it so happened 
that I went to work in your honor's piatee garden agreeable 
to ordhers; It was early, an' I expected to be first upon the 
ground, which I knew to be plaisin' to your honor, but I was 
overtaken on the road by these two neighbors ; so the three 
of us went on together with our spades in our hands. When 
we come into the field it was just the dusk o' dawn. * Stop,' 
says this man here to me, * don't you hear groanin' V *I hard 
something/ says I ; ' but I made nothing of it, thinkin' it was 
the wind.' * 'Tis not the wind,' says he, ' but some one that 
got a bad hurt, an' there they are !' Sure enough at that min- 
ute we seen this boy here thryin' to make off with a pitch- 
fork, this pitch-fork here — in his hand, but we pinned him. 
Little I knew what use he was afther puttin' it to. I wish I 
had no more to tell — it's dear I aimed your worship's piatees* 
We found my poor boy a dead corpse in the furrow, an' 
there's the villyan that done it." 

The two other witnesses being examined, corroborated in 
all its circumstances the evidence given by the first. Hav- 
ing patiently heard all they had to say, and finding that they 
had not detected the man in the very act, Mr. Moynehan 
seemed desirous to dismiss the case. It was true, he said, 
they had found the man on the spot, and with the bloody 
weapon in his hand, and with his hands on the dead body. 
This and his precipitate flight when seen, and the disagree- 
ment of the previous evening, were strong circumstances ; 
yet they did not amount to actual evidence of guilt, and he 
called on the prisoner for his explanation* 
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The unhappy maa turned pale and red alternately, and 
trembled as if his doom had been already fixed. He acknowl- ' 
edged the dispute, and indeed all the circumstances deposed 
'by bis accusers, yet he attested heaven that he was wholly 
guiltless. 

•* I went into the field," said he, •* to my work, an' I found 
ifae corpse before me in the furrow, an' the pitchfork lyin' 
a-near it, an' while I was feelin' him to see had he any life, 
«d' examinin' the spade, these people come upon me. I run, 
becase I was afeerd they'd say 'twas I done it, an' I took the 
pitchfork with me in my fright." 

Mr. Moynehan, who seemed afiected in the strongest 
manner by the poor fellow's anxiety, was so far from judging 
him guilty, that he peremptorily refused to issue a warrant of 
•committal, and used all his influence to dissuade the friends 
of the deceased from proceeding further against the prisoner* 
To this, however, they would by no means listen. They 
conveyed the accused before another magistrate, wh6 com<- 
mitted him to gaol without hesitation. 

The day of trial came, and Mr. Moynehan happened to be 
one of the jury. The evidence was the same as before — the 
judge his okl acquaintance. To the whole court, except to 
Mr. Moynehan, the testimony seemed conclusive. He, 
however, would not listen to the thought of a conviction. 
The arguments of his eleven fellow-jurors were vain — he 
. vould not subscribe to their verdict. The foreman made his 
report to the judge, who reproached Mr. Moynehan severely 
with his obstinacy. The latter, however, was not to be mo- 
ved, and the issue was (as the rumor goes) that the jury were 
hiahed^ and the prisoner set at liberty. | 

When the judge had returned to his lodgings, he could not 
avoid reflecting on the extraordinary character of this man, 
who had thus, to gratify a favorite theory, let a murderer loose 
upon society, and set up his own solitary judgment against 
the unanimous conviction of a crowded court. So deeply 
did it prey upon his mind, that he sent for Mr. Moynehan, in 
order that they might exchange some quiet conversation on 
the subject. The latter readily attended on his summons. 

^ My lord*" said Mr. Moynehan, with a serious air, on 
hearing the cause of the judge's message, ** you may remem- 
ber a conversation which we had some time since on the 
subject of circumstantial evidence ?" 
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*• Perfectly well," replied the judge. 

** I told your lordship theot" said Mr. Moynehan, ** that the 
time might yet arrive when I should have an opportunity 
of making you a convert to my own opinion." 

** That time, Mr. Moynehan, is certainly yet to come ; 
for I never knew a case so clearly against you, as that which 
we have tried to-day. May I request to know your reasons 
for such extraordinary — perseverance — to give it no harsher 
name ?" 

** My reasons are at your lordship's service," answered 
Mr. Moynehan, '' provided that I have your solemn word of 
honor fK)t to divulge them during my own lifetime." 

The judge, without hesitation, gave him the promise he 
desired. 

*'I admk,^ my lord," said Mr. Moynehan, "that this case 
had all the strength of circumstantial testimony which yoa^ 
considered necessary ; but I could not in conscience coo« 
vict the prisoner^ for I am myself the slayer of the decease 
ed." 

The judge started back in horror. 

" Tes," said he, " it happened on that morning that I waa* 
in the field before any of my workmen. The deceased waa 
the first who made his appearance, and I rebuked him for 
his neglect Being a man of a hot temper, he answered me 
with more than equal warmth^ and I lost all command of 
mine. I struck him — ^he returned the blow — I held the 
pitchfork in my hand,^ and with one blow more I felled him to, 
the earth. I fled in terror, and in less thao one hour aftefi^ 
the prisoner was brought before me. Judge whether I had 
not reason to be constant in my verdict of acquittal." 

The judge kept his promise ; but from that day forward 
he was much more cautious in receiving circumstantial evi- 
dence on a capital charge. 

On the death of Mr. Thomas Moynehaq (a considerable 
portion of whose history might, perhaps, in the reader's opin- 
ion, have been omitted with advantage,) the estate and man- 
sion of Tipsy Hall fell into the hands of Edmond ]yioynehan, 
his nephew, and the last of the race who held dominion bet 
Death its roof. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Mr« Edmond Moynehan, though succeediDg to a diminish- 
^ed iDCome, had been, in some respects, more fortunate than 
his predecessors. He had received an excellent education^ 
in the truest sense of the word ; and up to the period of his 
accession to the estate of Tipsy Hall, had used it, in all ap- 
pearance, to the best advantage. As far as any one could 
be said to enjoy happiness in a world where people find no 
situation so good that th^y do not long for better, Mr. Ed- 
mond Moynehan was a happy man. He had a wife, who, 
whether as a doctress, counsellor, or housewife, was without 
her equal in the country side. At the time when they were 
suddenly called to the inheritance of Tipsy Hall, they inhabi- 
ted a small cottage near the romantic town where the Knights 
of the Yalley once held feudal sway. Their scanty income 
was derived from their agricultural pursuits ; and industry, 
united with economy, enabled them to maintain a more res* 
pectable station in their neighborhood than many who were 
far their superiors in fortune. For it must be understood, 
that all this while it was not wholly for the want of knowing 
better that so much dissipation prevailed amongst the Irish 
country squires — and instances might occasionally be found, 
of families who fulfilled in every respect the duties of their 
station. Of this description were Mr. Edmond Moynehan 
and bis wife ; they were examples of piety and of sobriety 
to their humble neighbor^ — tbey were &ctive benefactors of 
the poor around them ; and in a country where the wealthier 
gentry seldom made their appearance, it was an incalculable 
advantage to the peasantry to have even one family who 
could in some degree supply their pbce as eounsellors and 
protectors. Fortunately keptat a distance from the coarse cor- 
mption that surrounded them, by their own good sense, they 
were still more fortunate in living at a distance from the more 
dangerous, because more subtle and less perceptible corrupt 
tioQ that prevailed then, as at all times, in towns and citietk 
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They were happy eyen in their iffoorance how far the human 
mind and heart can go astray when once they have forsaken 
the path of simple truth. It Was true they saw vice around 
them, but they never yet had seen it justified — they saw the 
duties of religion neglectedf but they did not know that the 
mind can even be brought to vindicate such neglect, and 
give it specious names. They maintained their plain and 
simple course at peace with themselves and heaven, and in 
good will with the whole world. Of politics (in the angry 
sense of the word) or of controversy, they heard and thought 
but little, and maintained a primitive simplicity as well ia 
their mode of thinking as of living. They fasted on all the 
fast days, and they kept all the holidays holy. They never 
troubled their heads about new points of doctrine, and thus 
were left more leisure to practise what they already believed. 
Perhaps it would be difficult for a person engulfed in the 
vortex of the world, and all its cares, absorbed by the anxie- 
ties of commerce, the intrigues of love or of ambition, or con- 
sumed by the devouring thirst of fame or power, to imagine 
the happiness which the Moynehans up to this period had 
enjoyed in their tranquil river-side life. It was not slothful, 
for the Moynehans were stirring with the dawn, and till sun- 
set, occupied in some charitable or useful avocation. Mr. 
Moyneban in the fields with his workmen, or on the road to 
some neighboring fair, his fair help-mate in the dairy, or su- 
perintending her flax-dressers in the open barn, or hearing 
her son Edmond read aloud while she knitted a stocking at 
the parlor window. Neither was it a solicitous life, for their 
attachment to the world or its possessions was not so strong 
as tQ awaken anxiety ; the solitude in which they lived kept 
reflection awake, and no artificial rapidity of profit, or intoxi- 
cating violence of pleasure, ever seduced them into forgetful- 
ness of the real value of mortal hope or joy. Even their love 
for each other was, we fear, such as would by no means sat- 
isfy a real votary of romance. That poetical gentleman, 
who said he knew only two places in the universe — viz., 
where his mistress was, and where she was not, would have 
looked with scorn upon the aflfection of Mrs. Moynehao, for 
she knew a great many places beside that where her husband 
was ; and yet it was not saying a little to assert that after ten 
years of wedded life, there was no other which she liked so 
well. 
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Iff BiDODgtt the many who occasionally shared the hospHak 
ify of Moyneban's cottagey some Totary of pasaioa made hi* 
- appearance« the life of these simple people most have ap* 
peered to him insipid, dull, and monotonous in the extreme. 
There was nothing in their tranquil pastoral enjoyments at all 
-so highly seasoned as to satisfy a devotee of pleasure^ and he 
would have attributed to the nature of the Kle they led the in- 
insipidity which was wholly owing to the defect in his own 
sense. ' But to the MoynehanSf whose relish of the pleasures 
of innocence had never been dulled by any acquaintance with 
those of vice, it did not appear that there was any thing so 
tasteless or so burthensome in their daily life. They found 
health in the morning air that blew freshly from the sunlit 
river, and relief from weariness of mind in the occupations 
of their farm. The undecorated exhortation of their parish 
clergyman on a Sunday, had with them more weight than all 
the eloquence and learning of a metropolitan pulpit upon the 
ears of metropolitan hearers. It might be said of them with 
truth, that they thought more with the heart than with the 
head, and if they had not the learning neither had they the 
pride of the philosopher. 

From this humble, simple life it was that the Moynehans 
were called to the inheritance of Tipsy Hall. The news 
came upon them somewhat unexpectedly, and it might be 
-almost said without a welcome. The cottage in which they 
now lived had been their residence since they were united, 
it was the birthplace of their only son, and the scene of then: 
calm and prosperous industry during so many happy years. 
The accession, however, to such a property as that of Tipsy 
Hall was too important an addition to their fortune to be neg- 
lected, and they prepared for a removal. Mrs. Moynehan, 
in particular, ha4 a strong misgiving with respect to the mi- 
gration, and felt as if every knock of the carpenters, as they 
were taking the furniture to pieces for the purpose of convey- 
ance, sounded the knell of their departing happiness. There 
was no use, however, indulging, much less communicatingt 
such fancies. 

The day appointed for their removal came, and a number 
of weeping friends and neighbors assembled to bid farewell 
to their long established associates and companions. An 
elderly lady, who had often filled the office of counsellor and 
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instructor to Mrs. Moynehan on critical occasions, and whov 
had not been sparing of her rhetoric upon the present, gave 
so many hints with respect to a family of the name of Tobin» 
living within the distance of two miles of Tipsy Hall, that 
Mrs. Moynehan became quite alarmed. 

*^ I do not want to make you uneasy, my dear, by what I 
4say," concluded this sagacious friend, ** but to make you cau- 
tious in time. I know how little relish Mr Moynehan has 
for«iuch society, indeed he's an angel of a man, where wiH 
you meet such another? but men are men after all — the best 
are frail, and the Tobins are enough to corrupt a monastery." 

*Ms it possible?" said Mrs. Moynehan, astonished, **I 
thought Mr. Tobin was a magistrate of the country. Does 
he not sit at the Quarter Sessions 1^ 

^' He does — and a pretty Magistrate he is — but I don't 
•choose to say any more at present. 1 have said enough to 
■put you on your guard, and that was my only reason for 
■speaking at all. The Tobins are of a very good family no 
doubt, and have excellent connexions, but it is a wild house !" 

Mrs. Moynehan thanked her friend for those suggestions, 
which she promised to bear in mind. ^Soon after they set out 
>for Tipsy Hall, their mode of conveyance being suited rather 
to their past than to their present fortunes. It consisted of a 
I truckle or low cart with a block of timber for an axle-tree* 
On this were laid a feather-bed and quilt, on which Mrs. Moy- 
nehan and her son Edmond, a child about six years of age, 
look 'their seat, while Neddy Shaughnessy, *Hhe boy,"who 
acted as charioteer to the group, sat with his legs dangling 
from a comer. Behind rode Mr. Moynehan on horseback, 
musing much upon their sudden change of fortune. Even 
already his helpmate could imagine that she beheld a shade 
of solicitude darkening oyer his features, which, until this 
unhoped improvementhad ta4&en place in their circumstances, 
were as •clear and unruffled as a noontide lake. 

It was evening when they entered the small demesne of 
Tipsy Hall 4 Mr. Moynehan still looking more serious than 
he had ever done in his life before, and bis soft-hearted com- 
panion crying as if some terrible misfortune had befallen 
them hoth. Her grief attracted the interest of Rick Lillis, 
who at first entertained some involuntary prejudice against 
his new niastcr and mistress. In the course of the evening. 
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wliOe he was busy in arranging soroe furniture under her di- 
rections, she took an opportunity of making some inquiries 
about the Tobins. 

** A family o' the name of Tobin, ma'am, plase your hon- 
or ?" echoed Lillis, when he had heard her question. **There 
is indeed then, an' there^s none has betther rason to know it 
than the masther's family ; an' if you plase, ma'am, plase 
your honor, Mrs. Moynehan, since you axed me the word, 
I'll tell you my mind o' them people, not out of any ill-will 
to them, but the way you'd put the masther upon his guard 
again 'em, in case they'd be borrowin' money or inveiglin' 
him any way to his hurt. Them Tobins, ma'am, arn't right 
people, with submission to you. They'd borry money an' 
they wouldn't pay it, an' if they couldn't borry, there's rason for 
sayin' that they'd go some other way about gettin' it besides 
what would be proper. Tou'd lend em a hundhert pounds, 
an' when you'd go to ax for your money, afther, in place o' 
gettin' it, or thanks, instead of it maybe 'tis to challenge you 
to fight 'em they would— they're auchjewllersr lord save us! 
There isn't such jewHyery goin' on all over Ireland, ma'am, 
as what they goes on with; a very black, terrible family , 
ma'am." 

In the course of the ensuing fortnight, nearly all the fam- 
ilies, within three miles rounil, who had any pretensions to 
gentility, had visited the new proprietors of Tipsy HalU 
The ])Ioynehans had never before received so much atten- 
tion, or had to digest so large a quantity of civil flattery* 
The Tobins were almost the only family that might have 
been expectedi and yet did not make their appearance. Nev-» 
er, for a considerable time, was there so thorough a revolu« 
tion effected in* any establishment as in that of Tipsy Hall. 
During the ensuing two years, the mansion hardly knew it- 
self; every thing was done in order ; the traces of a sober 
&od careful management were visible in all quarters. They 
<ficl not here consider it a part of hospitality to make their 
gaeets get drunk at their table, and it was remarked by Rick 
Lillis, that it was the first time since the foundation stone of 
^ building had been laid that two successive years had roll- 
^ over the roof of Tipsy Hall, without its being possible for 
^ body to say with truth that he had seen a human being * 
'^sicated" within its wallSf or a tradesman leaye the d6#r « . 
with bis bill unpaid. ^ « ^ . 
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Notwithstanding all that Mr. Moynehan could do to prevent 
such an occurrence, her husband became acquainted with 
the Tobins and relished their acquaintance. Their wit, their 
fuD,iheir show of good nature and of hospitality, could not 
fail to win some favor from one who really was what they 
.affected to be. There are many persons whose very virtues, 
or at least dispositions for virtue, are often sources of strong 
temptation to themselves. Mr. Moynehan's frank and un- 
suspecting nature, and social temperament were to him oc- 
•casions of imminent danger. The Tobins talked so pleas- 
antly, and so good-humoredly, and so good-naturedly, that 
he found it impossible not to like their company. Of the 
justice of this opinion, Mrs. Moynehan could not form any 
correct idea, for as there were no females amongst the family 
4it Castle Tobin, she had never set her foot within its precincts. 
Her opinion, at first so unfavorable, became something more 
tolerant, however, when, after several months had passed, 
she could not recollect that her husband had once returned 
home with any symptom of those excesses about him, which 
she had been taught to apprehend at Castle Tobin. 

In another way, however, their acquaintance was not so 
advantageous. On two or three occasions, old Mr. Tobin 
liad found it necessary to trespass on his friend Moynehan's 
purse, to an amount already rather embarrassing ; and with 
what the latter could not help thinking the best intentions in 
the world, these moneys had never been repaid. Mrs. Moy- 
nehan, however, as soon as she understood what had taken 
place, was determined to provide against a recurrence of the 
same misfortune. She entered upon the subject one morn- 
ing at the breakfast table, and after a severe lecture on the 
injustice he was committing towards their child, as well as 
to those who had better claims on his assistancef obliged him 
to *' make a vow" that he never again ^ould lend money to 
the Tobins without her concurrence. He did so, and all 
•was peace for some time after. 

All hitherto was well with Mr* Moynehan. He had a 
property, moderate, it is tru^, but to wnich his industry was 
daily adding something ; a wife who knew Buchan's Do- 
mestic Medicine, in the country phrase, from cover to cover, 
.and in whose eyes he was, without exception, the greatest 
ifika in Ireland; a promising bo^, agknowledged on all 
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lands to be the *' living image" of himselfy and a tenaotiy 
who looked up to him for assistance and protectionr and were 
never disappointed. He rose at morning with the sun, dress- 
-ed himself briskly, was not ashamed to gd down on his knee9 
to return thanks for the past, and petition for (he future ; nor 
did he think himself a whit the worse for never omitting this 
duty either at night or morning. He kept a hospitable 
board ; a door ^ that opened with a latch ;'' a bed for the 
traveller ; a warm fireside and a wholesome dinner for the 
humble mendicant. When he had discharged his duties hi» 
conscience was at rest, and if any of his neighbors at such a 
time sought to make amends for their own delinquencies by 
lecturing him, he would listen in silence, contented with hav- 
ing done what other people only seemed to talk about. 

This life of tranquillity and goodness, however, was doom- 
ed to meet with a singular reverse. The fiend, 

grown wiser than of yore, 

Who tempts by making rich, not making poor, 

put it into the head of some official functionary of the state 
to appoint Mr. Moynehan a collector of assessed taxes in 
his district, and into Mr. Moynehan's to accept it. What 
the publicans were in the ancient Roman provinces, the tax- 
collectors were at a certain period in ** our own green isle ;" 
that is to say persons well paid for taking pains to make their 
own fortunes. A few years before, the proprietor of Tipsy 
Hall might have thought such a situation not worthy of his 
acceptance, but a considerable alteration had taken place in 
the afiairs of that establishment It was therefore with no 
Me satisfaction that Mr. Moynehan received the appoint- 
ment, wholly ignorant as he was of the innumerable risks by 
which it was attended. He had heretofore been honest, and 
he did not see why a man might not be an honest tax-gath- 
erer as well as an honest farmer. Accordingly he set about 
the duties of his new office with alacrity. 

An eminent statesman, some years since, when about to 
aoDounce the intention of government to repeal the assessed 
taxes in Ireland, assigned as one of the motives which influ- 
enced ministers in coming to such a resolution — **that they 
were found to fall very heavy upon those country gentlemen 
^ho t0er» hind enough to pay them,^* Mr. Moynehan found 
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few of his neighbors so disposed. It was trae, nothing coold 
be more frank and hospitable than the manner in which they 
all received him when he came to their houses. They load- 
ed him with attentions. The best bed in the house and the 
best wine in the cellar were at his service. They had com- 
pany to meet him, and they had a thousand little things 
which he might want, and which they would find an opportu* 
nity to send him. But few articles liable to the king's taxes 
could he find in their possession. They had no windows- 
no hearths — no cows — no carriages ; all the wealth which, 
on the previous evening, had been displayed with so much 
munificence, had dwindled on the following morning into ab- 
solute poverty. Mr. Moynehan was thunderstruck — but he 
could not help himself. His predecessors in office, he was 
told, had pursued a certain line of conduct, and he must not 
make himself singular. On one occasion his preciseness 
was near involving him in a serious affair. There was no 
carriage, he was told ; and as he knew that truth towards a 
tax-gatherer was not here regarded with much scrupulosityv 
he asked to see the coach-house. The gentleman bowed in 
assent, but signified at the same time that he considered such 
conduct as an impeachment of his veracity. Mr. Moynehan 
did not persist, and he was favored in a few days with a cor- 
dial salute from this veracious gentleman as he passed him 
in a dashing cabriolet It was indeed a thing almost impos- 
sible (so irresistible is the influence of bad example) to hoki 
the office and to keep the hands untainted — 

And things impossible \:an't be, 
And never, never come to pass. 

Temptation effected for Mr. Moynelmn what it has effected- 
for millions. It wrought his fall. Bribes were poured in 
upon him from all quarters. One supplied his table— one* 
his manger — another his bin — a fourth his cellar — a hundred 
his pantry — Every house in the country had a convivial board,, 
a comfortable chamber, and a blazing fire for the tax-gatherer. 
The least he felt to be expected Of him, in return for these 
civilities was (like the unjust steward) where one owed a 
hundred bushels to the state, to take his pen and write do\¥a 
fiAy, or perhaps not a fifth of that, and it often happened that 
even that fifth remained unpaid. 
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Those who have ooce enjoyed the peace of a pure con- 
sctence^ cannot find repose in its opposite. Neither the in* 
fluence of an example that seemed almost universal, nor the 
stunted maxims of convenience by which the tax-gatherer 
soi^ht to satisfy his mind, could make his new life happy. 
^ ifhat signifies it when the loss is divided amongst so many 
that they cant feel it 1" — ^** Sure every body is doing it."— 
** What good would it do to have one out of a thousand go 
against all the rest?" Such were the arguments by which at 
moments of reflection he resisted the warnings of conscience, 
but which could not wholly silence its reproaches. We 
grieve to relate the issue. When peace of mind is lost, men 
generally seek to supply its place by false excitement, and 
so did Mr. Moynehan. He found it easier to divert his atr 
tention from the consideration of his evil ways, than to take 
up a vigorous resolution and amend them. Accordingly, 
Moynehan, the pattern of sobriety and decorum to his neign- 
borhood, fell by degrees into habits of vulgar dissipation* 
He seldom now returned sober to his home. His rational 
hours were hours of hurry, and fretfulness, and impatience, 
and he now was only mirthful when reason had been drown- 
ed in whiskey punch. 

It must not bo supposed, however, that this course was 
deliberately chosen by Mr. Moynehan ; on the contrary there 
was scarcely a morning on which he did not renew his deter- 
mination of altering his life, and scarce an evening after 
which this determination did not require a renewal. 

** Say no more, Mary, say no more," he said, after Mrs. 
Moynehan had given utterance to one of her customary mor- 
ning counsels ; ** I tell you this is the last night I will ever' 
dine away from home." 

** You have often said that" 

" Well, I will fulfil it now." 

** Take my advice, Edmond, and do not dine to-night at 
Castle Tobin. You know that you no longer leave that 
houBe in the condition that you ought The place and the 
company wouU overcome all the resolutions that were ever 
made. Oh, my dear husband, you are putting an end to all 
our happiness, and, what is worse, you are securing your own 
destruction. Do, Edmond, be guided at last by one who 
loves you better than ever the Tobins did. Do not continue 
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to destroy our comfort and the hopes of our Door cli3d ; I 
wish we never had left our tittle cottage on tile Snaanon side ; 
I wish we never had heard of this estate, that has brouglit sin 
and ruin to our doors. Will you not grant me this requesty 
my dear husband ? Will you not look to yourself before it is 
too late ? Tou dare not think of continuing such a Kfe, and 
how can you tell what time may be given you for amending kJ* 

" Say no more, now, Mary, — say no more.'* 

^ But I must say more, Edmond, until I have your prom- 
ise. I am more than ever anxious on this morning, for I had 
the most dreadful dreams last night, about you and the To- 
bins.** 

•* Pooh, pooh, nonsense." 

^It may be so, and I trust it is so ; but I can't help think- 
ing of it. I thought that they made you stay to dine at Cas- 
tle Tobin, and that after making you drunk they were mur- 
dering you in a private room, while you cried out to them to 
give you time for repentance, but they refused it." As she 
said this, she cast herself weeping upon her husband's neck. 

** What folly, ray dear !" exclaimed Moynehan in an an- 
gry tone. " I wonder you could pay attention to such silly 
thoughts ; to talk in that manner of the Tobins ! some of the 
best fellows breathing, and the warmest friends I have." 

** If they were your real friends," said Mrs. Mo3mehan, 
*^ they would not do so much as they are doing to bring about 
your ruin. We were happy until we knew them. Listen to 
me, Edmond. Tou have already done us grievous injury — 
to me and to your child, and, worst of all, to yourself. Stop 
|where you are, and go no farther on the road to ruin. Be- • 
gin this instant, by resolving not to go to-night to Castle To- 
bin, and by keeping that good resolution." 

" But I promised Tobin, my dear." 

*' Break that promise, and come home," said Mrs. Moyne- 
han. " If you expect to change your whole plan of life with- 
out meeting any difficulties, or without being obliged to use 
any violence to your own wishes, or to those of others, you 
are mistaken, I can assure you. Make this one effort res- 
olutely, and the next will be easy." 

^* Pooh, my dear ; is it not a great deal better to keep this 
one promise, since I have made it, and to-morrow, and for 
the future, to take care to make no promise at all T' 
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, ^ It is not," aaid Mrs. Moynehan. *' £very new sia makes 
tin bad habit twice as strong ; you will find it harder to ro- 
fiise promising to-morrow, than you do to break the promise 
jwi have made to-day. Remain at home this evening, £d* 
mood, and begin what you dare not think of leaving unbegun 
for ever." 

The tax-gatherer paused to meditate, xteform and be at 
peace ! A happy prospect ; but how enormous was the 
mountain of guilt that now lay between him and his past 
condition. All that he had ever pilfered from the public 
purse must be restored. That awful word ** Restitution," had 
more of terror in it than all beside. What ! condemn himself 
to poverty and want for all bis future life, in order to refund 
the thousands at the embezzlement of which he had conni- 
ved ! Why, two long lives, spent in the closest economy, 
would not enable him to repay one half the amount Stul, 
justice confronted him with her immutable countenance ; it 
ihust be done, or he was lost for ever. 

May one be pardoned and retain the offence ? 

He struggled with the uncomfortable conviction ; and while 
he did so, the prospect of Mr. Tobin's jovial board, the pleas- 
ant laughing faces and inspiring cheer by which it was to be 
enlivened, came before him, and the words " lost for ever !" 
died away on the horizon of his thought with a faint and fee« 
ble echo. 

While he was deliberating, the hour arrived for his depart- 
ure. 

" No," he said to his wife, '* I cannot, and I will not break 
my promise of dining with Tobin ; but this is the last even- 
ing I will ever dine away from home. Mind now — I have 
fl^id it, and you shall find that I will keep my word." 

Mrs. Moynehan said no more, but a look of agony told 
W disappointment On entering the hall he found a num- 
ber of people assembled at his levee, as usual. 

^ My master's compliments, Sir, with a pair of youpg tur- 
ksys^ for Mrs. Moynehan." 
^'My master's compliments. Sir, with a bag of oats." 
*^ My master's compliments. Sir, an' he has the grass o* 
lbs cow ready now, that he was talkin' of." 
♦* My master's compliments. Sir — " 
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And a dozen other presents, which there was no refusing* 
The messengers were dismissed with suitable answers, and 
the state was defrauded of a fresh portion of its revenue. 
Open-eyed, Mr. Mojmehan consented to the peculatipn of 
some fifty or sixty pounds additional from his Majesty's ex* 
chequer. And his only apology was custom. Every body 
did it! Devouring custom! 

But all was now ready for his departure, and Mrs. Moyne- 
han's deeper anxieties were swallowed up in providing for 
his personal comfort. 

** Remember, £dmond, if any thing should oblige you to 
spend the night at Castle Tobin, to look well to the sheets. 
Tou remember the last night you slept there that you were 
near bringing home your death of cold. If you just hold the 
sheet that way to your cheek for half a minute, (taking a cor- 
ner of her apron to suit the action to the word), you can tell 
at once whether it is damp or not Here's the Opodeldoc-— 
and the thing for the tooth-ache. — Nelly ! Nel — ly !" 

** Goin', goin', ma'am." 

"Where's the comforter?" 

" 'Tis in the pocket o' the masther's body, ma'am." 

" That terrible stumbling mare ! I don't know how you 
can trust your life to her. But you men absolutely don't 
know what fear is. Nelly ! Nel — ^ly !" 

" Goin', ma'am, goin' !" 

" Where's the child ?" 

"Masther Mun, where are you, sir? Don't you bear 
yourself callin'?" 

The child was brought out to receive his father's customary 
parting caress. Many further additions were made to those^ 



— - lengthened sage advices 
The husband fra the wife despises, 

before the tax-gatherer mounted his horse and rode away» 
Trotting briskly down the avenue which led to the high road* 
a few hours' easy riding brought him to the district in whicb 
his business for the day was principally cast. It is not nec^ 
essary to follow him through the detail of all his occupations* 
He collected a tolerable sum at the houses of the neighbor* 
ing gentry, and in disregard of Mrs. Moynehan's ^ counsels 
sweet," took the road to Castle Tobin. 
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• .For a lon^ time af^er they had left Uie main road, he was 
aooonpanied by Rick Lillis, who still filled the same situatioa 
in the eoaployment of Mr. Moynehan, that Faustulus did ia 
that of the Latia monarch. The evening had a menacing 
look* and both occasionally glanced at the gathering masses 
of vapor over head without venturing to exchange their ap* 
prehensions. At length, the following conversation arose 
between them. 
** Masther." 
"Well, Rick?" 

«^ Will you tell me, sir, if you plase, how much money you 
may have about you at this pras'nt moment ?" 
** Why do you ask?" 
•• Oh, for rasons o' my own." 
^ I have near five hundred pounds." 
" 'Tis a dale o' money," said Rick. 
*' It is, indeed." 
< ^ This is a lonesome road, masther." 
" 'Tis, Rick." 

^ An' do you mane to come back this way to-night from 
Castte Tobin, sir?" 
'' If I should not be prevailed upon to remain for the night." 
Rick looked dissatisfied. 

«' 'Twas but a poor choice," said he, " between the bog 
and the cliff. I'm not over satisfied, master, about the prO" 
pridy of your having so much money about you late at night, 
aa' goin' such a lonesome road. Sure you know, sir, 
twoukln't be wishin' to you for a dale, you lost that money 
to-night." 

" 'Twould not be wishing to me. Rick, for near five hun- 
dred pounds." 

'* Ayah, it's no joke at all, masther, nor no laughin' matther 
either. I declare I don't like the thoughts of it, at alL I 
tell you there's bad boys about these mountains. I'd just as 
soon expect that one o' them lads would let a handful o' 
money Uiat way pass him by, as I would to see a cat left 
akme with a pail o' mHk, an' to have no call to it" 

** DcHB't you know. Rick, that in the reign of Brian Boro- 
koke^ a young lady travelled on foot through Ireland, with a 
gold ling on the top oC a long wand, to show that there was 
no Bttch thing as a rogu^ ki tbo whole idand ?" 

♦6 
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^ Why tfaeiiv sirf mnnuher to the bit of that My ever see 
foot in those mountaiosi or if she did, it's more than she eouki 
do these times. Be said by me« sir, an' go home safe an' 
aound with jour mooej, while you have it." 

^ There is no danger, Rick," said his master, ^ for if I 
should not choose to encounter the midnight journey^ I can 
take a bed at Castle Tobin." 

'* Why then, I'll tell you my mind out o' the face," said 
Rick ; ** that's a plan I don't like one bit betther than the 
other. The Lord forgive us, *tisn't in my way, nor any one 
else's, to be dpakin' ill o' those that am't eonvanient to de- 
find themselves ; but there's rasons for 'what I say. I'd be 
very unfond, if I had it, to pass a night at Castle Tobin with 
such a sum o' money as that. Them Tobins have a bad re- 
port in the countbry: they're needy, bould, daarin' young 
men (an' heaven forgive me if I belies 'em), that would a' 
most rob a priest. 1 declare, I'd rather of the two take the 
road itself, bad as it is. An' see, along with that, the night < 
is threat'nin'." 

Mr. Moynehan could not help feeling struck, in spite of 
himself, with the double warning that was given him by both 
his wife and servant. The reports of robberies, and even 
worse, among these lonesome hills, were not unfrequent ; 
and it would, he knew, be certain and total ruin to him and 
his family to lose such a sum as he at present held in his 
saddle-bags. Such, however, is the infatuation of habit, that 
he could not resist the temptation of spending a jovial even- 
ing with the Tobins, renevring, nevertheless, his determina- 
tion not to suffer any persuasion to lead him, on this night at 
least, beyond the bounds of perfect moderation. It was true 
he felt some uncomfortable twinges of conscience when he 
recollected certain immutable truths which he was in the 
habit of hearing more frequently than he heeded their sig- 
nificance; such as that he who tnUa the ctmae^ wilU the 
effect, and that he who would fly the fauU must fly the 
temptation^ and that it is impossiole to court the occasion and 
Q9oid the consequence ; with other maxims of the kind, which, 
when they pressed in too troublesome a manner upon his rec- 
ollection, he strove to banish by putting spurs to his mare, or 
entering into further conversation with Rick Liliis, as he 
strove to keep pace with his master* 
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By this tiine tbe night had begun to put its meoAces into 
execution. The win£ now risen high, came howling up the 
mountain road behind them, and rustling in the fields of rush- 
es and bog myrtle which skirted the lonesome track. The 
cloudSf with outline faintly visible in the gathering darkness^ 
drove rapidly over head, as if scared by some terrific power 
rising far behind on the horizon. Large drops of rain gave 
warning of the approaching deluge^ and both travellers fasten- 
ed a few additional buttons, and put their horses to a quicker 
pace. Before the storm had burst in all its terror, they had 
reached a crossway where it had been arranged that Lillis 
should take the homeward road, while Mr. Moynehan con- 
tinued his route to Castle Tobin. 



CHAPTER VI. 

« It is necessary that we anticipate the arrival of the tax- 
gatherer, in order to give with all the brevity consistent with 
clearness of narrative, an account of the company who awai- 
ted him. 

There was, in the first place, Mr. Tobin, the first of the 
family who had made his appearance in the country, and who 
had built the Castle to which he gave his family name. This 
castle, it should be stated, was no castle at all, but a plain 
house, dignified with that sounding name, from its occupying 
what was once the site of a strong-hold of the old Earls of 
Desmond. Busy and malicious tongues asserted that Mr. 
Tobin had left his native country charged with the crime of 
Marmion, but nothing positive was ever known upon the sub- 
♦ ject. 

One of his first acts was not calculated to conciliate the 
good-will of the country people. In order to procure materi- 
als for the building, he took down the remaining walls of an 
old monastery, which stood at a little distance, rather than, at 
a slight increase of expense, be at the pains of drawing stones 
from a neighboring quarry. , And it was told of him as an in- 
stance of retributive justice, that in giving directions respect- 
ing the shaping of one of those stones, a splinter flew off, 
and, striking him in the right eye, deprived him for ever of 
the benefit of that organ. 

There was one peculiarity in the site chosen for the edifice 
which is worth observing. It was so constructed that both 
the principal sitting-room and bed-room were in no Jess 
than three difierent counties, so that in case a bailiff should 
make his way unexpectedly into either apartment, Mr. Tobin, 
by shifting his chair from one side of the parlor fire-place to 
another, could plead an illegal caption, or if invaded at his 
dressing tabfe, might jump into bed and defy the law and its 
officer together. 

He had two sons, who were not blessed with an equal share 
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of thciiMtt|Mrual affection. The idea bad got iolo the heada of 
lir. Tobin and bia lady tbat the eldeat boj waanot their aoo, 
but a cbaDgeliDg, and the unhappy child waa a aufierer to 
this wretch^ prejudice. They made him do the work of a 
menial in their kitchen, while the second was elevated to the 
place and privileges of the first born. It was perhaps for- 
tunate for the elder, in some respects, as he became the only 
amiable member of his family. Wisdom, like grief, aaya 
somebody, is an affection of the mind, and not a thing to be 
taught by lectures. It was so the elder Tobin learnt it, but 
the unkindness of his friends affected his health, and he died 
young. 

He was not much missed at Castle Tobin, but the wicked* 
preference of the parents was not left without some punish* 
ment Toung Tobin grew up to be a fine young man, and* 
fought, and hunted, and drank, and gambled, and showed 
himself in every way a real son of his father, and no change* 
linff whatsoever. And accordingly the father doted on him. 

One morning, say the historians of the neighborhood, Mr. 
Tobin saw his son going out at a very early hour. He aak- 
ed him where he was going, and the young man answereA 
carelessly *' no tohere^ only up the mountains to fight a dueU*^ 
Whether through recklessness, or that he disbelieved the 
young scape-grace, the father is reported to have recom« 
mended him to ^ take the greyhounds with him, and that he 
might have a very pretty course when it was over.'^ The 
son adopted the suggestion, but there n^^as no occasion for 
the dogs. He was brought home, in less than two hours, 
after, a corpse, to Castle Tobin. 

It was on the death of his wife, which followed soon after, 
that old Tobin adopted Frank, his nephew, to whom, as he 
was one of the colnpany on this occasion, it is necessary that 
we direct our attention for a little time. 

Frank Tobin had the misfortune of being 

*' A self-willed imp, a grandame's child/' 

and was left for his education altogether to the system of so« 
eietylb which he grew up. As to restraint, he never knew 
what it was to have his wishes contradicted in a single in* 
atance, in which it was physically possible to comply witb 
tfaem. His grandmamma, it should be known^was & great 
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ladjf and had spent many years abroad, where sheliad pick- 
ed up several notions which it was veiy hard to understand. 
She hated any thing that people were used to. Nothing 
would do for her either in the way of ribands or principles, 
except it was spick-and-span new. If it were possible to 
administer nourishment at the ears, Mrs. Tobin never would 
have wished to see the mouth eniployed for that purpose ; 
and one would think to hear her speak that it was mere pre- 
judk:e made all mankind persevm'e in walking erect instead 
of creeping on all-fours. In a word, good Mrs. Tobin was 
rather a charlatan in her notions about educating children, 
and master Frank Tobin was not five years old before he 
began to turn her foible to his own account ; for none are 
more quicksighted than children in perceiving whether the in- 
dividual intrusted with their instruction is a quack or a person 
of common sense. Though not altogether an ill-natured 
child, he became, from Mrs. Tobin's system of passive com- 
pliance, one of the greatest pests and tyrants that ever plagu- 
ed a household. His father and mother, who had never tra- 
velled, did not altogether relish Mrs. Tobin's plans, but they 
«ere afraid to interfere. His grandmother was rich, and 
ley thought she would make Frank her heir. 
But she died and disappointed them, as Frank had disap- 
poioted ber^ And what was now to be done ? Here was 
Frad(, a fine genUeman, too proud to take any situation, and 
too poor to do without it. His mode of life was now some* 
what curious. He used to spend a great part of the day fish- 
ing, or shooting, or coursing, and the produce of his sport be 
forwarded to the different families in the neighborhood with 
whom he was connected by affinity or by liking. He could 
glaze windows, and cement broken china, and mend old fur- 
niture, and tune pianos, and play a little on the flute, and exe- 
cute sundry little ofiices of that kind, which made him a wel- 
come visitor at the houses of most of his country friends* 
And if he had confined bis accomplishments to such nmtters 
as these, all would have been well ; but it was far otherwise* 
Although very good-humored at a convivial meeting, and ca- 
pable of singing a hearty song and passing a merry joke, he 
was plagued with an unfortunate temper, which was continually 
• involving him in disputes^ He had, however, by some meaDS 
got die name of an humorist, and bis last advwaiture was cir- 
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Ciliated as regularly in bis ^nwn circle as the last ban mot of 
a l^al functionary in oiir own day. There was scarce an 
Assize or Quarter Sessions at which Frank Tobin had not to 
answer some score of charges for assault and battery. A 
ehild of liberty, Frank could not, from his boyhood, endure 
any system of human law, which he conceived wholly unnec- 
essary for the maintenance of society. All law and govern- 
inent, he used to say, was a job ; a mere trick, intended for 
the purpose of putting money into the pockets of lawyers, 
and throwing impediments in the way of young fellows who 
were '* inclined for fiin.'' It was all an invention of roguish 
attorneys and counsellors. This theoretical antipathy to the 
entire system was not without its practical effects ; for Frank 
Tobin visited severely, on the persons of the individual pro- 
fessors, when they happened to fall in his way, his abstract 
dislike of the profession. His highest game, however, in 
this way, were the bailiffs and tipstaffs, who were sent to ap- 
prehend him for his misdemeanors, or at best some Special 
oessioos Attorney, and with these he waged perpetual and 
implacable war. .^ 

He was first recommended to the notice of his uncle by dV 
characteristic incident He was sauntering one dny through 
the mountains in the neighborhood of Castle Tobin, when he 
saw a countryman at a little distance walking to and fro upon 
a field and looking very disconsolate. 

" Well, my good man," said Frank, " what's the matter 
with you?' 

** Ah, plase your honor, I'm destroyed. I have a laiijicat 
again' that man over, an' I don't know from Adam how will 
I take him." 

He pointed to a house about twenty yards distant. On the 
half door, which was closed, rested the muzzle of a blunder- 
buss, and behind sat the proprietor, quietly seated in his chair, 
and seeming to wait the first hostile movement on the part of 
his adversary. Having ascertained from the man that the 
case was one of peculiar hardship, Frank Tobin, who was a 
kind of knight errant in a small way, and quite as ready to en- 
counter danger in another's behalf as in his own, determined 
to accost him. He bade the man continue to walk up and 
down while he went to seek assistance. He had not gone 
fiir before he met one of his own companions. 
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«*Tomy" said he, **have you got a stick?'' 

••I have, sir.'* 

**iDo you see that house over V* 

" I do, sir.*' 

^ Well, go round and stand o' one side the back door and 
when you see a man running out there, knock him down." 

" I will, sir." 

Away went Tom, while Frank, slipping close along the 
front of the house laid both hands upon the muzzle of the 
blunderbuss and effectually secured it. The fellow, as he 
had anticipated, ran for the back door, where Tom, with great 
punctuality, knocked him down. Both then delivered their 
prisoner into the hands of the man who had got what he call- 
ed the '^ latificat," while Frank said — 

** That's the way to do business, my lad, and not to be 
looking for any of your latitats nor rattle-traps neither. If 

Jou take my advice, you never will have any call to the law. 
t would be long before one of your three-and-nine-penny 
schemers would show you how to serve that bit of pap^r after 
you had got it." 

It happened that the man was a tenant of his uncle, who, 
on hearing of the affair, took Frank under his patronage, 
which he still continued to afford him, with some restraint, 
however, on his favorite inclinations, as Mr. Tobin's charac- 
ter obliged him to maintain some degree of decorum towards 
his old foes, a circumstance which many thought would prey 
upon his health. 

Besides these were Will Buffer, so named for his prodig- 
ious strength of limb and wonderful agility of muscle, which 
almost enabled him to realize the fables of Fleetfoot in the 
fairy tale ; and Mr. Dungan, Frank's old tutor, whom his 
grandmother had engaged for no other reasons according to 
Uieir humble neighbors, who are often as shrewd as their 
superiors, than that " he was just as cracked as she was her- 
self." He had some strange notions about the pronunciation 
of the letter C, which had gone against him all through life, 
but which he would rather die then surrender. 

Such were the principal individuals *of the company whom 

Mr. Moynehan was asked, to meet to-night at Castle Tobio. 

He was received with a tumult of delight, Frank Tobin 

undertaking, when they had sat dowii» to make him acquaint- 

•d with the people in the room. 
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** That's Will Buffer, sitting near mj uncle. Did 700 ever 
meet Will Buffer before? He's one of the ablest fellows in 
Ireland. I saw him lifl a deal table with his teeth. He can 
somerset over his horse. Ton never saw such a smart fel- 
jb^. He can run like the wind." 

^ And who is that next your father f 

** That! Oh, that's Tom Goggin. You'll soon know who 
Tom Goggin is. He's a great wit You never saw a fel- 
low tell such stories, nor say such good things as Tom. 
He'd make you split your sides laughing, listening to him." 

There was something in the appearance of. Tom Goegm 
and the Buffer which Mr. Moynehan did not altogether rehsh, 
Bor was his prejudice removed by the manners of both in the 
course of the e vening. The Buffer was one of those cfalirac- 
ters occasionally to be met in the Ireland of that day — rare, 
we believe, in our own. He had just enough of the gentleman 
in his appearance to form a convenient mask for the bully, 
which was his real character. With an appearace of hot- 
headwl impetuosity, he had underneath a fund of low and 
selfish cunning. He knew perfectly to whom he might 
rude, and in what quarter his ignorant contradictions migl 
be hurled with impunity ; but. no one had ever caught ^nT 
playing off the bully towards any one who was capable of 
affording him a dinner, and bed, or from whom he might at 
any time calculate upon a seasonable loan of money. With 
such persons he was content to be a good-humored and un- 
resisting butt, a degree of servility for which he compensated 
to his wounded pride by unprovoked and invariabla- insolence 
to all those individuals from whom he expected nothing, be- 
cause they had nothing to afford. Incapable either by any 
natural or acquired superiority of mind of attracting the atten- 
tion of a weir«ducated circle, he usually opened his conversa- < 
tioD by a direct contradiction of the last speaker ; always pro- <^., 
vided that fast speaker were not a person from whom he had 
aoything to hope for. 

Nor was the wit in the least degree more prepossessing. 
Tom Goggin's forte was a horse-laugh ; it was almost all 
that he could do in the way of social communion, and accor- 
dingly bis single faculty was put to frequent use. He might 
be said to have laughed his way through life. Whenever he 
mnd whet he meant for a good thing, he chorased the effort 
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with a hearty laug^, and his compaDions had gradually falkii 
into ^e hahit of joining him, until at length he got the reputa- 
tion of a wit. Probably his hearers thought no one had a 
better right to know what a joke was worth than the man who 
had made it. But Tom Goggin's faculty of laughing served 
him in many other ways. It was just as useful to him in ap» 
, plauding another's joke, as in procuring sympathy for his 
own. If Tom had injured your reputation, and that you re- 
monstrated with him about it, he laughed until it became al- 
most impossible to avoid joining him. If he had purloined 
your great coat or umbrella by way of joke, and you reclaim- 
ed your property, he would laugh, and laugh until you gave 
lip all hope of getting an answer from him. If yon were fool 
enough to lose temper, and set about chastising him, Tom 
would still laugh, and it was ten to one, if you were not on 
your guard, but he would have the whole country laughing at 
you too. 

Notwithstanding all this fun, there was something, as we 
have said, in Tom's countenance which the tax-gatherer did 
not relish. There was more, he thought, of meanness, than 

« Iff either good-humour or good-nature, in all this laughter, 
and whilst he observed the half-knowing leer which he sent 
around the room as he gave vent to one of his good thines, he 
felt less inclined to laugh, than to exclaim with honest Dog- 
berry, ** Friend, hold thy peace ; I do not hke thy look, I 
promise thee." 

The evening, nevertheless, rolled pleasantly away, and the 
tax-gatherer was tempted more than once to overstep the 
bounds which he had prescribed to himself on leaving home. 
For a long time, however, he restrained himself, nor was it 
until late that habit and the occasion overcame his prudence. 
It was observed that when he had done so, althouga he soon 
entered fully and even wildly into the revel spirit of the night, 
there was something strange and peciiliar in his manner du- 
ring the whole evening. He was fitful in his mirth, and 
his loudest and roost boisterous bursts of hilarity were suc- 
ceeded by long fits of absence and absorbing silence, as if he 
were on me eve of some enterprise in whidi the fortunes of 
his life were interested. 

The truth was, that the recollection of his gold, the war* 
BiDgs of hb wife and Rick, and his prejudice against the new 
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guest9i to whom he had to-night heen introduced, made Moy- 
neban anxious to see the money safe at Tipsy Hall. Ac* 
cordingly, about midnight, and in the midst of a wild baccha- 
nalian uproar, he astonished bis host and bottle-companions 
by suddenly rising, and declaring his ifftention of going home* 
Never did aj>roposition excite^ more general indignation* 
Never had so pleasant a party been so unexpectedly broken 
up. Tom Goggin had never been so happy ; Will Buffer 
had given three somersets, and kicked the ceiling with his 
heels* and Ned Stokes, a capital fellow, who was at every 
party because he knew how to sing a comic song, was just 
going to give them ** The Irish Schoolmaster." He had 
actually begun — 

Misther Byrne was a man 

Of a very great big knoIUdge, 
An' behind a quickset hedge 
In a bog he kept his college — 

when the tax-gatherer rose* Everybody strove to dissuade 
him. ^ 

*^ Why, 'tis blowing a perfect storm," said Mr. Tobin. A 

*^And that mountain road," exclaimed Frank, *' where 
robberies are ^s common as — as — anything." 

** I — ca-— caan't help it — I must be at home to-night," ex- 
claimed M oynehan,endeavoring to resist the {rising delirium 
that was already making inroads on his reason, and affecting 
an air of great industry and seriousness. '* I have some ac- 
counts to make up that must be ready for the post to-mor- 
row.*' 

** If you have any loose cash about you, sir," said Goggin, 
rolling his eye around the room, and winking on the compa- 
ny, " I'd advise you to let me take care of it for you." 

In the burst of laughter which foUwed this effusion, Mr* 
Moynehan led the room, followed by the Tobins, who con- 
tinued in vain to represent to him, with all the force of lan- 
guage and of argument, which the glass had led them, the 
dangers of a solitary journey through the mountains at so 
late an hour* It was in vain likewise, that the wind dashed 
in Iho door as soon as the latch was raised with auch force, 
B8 to extinguish all the lights they had brought into the hall, 
ftod almost to destroy the already tottering equiUbrium of the 
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tax-gatherer. He seemed determioed to make up by obstina- 
cy for the deficiency of argument, and resolved, at all events, 
to undertake the journey. Buttoning up his great coat to his 
chin, and shaking the hands of his companions and his host 
with vehement cordiality, he sprung upon his mare, and with 
a wild halloo, dashed foiward through the stormy night- 
gloom. For some minutes the revellers stood to hear the 
shout repeated, and the tramp of the horses' hoofs growing 
fainter in the distance, until it had ceased to reach their ears. 
Soon after the company broke up, the Buffer and Tom Grog- 
gin riding off together. 

The next morning the tax-gatherer's horse was found, 
without a rider, at a little distance from his house, and the sad- 
dle cloth and bridle had the marks of blood. The truth was at 
once disclosed to the perplexed and agonised widow, for so she 
was already deemed. Mrs. Moynehan acted on the occasion 
with more firmness and resignation than might have been ex- 
pected from her. She caused the most thorough search to be 
made along the line of roads, and. through the fields and bogs 
that lay b^ween their house and Castle Tobin. £very bog- 
Ade was dragged, and every comer ransacked, but in vain. 
A woman of strong mind and deep affections, the shock to 
Mrs. Moynehan was proportionably violent. 

*^ Look, Edmond," she said, holding up the bloody hou- 
sing, and gazing with agony on her orphan child as he enter- 
ed her apartment, '* Look at all that is left us of your father." 

The boy stared for a moment as if at a loss to comprehend 
her meaning. 

** My dear child," said the widow, '* let what is our ruin, be 
at least your warning. Your father, who leA home yester- 
day in perfect health, will never now return to us again. He 
has been murdered on his road." 

The boy turned pale and red by turns, as he looked from 
the saddle-cloth to his mother's countenance, and said at last 
in a whisper — 

" By whom, mother V* 

^ Heaven only can tell that and he who did it," said the 

widow — ^* Oh, it was an evil day for us all when he accepted 

that situation — Till then he was happy, good, and virtuous — 

he made all happy round him. But now — " 

At these words, and at the recollection of the altered Ufift 
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eh her husband bad been leading during bis latter jrears, 
imhappy woman swooned away, and was conveyed to her 
tiDeot. Years rolled away, and the circumstances ai- 
ling the disappearance of the tax-gatherer, remained en- 
ped in darkness as deep as that in which he had set out 
is last journey. A proclamation was issued from Dublin 
tie, commencing with the usual — ^^ Whereas some evil* 
ded person or persons, &c. ;" and offering a reward of 
hundred guineas for the detection of the murderer, but in' 
1. Whether he had been struck by lightning, stifled in a 
, torn to pieces (as some sage fair ones hinted) by evil 
its, or destroyed by beings no less malignant of his own 
a and species, were questions that exhausted speculation 
remained unsolved. The broken-hearted widow sought 
le consolation for the terrible stroke, in devoting henelf 
tie education of her son, whom she determined to bring 
n the strictest principles of religion and virtue. 
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CHAPTER Vlf. 

About fifteen years before this perod« there stoodi within 

a hundred paces of the outskirts of B , a house of mod* 

erate size* of which no living eve has seen a trace. It was 
tenanted by a humble barber of the name of 'Berne. Be- 
side the dwelling stood a lofty elder, in which the magpie and 
the goldfinch built their nests. Behind was a garden, stock- 
ed i|ith heads of cabbage, some rows of gooseberry and cur- 
rant trees, with a few wall flowers and marigolds of flaming 
yellow. A handsome pole, rising oblique from the doorway« 
and bearing at its summit a tuft of hair that streamed upon 
the wind, announced to passengers the vocation of the own- 
er. On either side of the entrance, two small plots sprinkled 
with the commonest flowers, and fringed with rows of Lon- 
don pride or bachelors' buttons, gave grace and fragrance to 
the decent tenement. The thievish sparrow reared his noisy 
brood beneath the eves, and at evening the robin would often 
sing his short and plaintive song amongst the elder boughs. 

The house of the barber on Saturday evenings aflforded a 
lounge to many of the neighoring villagers. Here, while O' 
Berne stropped bis razors, or tucked a snow-white napkin 
under the grisly chin of some unwashed artisan, the many 
who waited to undergo a similar operation would lean against 
the well-scoured dresser, or take a hay-bottomed chair near 
the door, discussing politics, foreign and domestic, circulating 
the easy jest, or listening to the piquant anecdote. Amongst 
these persons there were few subjects on which the opinion of 
O' Berne had not considerable weight; and few ventured to 
interrupt the current of his speech, while, as he raised the 
mdlient foam, he would reveal to his wondering hearers the 
designs of many a potentate and minister, who fondly deemed 
them a secret to the world. 

The barber, as it was generally said, had migrated to this 
-vfliage from the southwestern town of Bantry. It was in 
the tenth year of his only son, Godfi^ey, this removal took 
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place. Soon after* chance threw the latter in the waj of a 
singular education. One evenings during the first )iear of 

their residence in B « the barher was busy, as usiial« in 

preparing his shop for the customers who generalJy dropped 
ui when the business of the day was over. While thus en- 
gaged, an old gentleman entered, a white-haired venerable 
lodcing man, but with eyebrows black as coal, and something 
in the expression of his dry and shrivelled features that was 
unaccountably repulsive and forbidding. It was not that he 
was morose. Tor his countnance wore a continual smile, and 
he seemed ever on the watch for something to jest about ; 
but sternness itself wouJd have been more agreeable than his 
uncordial mirth. It was a dry and heartless levity, not gen- 
uine good-humor ; and evidently indulged in, rather for the 
gratification of his own vanity than fi-om a desire of afibrding 
pleasure to others. Seeing little Godfrey playing on the 
floor, he began to question him, and was so much entertain- 
ed with the thoughtful solemnity of his answers, that he pro- 
posed, if the barber would allow it, to take him into his house- 
hold. O' Berne feared to miss an offer of patronage which 
promised so much advantage to his son, and promised with 
many expressions of gratitude, to take him to the gentleman'a 
house on the following day. 

The mansion was situated in a lonely and barren heath 
valley, about seven miles fom the village* It was a bare, 
wild looking edifice, occupying the centre of an enclosure (il 
could hardly be called a demesne), on which not a single 
branch of foliage was to b% seen, east or west, north or south* 
dat could qualify in the least degree the natural dreariness 
of the place. The first impression of the scene sunk down 
like lead upon the mind of the younger Godfrey. A peasant, 
whom th^ overtook upon the road, and from whom they 
made inquiries respecting the proprietor, told them ^tl^t 
very little was known about him at all in them parts ; that he 
bflfd no one livin' with him, only an old woman that used to 
dress his food and do the kitchen work, and that it was said 
he was a foreigner : but he was Kvin' there a good long while, 
and nothing was ever known to his disparagement.^ 

They found the old gentleman within. Seeing Uttle Godfrey 
radier lo^"^-sF>'i^ ^^ ^^^ prospect before him, he took him 
into tiw library, which was pretty well furnished, and took 
some pains to^reconcile him to his new abode. 
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Here young Godfrey remained for six years, during which 
time his only companions, except when he went to spend a 
day at his father's, were the proprietor of ihe mansion, the 
•old woman, and, far more entertaining and interesting to him 
than either, the books which burthened the shelves of the 
small library. Reading likewise was the constant occupa- 
4ion of his master. Seldom did he favor Godfrey with any 
conversation, and when he did, it was in such a brief ana 
lialf-sneering style, that the latter did not lament his general 
taciturnity. Never had he heard of a man who lived so iso- 
lated — so entirely centered in himself — as his new master* 
Nor while he secluded himself from all ordinary Intercourse 
with the world in which he lived, was it for the purpose of de- 
voting himself with more freedom to the concerns of anoth- 
er ; for Godfrey never observed in his master any of those 
actions or expressions, by which men are accustomed to in- 
timate their recollection of a higher allegiance than any they 
owe on earth. His patronage, however, and the leisure 
which he here enjoyed, enabled Godfrey O'Beme to lay up 
■a store of information, which, though nearly useless, and ia 
.some ^points worse than useless, from want of method, was 
far more extensive than was usual in his station. The sud- 
den death of his patron deprived him unexpectedly of those 
iirilliant hopes to which his father looked forward with a san- 
guine eye. The recluse was found one morning in his bed a 
corpse, and Godfrey was recalled to the paternal thresholdy 
as much in mystery with respect to the character and history 
of his late master as when first he -entered his house. 

In about a year afler, the elder O'Beme himself being 
^struck with his death sickness, sent for his son, who was at 
this time the only living member of his family. The latter, 
who was on a visit at the house of a friend in &e neighboring 
•city, came without loss of time to receive the dying injuoc- 
lions of his ojly parent He found the latter seated in the 
arm-chair which was usually allotted to his customers, appa- 
xently awaiting the last stroke of death, and surrounded by a 
numerous crowd of relatives and friends. On seeing his son 
approach, he bade one of the men, who stood near him,- to 
Ainfix the pole, which was made fast at the front door, and to 
1>ring it into the house.. His wishes being complied with be 
took the pole in his right handf causing it to stand erect upon 
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Ike door at his aidey aikl addrei sed his son in the following 
words:-— 

'^Tbis painted poie, Godfrey, is one o' the most ancient 
marks <tf our profession. It signifies that stick whicb» when 
the barber and the surgeon were the same, used to be held in 
their hands by the customers and worked this way, to make 
the blood come freer from the vein. This riband that's tied 
at the top signifies the bandage, and this stripe o' red paint 
that goes coiling down the pole, the blood, as it were, flow* 
ing &om the arm* This pole, Godfrey, has stood at my 
door, winter ai^ summer, for five and forty years. I never 
possessed a half-penny but what it brought me, and I never 
wished for an estate beyond it. If you are satisfied with it« 
you are as rich as an emperor ; if not, the riches of an em- 
peror would not make you so. Keep it then, and be con* 
tented with it, and you will be happy." 

So aaying, he placed the pole in the hand of his son, and 
soon after gave up the ghost. The latter interred the re* 
mains of his parent with all demonstrations of filial respect 
and piety, and entered presently afterwards upon the busiuesa 
and possessions be had left behind him. 

The younger Godfrey O'Berne had always been looked' 
upon in his neighborhood as a kind of oddity. Tall and ui»» « 
sainly in his figure, in his manner abrupt and sheepish* 
be was to far the greater number of his companions a subject 
of jest and ridicule rather than admiration. There was how^ 
ever, another circumstance which counteracted the efiect of 
Godfrey's manner and appearance. He was a great student,, 
and from various sources had contrived to amass a quantity. 
of knowledge in a mind of no ordinary force. 

Were we to take opinions on the cause of O'Berne's re*, 
serve and awkwardness, it is probable that we should find a. 
geat variety. Some would call it pride — and some, by way 
of being wiser than the rest, might say *^ it was a mixture of 
aeosibility." Whatever was the cause, the young barber, 
unlike his fellow in the Arabian Nights, was resented and 
meditative. He courted no friendships, sought no society, 
and seemed even impatient of that which he could not avoicU 
Still he bore in mind his father's dying counsel, and, while he 
courted solitude as much as possible, he gave no one any 
actual reason to complain of him. 

The young barber felt a want which .nona of us, in what- 
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ever rank or station we may be placed, have failed to experi* 
ence at some portion of our lives — the want of mental sym- 
pathy. There was no one in the village who shared his in- 
formation, or who could understand his thoughts on any sub- , 
ject, and it was not contempt, but the actual difference of 
mind that made him unwilling to mingle in societies where 
he could find nothing of considerable interest to him. It* so 
happened that the train of his reading was one peculiarly ad- 
apted to foster such contemplative habits. The works 
which fell into his hands related principally to moral and 
metaphysical subjects, and the barber, who had an acute, in- 
temgent spirit, was deeply caught by the profound and ah- > 
sorbing disquisitions which those books contained. How 
could he who had been all the preceding evening engaged in 
arduous endeavors to comprehend the reasonings of various 
philosophers on the connexion of mind with matter, and the 
mysterious manner in which both seem blended in the hu- 
man individual, be expected on the following day to take an 
active interest in the labours of a mechanical vocation, or in 
the vulgar sports that made the village echo near his dwell- 
ing? There is no fact, however, more notorious than the 
possibility of uniting an extensive knowledge of, and the live- 
liest interest in, moral studies with a very inferior course of 
moral practice. The pleasure which Godfrey took in such 
pursuits as we have described was one of a purely intellectu- 
al character ; the heart had litde or nothing to do with it. 
He pleased himself with the noble exercise which the sub- 
ject afforded to the faculties of his understanding, and thought 
little of deducing rules of practice from the sublime and im- 
mutable truths which he contemplated. Satisfied to let his 
imagination roam through the boundless sea of being, he be- 
stowed comparatively little thought on the necessity of fulfil- 
ing with exactness, the part allotted to himself in the univer- 
sal scheme, and used thcf light afforded him, rather for the 
gratification of an active spirit than for the direction of his 
course through life. His silence, however, and his habits of 
application, produced a strong impression of his learning on 
the rustics, in his neighborhood, and they looked 6n him as 
* one of the profoundest scholars in the world. 

There lived at this time in B , a family of the 

name of Renahan, who were looked upon as amongst the 
Jeadiog denizens of the place. Mary, the eldest daughter t£^ 
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ihe house^ was, in her seTenteenth year, considered one of 
the wonders of the village. Her beauty was the subject of 
praise amongst the young, and her genuine piety and modes- 
ty amongst &e old. Of the former, all had not the opportuni- 
ty of judging, for Mary Renahan (who was too humble to 
aspire to the magnificence of a bonnet) took care never to 
appear unheeded in the public streets ; and he who by any 
chance had seen her countenance, was accustomed to tell it 
as an adventure worth recording to his companions in the 
evening. Mary was rich, cheerful, and handsome ; it was 
therefore the subject of general amazement, when the ru- 
^nour spread that she was about to become the bride of the 
poor, the melancholy, and the ungainly Godfrey 0' Berne. 
Such, however, was the truth. Let who will divine the 
cause, the gay and gende Mary Renahan gave up, without 
hesitation, her liberty and her adflfections into the hand of one 
who was regarded by the r%mi of her companions either with 
ridicule or fear. 

From the day of his marriage, Godfrey 0' Berne seemed 
to have renounced his speculative habits, and became practi- 
cally industrious. He was attentive to his business, and be- 
gan to laugh and jest with his customers in such a manner as 
to remind them of his father. To him belonged the econo- , 
iny of the basin and the strop, the scissors and the curling 
iron* His part it was to amuse the minds, while he trimmed 
the whiskers of his customers ; and to enlighten the interior 
of the heads that came beneath his hand, while he reduced 
the outside to the standard of fashion and of grace. The 
regulation of the domestic depaKment was committed ex- 
clusively to the management of Mrs. O'Berne, who was as 
attentive to the minor affairs of the little establishment as she 
was to the happiness and comfort of her lord. An over rig- 
id economy, however, was not the fault of either master or 
mistress ; and while custom increased, and comforts multi- 
plied, the case was exactly the reverse with the hundred 
pounds which the latter had brought her husband as a dow- 
vy, and which they had set apart at first, in order that it might 
p^orm for their eldest daughter the same good office which 
it had done for Mrs. O'Berne. 

Still all was gay and happy at the barber's. As a husband 
and a father he mid more than the average share of happi- 
Bess» and less than the average share of care. His wife 
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seemed well contented with the portion of enjojmeDt which 
their means afforded her ; and his three children were prom- 
ising in mind and frame. Mortimer, the eldest, could already 
make a decent ** pot-hook" in his copy-book, and the others 
knew as much of letters as Cadmus himself at twice their 
age, or as Charlemagne is said to have done while he was 
shaking Europe from the Baltic to the Alps. 

Occasionally, in the long summer evenings, Godfrey would 
take down his violin, on which he was a tolerable proficient, 
and, in the absence of professional employment, enliven the 
house with some old national air, to which his wife woukl 
sometimes add the melody of a tolerable voice. More fre- 
quently they would devote the evening to a walk through the 
village, where their decent appearance attracted general no- 
tice. Indeed they were not wthout being censured for over- 
daintiness of dress by some of those sharp-eyed individuals, 
who, when they can discover nothing to ridicule in a neigh- 
bor's meanness, had rather find the contrary fault fiian let 
him pass unwounded. 

Nor were these the only anno3rances from which the com- 
forts of the barber received a slight alloy. That class of 
young persons inhabiting the purlieus of most towns and vil- 
« lages, who are emphatically distinguished by the epithet of 
** the blackguards^^^ seemed, with that mischievous instinct 
which enables men to distinguish what is ludicrous in human 
avocations, to have marked out O'Berne for their especial 
amusement. Sometimes they would snatch a new toy or a 
wedge of bread from the hands of his children as they stood 
gaping at the open door; at others, they chalked uncivil 
nick-names on his pannels ; or else (and this was the unkind- 
est cut of all) a whole gang of them would watch an oppor- 
tunity when he and his wife were walking in all their finest 
through the village on a Sunday evening, and set up in full 
chorus the popular ballad : — 

Mnllins the barber grew so grand. 
He listed in the SJigo band ; 
Jidullins the barber grew so great, 
He knocked his nose against the gate, ke. 

But notwithstanding these unavoidable mortificatioDS, peace, 
still abode in the household of O'Berae, and the tranquiilit]^* 
of his mind received no worldly shock that could bear an in- 
•tant^a comparison witJk dia sum af Us aojoyflBaotSi 



CHAPTER YIIL 

It was on a Saturdajr eTeoiogy and die shop was thronged* 
as usual, with a crowd of haiij heads and chins, as rough i^ 
hedge-hogs with the stubble of the week. On the operating 
chair sat Molonyt the blacksmith, the napkin tucked beneath 
his massive jaws, and his chin already wnite from ear to ear, 
adding a two-fold grimness to the smoke and ashes that en- 
cased the upper portion of his countenance. A thoughtful 
silence for some time prevailed, while the ey<es of all watch- 
ed with a lazy admiration the skill with which the barber's 
razor flew along the blacksmith's spacious jaws, demolishing, 
at every stroke, a long flourishing harvest, and leaving behind 
it a fair and glossy surface. At length, Mac Namara the 
carpenter, who was one of the village dandies, and waited to 
have his hair brought into form, broke silence as follows : 

** Well, of all de tings dat ever was done to me, dat's da 
last I could ever bear — ^tohave anoder man shave me. Not 
meanin' de laste asparagement to Mr. O'Beme, nor to hi9' 
profession eider — but de iday of anoder man takin' me be de 
nose, an'sweepin'a razhure up me troat, is what I never 
could abide de toughts o' doin'." 

'^When you have a beard at all, Tom Mac," said O'Reilly 
the cooper, taking a pipe from his mouth, and looking over 
his shoulder at the speaker, **it may come to your turn to talk 
of shaving it" 

** Surely, surely, Ned. Well den, it's come to vour turn 
to talk of it, any way, and to do it — ^for I declare clere isn't a 
chin in B , stands more in need o' de razure." 

**Thrue for you, Tonu There's this difierence betune 
you an' me' that you shave to get a beard, an' I shave to get 
rid of it." 

The conversation dropped, but there was a portion of it 
which was not forgotten. A weak imagmation is easily im- 
pressed. With all his learning and cajMcify, it was long be- 
fore O'Beme could get rid of &e horrid idea which was sug- 
gested by the carpenter's random words. His nriodv though 
wen eooogh soppKed with knowMga, wis Ml aubdaed to 
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any wholesome discipline ; and such minds are often the prey 
of every wandering fancy. From time to time he would 
Btart as the foolish thought suggested itself to his imagina- 
tion, and shudder* as if the carpenter's words shbwed any 
thing more than an extravagant caprice. 

Still these were weaknesses known only to himself, and 
his general prosperity continued unabated; Most minds, as 
Hell as bodies, have their peculiar constitution, and their pe* 
*V:uliar ailment, or ^idiosyncrasy," which it requires the hand 
of a nice and delicate counsellor to deal with. Instead of 
despising the crowd of morbid thoughts, which arising like 
clouds, would gradually overshadow his whole imagination* 
as he dwelt on those expressions of the carpenter, O'Berne 
encouraged, examined, and brooded on them, until at length 
they communicated something like a settled tinge to his 
whole character. Could such individuals be brought to un- 
derstand how much of misery they might avoid by a moder- 
ate degree of habitual and generous self-restraint, the world 
would be spared a great deal of woe, and more, perhaps, of 
crime. 

To this state of mind an accidental circumstance added a 
prodigious force. At a little distance from B , there 

resided a family, of the name of Danaher, hovering between 
th6 frontiers of gentility and of that rank to which the O' 
Bemes belonged. They lived in an equivocal looking house 
which they dignified with the title of Rath Danaher, held a 
pew at the chapel, and were looked upon as a kind of *' half- 
quality." As they were near relations of Mrs. O'Berne, the 
ktter and her hqsband were occasionally guests at tho Rath, 
and contributed on festival days to make the evenings pass 
merrily away. At this period the clouds of superstition still 
rested like a gloomy fog upon the minds of the poorer peas- 
antry (as they do in all countries where education is retarded), 
nor were there wanting some in the rank immediately above 
them who participated in their credulity. In all such fancies, 
the Danahers were, from first to last, profoundly versed. 
They wore charms and spells ; they never began a joumeyf 
or a new piece of work, on a Saturday ; they kept no pigeons 
about the house ; they would not hurt a weasel for the world ; 
they always took off their hats when a cloud of dust went bj 
tbem OQ toe road ; tb^y read ** dhrame-books" and consulted 
fbrtaoe-taUerBf and pnctiMd numberless rites of the most ab- 
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surd mud unmeaning kind. Night ader night, when the fire 
blazed cheerfully upon the hearth, it was their wont to gather 
round it in a circle, and interchange their gloomy tales ofsu* 
pematural agency, while even the youngest members of the 
group were suffered to drink, undisturbed, at the foul and 
soul-el|poisoning stream, that flowed from the hag-ridden im- 
aginatrons of the story-tellers. Ghosts, fairies, witches, mur- 
derers, and demons, glided \%ith a horrid and hair-stiffening 
influence through all their narratives, and when the iistenera^^ 
retired for the ni^fht, it was to hurry to their beds with alarm-* 
ed and shuddering nerves, and to supply the frightful fancies 
of their wiAing moments, by still more frightful dreams. 

One evening, wlfj^ a conversation of this kind proceeded 
at the fireside of»Rath-Danahrr, the O'Bernes were of the 
company. Godfrey, surprised at the extent to which they 
carried their superstitious credulity, undertook to disabuse 
them of their fears. He talked learnedly of the nature of 
spirit and of matter, — of second causes, and of the absurdity 
of supposing that the divine Being would suffer the ordinary 
laws of nature to be violated on occasions so fantastical and 
useless. 

** I do not know how to make you understand," said he, ^'that flk 
such an event could not happen without a direct infraction of 
the present order of things, which is a miracle to be wrought 
l)y die hand of Omnipotence alone. That it may happen, as 
He who made the law can alter it, I do not ofler to deny ;tt||^ "^ * 
to believe that it does commonly happen, and without caifllf^ 
or meaning, is to turn the exception into the rule. Spirit, as ^ v 
it is an immaterial substance, has neither color, nor sound, 
nor smell, nor any quality which can make it perceptible to 
our senses. Granting that they exist in myriads around us, 
it is still impossible, according to the ordinary laws of nature, 
that they can do us either physical injury or physical good. 
What communion they may hold with the mind, as that is 
likewise immaterial, has nothing to say to the purpose. It 
is possible they may suggest either good or evil to the soul 
(as religion even teaches us they do) ; but that, without sup- 
posing a miracle, they can pinch the body black and blue , 
transport it from place to place, affright the senses ^h ex- 
traordinary sights and sounds, is against the common order ^ \ 
of nature. The Deity must clothe them with material facuU • 
ties before tbey can produce material effecta/' 
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**Well, Mr. 0*Berne," said Robert Danaber a joune raeDf 
who having attended a courae of surgical lecturea in Dubhttt 
conceived hifnadf entitled to his share of authority on meta* 
physical questions, and who was moreover, perhaps the only 
person present who understood half what the barber said-* 
^I do not know that any miracle at all is necessarf|to the 
purpose. It is an undisputed fact, that spirit does Bct on 
lyatter. The Deity, who is a pure spirit, sustains all things, 

*both material and the contrary, in their daily courses—and 
we know that in the human being, the mind directs and reg- 
ulates the movements of the body at its pleasure. Why may 
not the spirit, separated from its clay, possess the same influ- 
ence over the matter that surrounds i^Miich it once held 
over that with which it WHs united in the human frame? For 
my part, as it is a mystery to me by what means my will di- 
rects my arm to extend or to contract itself, I would not pre- 
sume to say that the same spiritual will, when separated by 
death from this frame of flesh and blood, may not possess a 
similar influence over the wind that moans by my window^ 

- the candle that is burning on my table, or the silent air that 
yours my midnight slumbers. I know not how the effect 
educed in the one case any more than in the other ; but 
n I know that the one eflect dees take place, I should te 
far ftom asserting that it would require an tnfractioB of tto 
natural harmony to produce the other.'' 
^g^Te may talk as ye will," said Kitty Danaber, ** but frac- 
tions or no fractions, the spirits are abroad as regular as the 
sun goes down. vOur John can tell you that, on a market 
night last year, after selling some cattle in New Auburn, h% 
was mounting his horse at the door of the Harp and Sham- 
rock* when three times, one after another, he fell over on the 
other side, without one near (that he could see) to give him 
a shove, and the poor old mare standing as quiet as a lamb.** 
O^Berne, who supposed that there might be reason? for 
John's unsteadiness after leaving the Harp and Shanarock, 
apart from outward agents, either spiritual or material, was 
not so much struck by this e^^ample, as he was by the argu- 
ment which it seemed intended to illustrate. He rem^^ined 
for a long time silent, while each of the family in turn poiired 
out some fearful tale of supernatural agency in order to sub- 
due his incredulity. They did not, however, succeed in con- 
vincing him. He continued to tjftWB his coatomplfor 
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tke ridiculous legends that they sought to thrust upon him, 
^dmittiog only the possibility of such appearances, as formed 
their leading subject. 

** I can assure you of one circumstance, at all events," said 
Mrs. Danaher, *^ which took place beneath this very roof. 
Mr. Andrew Finnucane the apothecary, to whom Robert 
served his time, was speaking one night, as you are, of the folly 
of believing in such stories, when we all warned him to be care- 
ful of what he said, as he did not know the moment he might 
have reason to change his mind. He laughed, but when he 
woke the next morning he found himself lying with his head 
where bis heels4u||it to be." 

This tale brought on a fresh torrent of similar anecdotes. 
The evening passed away, and the barber and his wife re- 
turned home. It was in s^e weeks after that the former, 
returning late from the neighboring city, was obliged to take a 
bed for the night at an inn on the roadside. The stillness of 
the nisht and the loneliness of the place, for it was situate m 
one of those dreary flats which the road traversed on its way 
to the western coast, and tenanted only by an old woman 
and her son, brought to his recollection the discourse which 
had passed in his presence at Rath Danah^b The instinct 
of the supernatural is one, which perhaps mbody, except 
some conscience-seared criminal, whose heart is hard to every 
natural feeling, can ever wholly lay asi4js» It is implanted 
ia us for the best of purposes, and though we may abuse 
it, as we do the t^est emotions, to our ruin, it is not the less 
intended lor our good. O' Berne, though he had his weak- 
nesses, was by no means superstitious ; yet he could not 
avoid bearing testimony in his own heart to the existence of 
the universal instinct as he gazed through his small window 
upon the wide and starlit heath that lay before it, and which 
was, in itself, a prospect sufficient to have awakened lonesome 
and melancholy thoughts. Still feeling a contempt for stfch 
terrors as those which preyde upon the household of Rath 
Danaher, he confessed, however, a sufficient degree of nerv- 
ousness to lock the door of his sleeping room inside, and to 
make fast the window, to make ** assurance doubly sure." 
He then kneh down, as usual, prayed with somewhat more 
than usual earnestness, and went to rest. His sleep was sound 
and dreamless as the sleep of a weary man is wont to bOt 
hot a surprise awmiled him in the morning which made..hiiii 

a* ^ 
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almost doubt the evidence ofhts seDses. On openinff Uf 
eyest he was astonished to perceive that the window wnieki * 
when he went to rest, stood behind the head of his bed* and 
a little at the side, stood now directly opposite, as if it had 
made a circuit of the chamber in the night! He arose, and 
his perplexity increased. He found himself now lying with 
his feet towards the head of the bed, the pillow and all the 
bed furniture being reversed in the same way, and even his 
silver watch still lying as he had placed it under the bol8ter« 
but having participated in the general change of position* 
His astonishment was excessive. The bed Imd no appear* 
ance of the disturbance which such a c||^ii^ might be ex- 
pected to make. It even seemed as if he had slept without 
motion through the night ; and but that his recollection of 
the contrary was distinct, he woii^ have been persuaded diat 
the whole must be an error of his own. The door was lock* 
ed, and the window fastened, as he liad left them, but in no 
place could he find his clothes, which he had laid on the pre- 
ceding night, upon the chair at^his bedside. After thorough- 
ly searching the room without success, he was about to suni* 
mon the people of the house, in order to make inquiries from 
them, when h||^ye fell upon the old portmanteau which he 
had l^rought wim him from home. It seemed more full than 
it had been when he took it off his horse on the precediog 
eve. He opened it Wonder on wonder ! There was the 
n^ole suit folded, brushed, and made up with an exactness 
that was admirable ! Every article was in its place, and every 
buckle made fast with just the proper degree of tightness. 
The barber was perfectly bewildered. The mysterious 
agent, whose prerogative he had disputed in the case of Mr. 
Andrew Finnucane, had sought an opportunity of vindicating, 
ia his case also, the slighted power that was alloted him. So 
would the Danahers have construed the story, and for that 
reason, the barber determined for the present to say nothing 
of the circumstance to them, or to anybody else. 

For many months the circumstance continued unexplaia* 

ed, and its impression, from the very force of constant think- 

'iMjl on it, began to grow faint on the barber's mind. A||ain 

ftsre was a partjr at Rath Danaher, and again the barbe6j»and 

his wife were of the number of the guests. The convena* 

. iisD on this evening happened to turn on the superstitjfoiii of 

ths Fsothi onvaiaiag qiirit which shows itself, say tbefbopii. 
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try people* in the likeness of some person doomed to die* at 
some short period before his death.^ Numberless instanees 
were related of such appearances, and again Mr. O'Beme 
expressed his total incredulity. In a fortnight after, as he 

was passing through B , he was met by Mr. Guerin, (the 

fiitber of Peter Guerin, whose exploits at ** the great House*'^ 
the reader will find in another volume). He was surprised 
to see that Mr. Guerin, with whom he was always on the 
most friendly terms, now passed him by with an offended 
air. Nor did he make his appearance as usual on Saturday 
evening at the barber's shop, in order to have his beard and 
hair made decent for the ensuing Sabbath. A neighbor solv- 
ed the mystery. 

" Why, Mr. O'Beme," said he, " Peter Guerin says there's 
no spakin' to you now, you're grown so grand." 

** I had much the same complaint to make of himself/' re* 
plied the barber. ^ Hi wouldn't speak to me in the street 
when I saluted him." 

** That's dhroU !" said the peace-maker. It's the very ai> 
count he gives o' you. He says that he was standing at his 
shop doore th' other morning about six o'clock, just afther 
day brake, an' that you walked by, lookin' him sthreight in 
the face, an' without ever takin' any notice, although he ax* 
ed you how you was as plain as could be." 

The instant the man had concluded bis account, O'Berne 
feeollected the recent conversation at Rath Danaher* He 
bad not, he knew, for years before been in B , or any 
where outside his own door at so early an hour as six in the 
morning ; and he had not the slightest recollection of the 
rencontre, to which Mr. Guerin referred. What was it 
then, that the latter had seen t The Danahers would have 
fimnd a ready answer, and in spite of himself he feh a 
creeping through his nerves as he remembered the predic* 
tkm with which the appearance was supposed to be associa- 
ted. He had sufficient promptitude of mind, however, to 
heep his secret from transpiring. 

^ Mr. Guerin may be sure," said he, ** that he is the last 
umn in B I would think of treating in that way. I 
\mwe BO recoUection whatever of pasmng him by at any time 

- ♦^0«r frisnd Mr. Barnes 0*Hani ham gtveiT maMsMmtr to tUs 
Ss p s rHitW Bi that thsrsis no nttd of a row par ti s i j li dii art^tMii i 
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in that manner, and I'm sure I never had the least idea of 
doin£ such a thing." 

The village Mr. Harmony who received this explanation, 
lost no time in conveying it to the proper qaarter, and peace 
was re-established between the barber and his friend. lo 
spite of himself, some occasional qualms respecting the state 
of his health would cross the mind of the former, and this 
new adventure gave threefold strength to that already related. 
As time rolled by, however, and he found his bodily vigor 
undiminished, his courage rose, and he began to make inqui- 
ry respecting the nature of the superstition. It was then he 
learned for the first time, that the appearance, when seen 
early in the morning, was supposed to predict a long life to 
the individual whose 'semblance it assumed. 

There is no time when one is more inclined to admit the 
truth of a supernatural prediction than when it coincides ex- 
actly with one's own desires. The barber would not direct- 
ly admit, even to himself, that his incredulity was shaken in 
the least degree, but it was certain that his repugnance to 
conviction in this instance was not so vivid as in the former. 

Half a year had passed away, before the spirit which had 
tormented him at the lonely inn on the roadside, took any 
pains to confirm the impression which had been made by its 
first essay. It happened one night that the barber slept at 
Rath Danaher, where he had turned in from a violent storm 
of rain and wind. The chamber which was allotted to him 
commanded a lonely prospect of the river and distant moun- 
tains, and the barber was forcibly reminded of the adven- 
tures of the last night he had spent away from home. In 
the same manner as he had done on the former night, he 
fastened the door and window*frame, before he went to rest. 
Whether it was owing to a growing doubt of the reality of 
such appearances, or a state of bodily indisposition, it was & 
long time now before he could sleep. When he did so, 
however, his sleep, as usual, was sound and dreamless. 

After midnight, he awoke with a sense of cold. The 
bed-elothes had all disappeared ! Nothing but the grey stri- 
ped tick remained upon the bedstead, and on that he lay, ex- 
po0ed to the sharp cold of a November night. By the aid 
of some embers which still were burning on the hearth, he 
was enabled to light a small candle, which he had extin^ 
giMibed on going to rest He aearcbed the room, but the 
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fugitive bed-clothes were nowhere to be seen. It wm im- 
possible that this could be a trick of any human bemg* 
Tlie door and window were fast as he had left themt hud 
even if it were possible for any body to have got in» the fact 
that he should ^vo been thus annoyed, at two different 
houses, of which no one member perhaps knew even the ex- 
istence of the other, was in itself incredible. He was on 
the point once more of giving up the search, when his atteo- 
tion was directed to an old oak press which stood in a comer 
of the room ; it was locked, but the key was in the kwk* 
The barber opened it, and could scarcely believe his eyes ; 
there lay the objects of his search, folded and laid upon tBe 
shelves with as much order and exactness as if they bad ne- 
ver left the draper's counter. The barber was thunder- 
ttrksken* He felt no terror, but he was stunned to the very 
soul ; he walked, he struck his breast, he moved the candle 
to and fro, in order to be satisfied that it was not all a dream* 
But nothing could change the facts, and with a bewildered 
mind he laid the clothes upon the bed again, and passed the 
remainder of the night in troubled and interrupted slumbem. 
In the meantime, perplexities of a less metaphysical kind 
began to darken on the fortunes of the barber ; and in com- 
mon with his species be felt in his turn the influence of those 
fieferior causes to which for its own wise ends all-cnrbmr 
Providence seems oflen to abandon human interests^ A 
handsome house had been erected on the opposite side of the 
road, about half-way between the barber's dwelling and the 
Tillage, and speculation was exhausted as to its probable use ; 
Some said it was intended for a toll-house, others for a shrine 
of Bacchus. Before the point could be decided a typhuei 
fever confined O'Berne to his apartment and his bed« froDi 
which he was unable to rise during the space of a summer 
Vnonth. During this time (the first period of afiliction which 
they had ever known), his wife attended him with a tender- 
ness and care that excited in his mind a deeper sentiment of 
nflTection and respect towarjjs her than he had ever felt before* 
What heart, be it high or low, that ever yielded to affection, 
has not, like that of the poor barber, experienced, eitbei; ip its 
bitterness or in its consolatipn, the truth so delightfully 9Ung 
liocp then by our national po^t ? 

fVben we first see the charn) of opr youth pass us by, 
X^ke a leaf on i}^ ptrpafn (bft( will never return, 
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When our cup which had sparkled with pleasure ao high 
First tastes of the other — the dark flowing urn. 

Then, then is the moment affection cnn sway, 
With a depth and a tenderness joy never knew, 

Love nursed among pleasures is faith le&s as they, 
But the love born of sorrow, like sorrow ji true. 

Nor was the gratitude of O'Berne on first making this dii§- 
covery, in its happier sense, less tender or less true that he 
was but a village barber. 

On the first day of his convalescence, a new, and it must 
be confessed, an unwelcome surprise awaited the invalid. 
Walking with difficulty to the low window, where his wife 
had placed a chair, he looked out with strange and altered 
eyes upon the healthy active world, that still continued its 
career of growth, of bloom, and of decay, unchanging in de- 
sign, though for ever varying in effects. The sun still smote 
the ripening grain ; the fresh wind shook the boughs ; the 
noisy carmen rattled by to market, and the smaller birds» 
which least of Nature's children seem known to sickness or 
to pain, fluttered with vigorous wing and frequent twitter 
about the leaves, and amid the branches of the rustling elder. 

But there was one sight, which from the moment when it 
first had caught the barber's eye, diverted him from' every 
eotber thought. The new house, above alluded to, had been 
completed and inhabited during his illness, and it was with 
astonishment and dismay, he perceived that the inmate was 
DO other than a rival barber. He could not without anxiety 
•contemplate the superior splendor displayed by this new com- 
petitor. The front of the bouse was handsomely dashed ; 
the pole, exceeding at least by half the size of O'Berne's, 
was surmounted by a gilded ball that shone like another sun, 
while close beneath was fastened a long banner of hair that 
flouted the winds as if anticipating triumph. Above the lin-- 
tel of the door was a sign-board, executed in metropolitan 
style, which announced the proprietors, (for it seemed to be 
a partnership,) as *^ Fitzgerald and O'Hanlon, late from Pa-^ 
ris and Dublin, professors of bair»cutting and perfuming," &c« 

" Mary," said the convalescent to bis wife, as he surveyed 
this great display, " why didn't you tell me there was a new 
barber set up since I lay down ?" 

" I didn't think of it,'* replied th© wife, " what matter cm 
it be to us ?" 
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**Pni afraid time will show ua that*'' said O'Berne* 
** WasDH Ireland big enough without their coming to plant 
themselves, and their pole, over-right my very door ?' 

*^ What signifies themselves and their great pole ?" replied 
the wife. '* Tou have your custom made, and the neighbors 
will stand by you, I'll engage." 

*^ That's not the way of the world," replied the barberf 
** and I'd be a fool if I thought it would be the way with me ; 
there are some I know I can count upon. There's the 
blacksmith, because he has no capers that way, and he says 
no one knows the sweep of his jaws but myself; he^l stick 
to me ; and there's my third cousin, Pat Sheehy, the weaver, 
will stay by me for blood's sake ; and a few more .friends I 
may be sure of; and perhaps others that will be honestt as 
some will be rogues, without expecting it ; but the rest, you'll 
findv will have their notions. That golden ball will draw 
many an eye away, and where the eye goes the chin and 
head will follow. But where's the use of talking ?" 

The event even outstripped the anticipations of the bar- 
ber. The time lost by his own illness, and that of his wife* 
who fell ill of the same disease immediately on his recovery, 
accelerated a catastrophe which he had too much cause to 
fear. The villagers were unwilling to frequent a house 
which had now for two months been the s^at of contagion. 
Party spirit also lent its influence to the success ^f the new 
comers, and O'Berne lost many a head and chin to political 
difierences. 

In fine, before the lapse of many years, extreme and squalid 
misery descended on the dwelling of the barber. By de- 
grees, retrenchment followed retrenchment, until what once 
were necessaries, assumed the character of luxuries, too 
costly to be thought of. The barber and his wife no longer 
appeared abroad, except when it could not be avoided, and 
8t length that day was one of joy to the family which saw 
tbein supplied with a bare sufficiency of food. 

From circle to circle, however, they descended in the re- 
gion of adversity, nor had they yet arrived at the depths of 
the abyss. The rent of their tenement ran into arrear, and 
thev were menaced more than once with an ejectment. 
Thu was the only event which began to strike a real gloom, 
into the mind of the barber, already weakened by roisfor^ 
luooi and the effects of sickness. While it startled erery 
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afiction of his heait, it awoke in all its force (as the heart 
in its alarm will often do) the full power of an imagination 
that prosperity had lulled into comparative inaction* 

The barber, though he had received the same educationt 
did not use it to the same advantage as his wife. It per> 
plexed« while it soothed him, to observe the serenity with 
which his wife sustained the adverse change in their circum- 
stances. She, who had sacrificed so much for him, did not 
even seem to be conscious that she had made any sacrifice 
whatever. Her wealthy relatives were now all scattered 
and burthened with their own separate claims, and could do 
nothing to assist the barber. Still, in their distress, her con- 
cern seemed all for her husband and her children. The sea 
is not more necessarily agitated by the sighing of the winter 
winds, than is a generous and religioKid bosom by the accents 
of distress and sorrow in a fellow being. So natural, so 
free from efTort or reluctance, appeared the afiectionate con- 
cern with which the gentle Mary exerted herself to alleviate 
the sufferings of her husband and her children. 

At different times her gentle uncomplay;iing conduqt pro- 
duced varying effects upon her husband's mind. Sometimes, 
when his reflections took a gloomy turn, the clear angelic 
serenity of her looks would, with an influence like that 
of gentle music, subdue his discontent, and restore his 
thoughts to calmness and to order; at others, when he be- 
held her sharing in their common want, and remembered 
what she was, when she resigned abundance and respecta- 
bility to unite her earthly lot to his, his anguish far exceeded 
what it was when he thought only of his own privations. 

** We are worse ofl* now," he said to her, one summer 
evening, as they sat before the open window which looked 
upon their little orchard, and watched the crows winging high 
above them to the distant wood, ** our case is worse than that 
of even the animals that are left without reason. The fac» 
of the round world is free to them ; from the worm to the 
eagle all are well provided for. The crow has his nest opon 
the bough, and the hare has her form in the furze, and meir 
food is ready for them at morning in the fields, or by the river, 
for no trouble but the pains of seeking it In the water, in 
the air, or on the earth, food, clothing and a home, are ready 
fowid for all. The goldfinch has Us painted ieadiers, and 
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the robin hifl grain of seed, while our poor babes are perish-' 
iog with cold and hunger." 

**For every pain we bear with true patience in this life," 
said his wife, ** we shall receive an age of gloiy and of hap- 
piness in the next." 

** Tet who would murmur at a Providence that is inscruta-* 
bloi" resumed O'Beme, in a fit of sombre musing ; *' if men 
would only do their duty by each other ? But it is not, and 
it never will be so. They say that if you take a young bird 
unfledged from the nest, and set it down alone in some field 
far away, where the parents cannot find it, and leave it there 
and watch it, they say there is no bird that passes, of what- 
ever kind, and hears its lonesome chirp, th|||will not bring it 
a worm, or a mouthful of some other t^, until it gets 
strength to shift for itself. But men, men must have laws 
to force them even to do so much as will keep the breath of 
life within the lips of their own kind." 

** All is well,'' said Mary, ^ while we keep our own fidelity, 
let the storm blow as it will, let all our prospects and our pos- 
aesaioDs go to ruin, all still is well while heaven is not ofiend- 
^. Let us keep our hands unstained, and in His name who 
distributed suffering and joy, let the worst that will befal us. 
It is not want nor plenty that can either give or take away 
t>ur peace of mind. To be contented with the will of heaven, 
and to strive to put it into practice, is always in our power ; 
wad if we are not so disposed in our distress, we may be cer- 
tain that we should not be so under any change whatever. 
liOt us preserve our innocence, and all is well." 

** Tou are very easily contented," said the barber, with an 
angry look. *' What were your thoughts two months since, 
'^f&Q the fire seized on the grocer's house next door, and we 
«aw, with our own eyes, the remains of an unhappy infant 
dug out of the niins f" 

** I will tell you, Godfrey, what I thought," replied his wife, 
** I trembled for myself when I beheld it. He, said I, who 
has created the world so feir, and filled it with so many bles- 
singB, who has made that beautiful sun, and those millions of 
lUning stars, and who daily and hourly shows his goodness 
and his mercy in new acts of kindness to his creatures ; ho 
too it is who has permitted that sinless child to perish by a 
fi%htfttl death. Let me therefore take the warning and be* 
WBia in what fionditioQ I fall intoliis hands, for u ha thua 

YoL. L f » 
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•ffiicts the innocent and good on eartb« whnt should be doM 
with us ] i speak to you in this way, dear Crodfrey, hecauee 
I see you are begioniDg to sink in spirits. Beware, my deaff 
dear husband ; it is in our moments of gk>om and melanchofyt 
as well as in those of thoughtless gaiety, that the enemy of 
our souls endeavors to seduce us into crime or madness.'* 

As she said these words she laid her hand caressingly up- 
on her husband's shoukler* Moved by the action as wdl as 
by the words with which it was accompanied, O'Beme was 
softened, and melted slowly into tears. 
** Read to me," said he, ** and it may be better." 
His wife complied, and taking from the drawer a copy of 
the Scriptures, k|gan to read a portion of the New lesta- 
ment Godfre^Sstened, and it seemed to him as if he bad 
never heard the words before. For several days alter he 
became totally absorbed in the perusal of the volume; the 
profound wisdom of its counsels, the majestic simplicitj of 
its narrative, and the stupendous nature of the events which 
it recorded, the heartfelt spirit of prayer with which it was 
pervaded, the terrible solemnity of its warnings, the mehing 
tenderness of its promises, and the striking nature of tiie ex- 
amples by which both were illustrated, made a deep and 
strong impression on the mind of the village philosopher. It 
seemed to him as if he never before had heard how all things 
were first called into existence ; how murder entered first 
into the world, which, until then, was the abode of love and 

t happiness. He there heard the Deity delivering his law to 
man, amid the lightnings and the thunders of Mount Sinai ; 
Jsnd saw in the fate of £ii and his sons, an example of the di- 
vine justice against neglectful parents ; he dwelt with enchant- 
> ment on the mystical beauties of the story of Ruthi and the 
marriage of Rebecca : and he traced with astonishment and 
awe, t& Jremendous and afifecting history of the origin* the 
fall, and restoration of his species, detailed in language wor- 
thy of a subject so sublime. He read and it astonished him 
to think how mechanical till now had been the nature of his 
feelings and his practice. What, was he then one of those 
who really believed that the Divinity himself had come on 
earth to teach his creatures, both by word and by examplet 
the real nature of moral goodness? to overthrow the worldly 
error which ascribed to human pride the honors due to vir- 
tuCf and to introdnee modeetyt nnmilky, patieye, and mUd* 
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to Ifae same raok in buman estimation which they had 
ever held in the divine, and which men till then accorded to 
fUae glory, ambition, revenge, and haughtiness of soul ? 

The philosophic barber, however, while he wondered how 
little hitherto he had felt the real nature of the character be 
professed in society, rather revolved these wonders in his in- 
teliect than let them sink into his heart. His imagination 
became deeply impressed, and be brooded by day and 
dreamed by night on what he had been studying, until his 
whole mind became absorbed with the one engrossing sub- 
ject. To change the heart, it is not sufficient that the mind 
should be excited. To create a spirit of tenderness and love 
is of far greater importance in the way of virtue, than to cap- 
tivate the fancy or amaze the understanding. 

The impatience, therefore, with which he bore the increas- 
ing perplexity in his affairs, was not in any permanent degree 
diininished. A week of extreme misery aiad privation, was 
closed by a formal ejectment from the house in which he 
liTsd. We pledge ourselves not to the truth of the few days 
asdinghts immediately succeeding, but relate them as they 
Are toM in ^ our neighborhood," reserving all comment to 
the conclusion of the tale. It was a Fnday evening, and 
the family were to give up possession before twelve on the 
lUlowlng Monday. With a mind weakened by distress and 
apprehension, the barber spent the day pacing alone from 
room to room of the little dwelling, like one distracted in his 
thoodbts. 

** If it be true," said he, striking his forehead with a burst 
of anger, — ** if it be true, that immaterial things can hourly* 
as young Danaher asserted, exert an influence over what is 
passible and material, why will they not interfere to serve as 
well as to perplex and to annoy us? Why will not that pow- 
er, whatever it may have been, that visited me for my discom- 
fort in that lonely inn, and at Rath Danaher, present itself 
again for my assistance, at a time when human aid has left 
me at at my last extremity?" 

His wife, who overheard these words, was afraid that her 
husband's misfortunes were beginning to affect his reason. 

** Remember," she said, ^ that apart from human aid, ws 
have but one source of power to which we can apply*" 

^^I would apply to ANT," cried her husband with a burst 
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of frenzy, " from whatever source assistance conoes, I am 
ready to receive it" 

Saying this, he rushed from the room. The fit of passion 
having passed away, he was able to reflect with more distinct- 
ness on the nature of what he had said, and his imagination 
froze at the thought that it was possible he might yet be ta- 
ken at his word. Terror, in addition to the former excite- 
ment, now seized upon his nerves, and unfitted him for any 
settled thought. He could only wait in hopeless silence the 
passing of the shocking gloom that seized upon his mindt 
without knowing how to quicken its departure. 

In this mood, say the story-tellers, he retired to rest. The 
chamber in which he slept looked out upon the orchard, at 
the door of which, some evenings before, the conversation al- 
ready recorded had taken place between the barber and his 
wife. The bed was so placed that the former could see a» 
*he lay down, on a moonlight night, a considerable por- 
tion of the orchard and the country lying far beyond it. Such 
a night was that of which we speak ; it was between one 
and two o'clock, and in mid winter ; when after a few hours' 
slumber, the view of the orchard, with its moonlight paths, 
crossed by the sharply defined shadows of the trees, came 
slowly on his sight through the uncurtained window. 

For a time as he looked out upon the scene, the barber 
could not tell if he were waking or asleep, so indistinct and 
floating was the consciousness that existed in his mind. All 
doubt however ceased, or rather he ceased to question what 
his actual condition was, when he beheld a figure dressed in 
a grotesque suit of black, advancing through the trees and 
approaching the windows with a slow but steady pace. An 
unaccountable influence held tho barber motionless, until the- 
stranger approached so near, that his singular drapery almost 
appeared to touch the glass. It seemed to the former as if 
an iron hand were laid upon his breast and pressed him to tho 
bed. The moonlight falling on the back of the figure pre-^ 
vented him from seeing with distinctness what the features 
were of this unknown intruder on his premises, but the sense- 
of horror which his presence excited was almost insupporta* 
ble. After a little time, the figure slowly raised one hand,, 
and retiring a little from the widow, waved it gracefully as a 
sign for Godfrey to arise and follow. The sequel is gathered 
from Godfiey's own ind^inct recollection of wfatt took place* 
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He could not, he saidi resist the summons : he got up like 
one under the influence of some necromantic power, hastily 
drew on his clothes, and proceeding to the window threw 
open the sash and stepped out into the orchard. The figure 
retired, still turning at intervals, and beckoning with one hand 
until they had passed into the open country. 

On a sloping hill at the eastern side of the village stood a 
grove of firs, shadowing a tract of soil which once had been 
a burying-ground, but in which no interment had taken place 
for centuries before. Tradition only, and the half oblitera* 
ted remains that were sometimes dug out of the soil, sup- 
{died the history of its former uses, for neither monu- 
ment nor grave-Jtone had for a long period been discernible 
upon the slope. Near the borders of this sombre grove it 
was that O'Beme beheld the figure pause, and seem to wait 
his arrival. Still moved by the same irresistible influence 
the barber pressed forward up the slope, fixing his eye upon 
the stranger, and even eager for the conference, which he 
anticipated with a dizzy sense of terror. Nor were his won- 
der and his awe diminished, when on turning round to ad- 
dress him, the stranger revealed the countenance and figure 
of bisdd mast^! 
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CHAPTER IX, 

We pursue the barber's narrative as be is said to bave 
himself delivered iL 

** Tou said," (the stranger slowly and calmly enunciated 
each syllable, like one who utt^iS words of the last impor- 
tance,) — ^** that you were ready to receive assistance from 
ANY source. I am one who have both the will and the 
power to afford it." ♦ 

** And who are you ?" the barber would have said in turn, 
but his jaws, locked fast as if by a fit of tetanus, refused to 
articulate the words. His guide, however, seemed to un- 
derstand his thought. 

" Who) I an)," said he, with a voice so inexpressibly 
mournful that it penetrated to the hearer's soul, — *' is of no 
importance to your present views or mine. Let it be enough 
for you to know, and for me to tell you, that I can procure 
you the assistance you require. Speak therefore, and tell 
what thou wouldst have." 

The barber replied at once : — 

** Food for my family and a certain home. They are 
miserable ; if you can secure them sustenance and shelter 
you shall have my gratitude." 

** I require it not," replied the figure with a smile of 
subtle scorn. ** I seek not love but service ; I have it in my 
power to do all and more for thee than thou requirest, but it 
is only in furnishing the opportunity of which you must 
yourself make use." 

**And what shall be that opportunity?" exclaimed the 
' barber. 

*^ To-morrow thou shalt have the choice of misery or joy. 
I do not press thee to decide at once. Whenever the extre- 
mity may be at hand, my power will not be distant.^ 

With these strange words he vanished, and the barber re- 
turned to his dwelling. Of his adventures on the way home, 
of the manner in which he obtained an entrance into his 
own house* he had no re cojbc tion. On the following mom- 
ing he found himself in )|Hij| as ususlf but could remem- 
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ber Dodiing of what took place from the mmnent of Ae spi* 
rit'a disappearance. There were no corroborating signs in 
the position of his dress, or in the state of the window, that 
bore testimony to the reality of his midnight excursion ; and 
he woqM have been inclined, notwith^tandkig the regular 
train of the occurrences, and the vivid impression he re- 
tained of what had passed, to pronounce the whole a dream,, 
if it were not that the two former mysterious events which 
had befallen him, left his reason far more opes to an admis- 
sion of supernatural BgGncyjrt-** 

The day which followed was the same in which, as set 
forth in a preceding portion of this narrative, Mr. Moynehan 
the tax-gatherer, left home to dine at Castle Tobin. It was 
a trying one to Godfrey, on more than one account. Not 
one of the inmates of the dwelling had tasted food since 
they arose, and at night the cries of the younger children 
refft the father's breast. To complete the dreariness and 
discomfort of the scene, the night was gusty and full of 
showers, and the sound of the inclement weather breaking 
against the doors and windows seemed to give promise of 
the destitution which awaited them when they should no 
longer own the shelter of a roof. 

Emaciated even more by wasting thoughts than by the 
want of necessary food, the barber sat in the chair, which 
now but rarely held a customer, attended in silence (if he 
attended at all), to the consolatory expressions that were 
now and then addressed to him by his wife, and weaving 
Vain conjectures on the future. 

**Talk you of comfort 1 " he said, looking backward on 
the latter with a ghastly smile. 

'^Have you the wallet ready, then ? and the wattle and tin 
can ? and the slate and voster for Mortimer to study in the 
dyke on summer days, when we all sit down together by the 
toadaide in the shade, away from the dust of the horses' feet 
and the carriage wheels, while we ask the gentlefolks for 
charity as they roll by ? not forgetting the linen caps for the 
girlst and all the beggar's furniture 1 Have you all that 
readyt since you talk of comfort ? " 

*^£veii if it came to that," replied his wife, with a tone of 
slight severity mingled with affectioo« ^ I trust we all have re- 
sigmitioe to endure it." ^^^ 

•* b would be leaf a Horthen U^^^uAJ' Mid ^Sm \mAmi^ 
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-^Aat jou bad asked me ^ why I brought jou to tbts miso* 
ry V rather than to bear you speak so kiodly. And why, 
why did I do so ? Why did I not leave you where I found 
you, happy and prosperous in your father's house ? 

At this moment one of the younger children which bad 
crept fron its pallet of straw, took Godfrey by the coat, and 
looking up with a pallid face and crying accent said: -— 

*• Father, Ellen is hungry." 

If those who make themselves miserable about fancied 
evils, could know the pangs that rent the heart of O'Beme 
at this instant, it is probable they would look upon tiieir own 
condition with a more contented eye. In the agony of his 
«oul the unhappy man bent down his head, and half mur- 
mured between his teeth : — 

** If the opportunity now were offered me again, I would 
not, I think, reject it." 

He had scarcely framed these words in his own mind, 
when the tramping of horse's hoofs was heard approaching 
the door, and soon after a loud knocking with a whip handle 
made the panel echo through the house* 

*' Hollo! ho! ho! Who's within? Open, I say! O'Beme 
where are you ? Are your razors ready f 

** They have got a new method of shaving, 
They have got a new method of shaving— 
Oh, 1 wouldnH lie under that razor, 
For all that lies under the sun. 

^ O'Berne, I say ! Godfrey, bdng out the light !" 

** 'Tis Mr. Moynehan the tax-gatherer's vdce," said 
Mary. 

** And drunk," added the barber. 

** May heaven forgive him !" 

•*Why — O'Berne, I say! Are you asleep, or dead? Open! 
open the door ! 

** Over the mountain and over the moor, 
Barefoot and wretched I wander forlorn, 
My father is dead, and my mother is poor, 
And I weep for the days that will never return. 
Pity, kind gentlefolks-- — 



^Come— come— barber, this is nokke.^ 
The door was opeu^^d Mr. Mioyiidian uMde hif ap- 
peaiMeei wrapped ii^^M(ftiesetnivdliDg ootl, which 
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glistened with rain, as did the fresh and well nurtured coun* 
tenance of the owner. In one hand he held the bridle of his 
horsey which seemed inclined to follow him into the house. 

**How are you ? how are you ?" said the tax-gatherer^ as 
he staggered forwards,-*** no compliments at all at present* 
do you see t I'm come to stay the night with you, for 'tis 
rather late and windy." 

** Tou have choden but a poor house for your lodging, sir," 
said the barber* 

** No matter for that ; many a better ^ tllow often slept in a 
worse. So that you find a dry corner for my horse, you 
may put myself any where, do you see ?" 

^ Mortimer," said the barber, " take the gentleman's horse 
round to the little cow-house, and see him well rubbed for 
the night." 

^ And bark you ?" said the tax-gatherer, setting his arms 
** a-kimbo," and endeavouring to keep his balance while he 
gazed on Mortimer, '* before you do so, my young hero, give 
me that portmanteau that's fastened behind the saddle. That's 
right," he added, as the boy complied, ** King George would 
have a crow to pluck with me if I let anything happen to 
them* And hark in your ear — another thing — I took more 
than a glass too much at Castle Tobin ; no matter — a set of 
rogues — They have their reasons for tempting me to exceed." 

^ Mary," said the barber, ** put the children to bed, and 
shut the door." 

•* Good night, Mrs. O'Beme — good night — And hark you 
— ^Mrs« O'Beme, I see you're shocked to see me as I am, 
but 'tis my weakness, that and a litde tender heartednesa 
about the making out of an inventory — I confess it — if an 
honest hospitable country gentleman, sends me, in a good-^ 
aatured sort of way, a sack of corn for that poor animal abroad 
and then omits all mention of his own neat riding nag, I hav* 
en*t the heart to charge him with it. Good Mrs. O'Beme, I 
protest to you, there is not a single four-wheeled carriage, nor 

a gig, nor a riding horse in the whole neighborhood of B • 

Those are all phantoms that we meet every day upon the 
roads — phantoms Madam — phantoms — I have the best au- 
thority for it — the word of the owners themselves — all ghosts 
of greyhounds, ghosts of pointers, ghosts of spaniels, terriers, 
servants, and all. Ob, Mrs. O'Beme, there's nothing in the 
islaiid but ghosts and rogues! Jjjme^a that attorney— -n^ 
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matter who— te's an honest fellow to be aoret and keeps a 
capital bottle of whiskey ; he had the assaraoce last weekf 
after putting blank— bUink— blank— against horses, carriagest 
and serrants, to turn about as he handed me the papery and 
offer me a ride in his own curricle as for as the village. And 
I protest to you the ghost of a curricle carried us. both an- 
•commonly well As for the great men of the county, I can't 
for the life of ipo tell how they manage with two hearths and 
aix windows. There's a place that shall be nameless— I 
don't say 'tis Castle Tobin now, where I can count four-and- 
twenty windows as I ride up the avenue ; but on entering I 
cannot persuade Tob— the owner I mean, that it has noore 
than quarter that number. Assessed taxes I assessed rogues 
and swindlers ! But good night, these things must not con* 
tinue — Pray for me, — your prayers I think, are heard. As 
for that husband of yours — he deals in witchcraft^ 

*' Who, I ?" cried the barber, starting from a fit of g^oonoy 
musing. 

*' Ua, ha, ha ! observe how he starts. Look at him, Mnk 
O'Berne. I would not trust my life with that fellow across 
the street" 

Godfrey gathered his brows and looked darkly od Uie 
ground. 

** Look at him," continued the taxgatherer, laying his hand 
on Mrs. O'Beme's arm, and pointine with the other to her 
husband, who, in an attitude of ghasdy anger, looked back^ 
ward in bis face. " There are men who go through Ufe 
straight, like the handle of my whip ; and there are others 
thai, like the lash, will take any crooked bend you give it 
Look at bim how he eyes the portmanteau !" 

Again the barber started. 

**Ha, ha ! Come, conoe, O'Berne, I did but jest. Ton 
must learn to take a joke." 

Mrs. O'Berne retired, and the taxgatherer remained with 
her husband in the kitchen. During the foregoing conversan 
tion, a dreadful struggle had been tuking place within the 
mind of the latter. The gold ! Mr. Moynehan, in his ran^ 
dom jest, had harped his thought aright That portmaAteau 
would secure his family for ever against all fear of indigence. 
Terrified by the workings of his own breast, and desirous to 
remove a temptation which he feared might grow too strcMEig 
finr his already flickengynrtiiey be approBched the taxgBthwto 
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er and said, with a hoarse and aioorarul energy of voice and 
■Banner : — i 

^ Mr. Mojnehan, it is as your friend I advise jou to retnm 
home to night. There are evil minds abroad* hearts weakr 
ened by afflictioQ« and unable to resist the deadly thoughts 
that want and melancholy whisper to them in the silence of 
the night. Be wisoi thereforoi and return to your house at 
once.'' 

^ Return to my house !" cried the taxgatherert setting hi h 
hands upon his sides* and looking on the barber with a 
stare of high defiance. ^ And who are you, sir* that order me 
to return to my house? I shall stay where I am, sir, and you 
may frown and grind your teeth you as will, sir, but 1 shall 
BOt be ordered off by you. And I will tell you more, I'll 
have myself shaved to night ; so get your apparatus ready 
on the instant" g 

^ To night !" said O'Beme, ** pray do not say to night. 
It is already one o'clock." 

But Mr. Moynehan, like many who have not a perfect 
possession of their reason, was obstinate* He insisted on 
being shaved, and took bis seat in the centre of the room, 
while the barber, with trembling knees, and a mind shaken to 
its foundation by its own internal struggles, prepared the im- 
plements necessary to the task that was alkHted him. 

^ These things must have an end, O'Berne," thetax- 
gadierer resumed, as he loosened his neck-cloth and laid it 
on the back of the chair. ** I cannot continue long to lead 
ibis life — 'tis bad — 'tis wicked — 'tis unchristian. My good 
hdy is for ever lecturing me about it, and I believe she's 
right I promised her this morning that this should be the 
last time I would ever cline from home again, and I am re- 
solved to keep my word, I am resolved to " 

Here he began to grow drowsy as he sat, and continued 
nodding in his chair, while he spoke in interrupted senten« 



^Tes — she's right — the women are right aAer all about 
these matters— they are more doc--do---docile — well — I'll 
mend. She hinted that I might begin too late — but no— to* 
morrow morning will be time enough— to night it would be 
late indeed— Cas—Ca— Castle To— Tob— Tobio— &rewell 
—I'll mend— PU re— form— I'U— I'll— To morrow I'll be- ^ 
pa— I'll " 
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He dropped his head upon his breast tod fell fast as 
The storm had now subsided, and the moon by fits, as o 
preceding night, gleamed brightly oo the earth. The b 
opened the door, which looked into the orchard. Th< 
tore was one which might have made a spectator treml 
there had been a spectator there. O'Berne, with his 
and haggard countenance, standing at the open door, 
looking with wild eyes and ffhastly teeth into the moon! 
chard*. The tax-gatherer sleeping, with his neck-clotl 
aside, and his head hanging back in the profound repo 
drunkenness — ^the hour late— the night favorable — am 
instruments, which might as readily be made to serv< 
purposes of destruction as of utility, lying open on the 
ber's table. Let us close the scene upon this ho: 
tableau. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In less than two hours after she had first retired to rest* 
the sleep of Mrs. O'Beroe, which had. been disturbed by 
frightful dreams, was altogether broken bj the sound of a 
footstep in her room. Looking up, she beheld her husband, 
with an end of candle lighted in his hand, looking pale and 
terrified. In answer to her question, he said, that the tax- 
gatherer had not yet retired to rest. She fell asleep again 
and did not wake till morning. Her husband then informed 
her, that Mr. Moynehan, notwithstanding all his persuasions, 
had insisted on leaving the house on the preceding nighty and 
taking the road to his own residence, which was well known 
to be infested by foot-pads. But be had good news also for 
her ear. Before leaving the house, he had lent him a sum 
which would be more than sufiicient to re-establish them in 
all their former comfort But this was to be kept a secret. 

There was something in the manner of her husband, as he 
gave her this account, which perplexed and pained her. It 
was not gloomy, as before, but unequally and fitfully joyous. 
He laughed, and his laughter was broken by a spasmodic ac- 
tion of the frame, as if a searing iron had suddenly been ap- 
plied to a part of it Mrs. O'Beme now feared, from many 
things her husband said, that the unexpected generosity of the 
tax-gatherer might produce an efieot as dangerous to her hus- 
band's mind as his previous poverty. 

In the evening, while Mary sat musing on what had passed, 
ber husband, who had gone out on business, suddenly en* 
tered the house with a hurried and agitated look. 

** I was right," said he ** in warning Mr. Moynehan not 
to take that road last night" ^ 

" Why so ?'* 

*^ His horse was found this morning near the village, but 
without a rider." 

Mrs. O'Berne clasped her hands with a silent gesture' of 
i&igbt 
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«« I tell you truth— and there was blood upon die saddle* 
cloth — blood, Mary." 

•* He was murdered, then?" 

*• Why so — who told you that t How do you know it V 

^ What else does it look like? What else do they think 
of it?" 

^ Thhik ! Oh, Ihey thiidK as you do^— but it is all conjec- 
ture.'' 

^ Let him have perished as he may," said Mary, horried 
onward by the dreadful tidings into an energ^r unusual to 
her disposition, ^it is certain at least that he nas perished* 
O fearful Providence ! It was a heart of stone that took him 
in his fit of sin !" 

**Be charitable, wife," said the barber angrily. 

^ I should be so, indeed. I thank you for the counsel.- 
If he was murdered, then, may heaven forgive his mur* 
derer!" 

**Pray for him," said the barber, *^but not that way» 
Perhaps the wretch was crazed with want or hunger — per- 
haps he was strongly tempted — and that when ruin was 
threatening him on one side and the temptation assailed him 
on the oti^er— and the opportunity — and the silence-— and 
the night — perhaps he could not bold his band — ^but what of 
that? — Our children shall not starve, at all events — I have 
the gold — the gold." 

And be lauffbed with a shocking levity. 

"Yes, we have reason to rejoice," replied his wife, with 
calmness — ** but the widow — ^the poor widow ! To night, 
while the wind is howling about her house, how lonesome is 
her heart, and low within her ! They had one child, a boy ; 
and she is often looking at him, now, and asking herself if 
the story can be true — Oh, wretched man ! Had he, who 
did the deed, no wife, no family, to care for, when he made 
a^idowand an orphan at a blow? And all for a little 
dross !" 

w Well— well," said the barber, hurriedly, " perhaps he 
means to pay it back again as soon as he can, and to lay the 
bones in consecrated ground. What more can the poor 
wretch do now ? Oh, wife, they say such money is easOy 
earned, but he who did it knows better." 

** To night," continued Mary, following up her own traiD 
of thoi^t, " while the ||rvants are whispering in the kitcbeo* 
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she Ip lying on her bed, with the child close bj hec, and lis- 
tening to every fresh account they bring her of her loss. To 
see « husband, or ^ wife, go calmly to their doom^to tena 
them in their last sickness — to read them holy lessons — to 
pi:ay for them aloud when they are dying or when they are 
dead — that's happiness to what she feels to ni^ht, although 
when you were sick I thought it would be misery. She must 
not even know that he lies in holy ground." 

*^ But perhaps he shall in time. Let us talk no more of 
thisv to-night at least.*' 

** Aye, Godfrey, it is best ; blood will speak, if it should 
burst the grave for it." 

There was a cobbler in B , who, like our barber, 

could scarcely obtain as many halfpence by his awl, as might 
procure him a sufficiency of the cheapest food. Tet, how- 
ever he was enabled to procure the means, the fellow was a 
habitual drunkard. It was his practice when intoxicated, to 
take his post at the village cross, and, putting his hands under 
his leather apron, to commence a string of vociferous abuse 
^gamst all the inhabitants of the place, without exception. 
'The out-pouring usually continued five or six hours without 
dBteroMssien, from exordium Xo peroradoo, greatly to the 
-scandal of the regular inhaibitants, and to the entertainment of 
tthe little urchins of the place who gathered round him in a 
cipde, in order to chorus his monologue with their shrill hur- 
ras. Yet, at other times, the unfortunate wretch could be as 
decent and well conducted as any individual in the place, and 
he might have been, as the world goes, an estimable charac- 
ter, if the fascination of strong drink had not an influence 
^ver him which it appeared almost impossible for him to re- . 
msL 

Within a fortnight after the occurrence just related, it hap- 
pened that this cobbler was sitting at work in his miserable 
nut, and singing, as he made his lap-stone ring, when he 
was surprised to see the barber cross his threshold. The 
latter having closed the door behind him, and shoved in the 
bok, approached the man of patches with a serious counte- 
nance. 

** Shanahan,'' said he, ^ I have something serious to say 
to you, and it may be for your advantage, provided you pro- 
ftme to keep it secret." 

^ AVPTOU ^Tf O'Beme t As toMMn' a saeret, providin' 
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its nothin' agin law or conscience, I'll keep a sacret with 
«#f man brathin', though 'tis I says it, that oughtn't" 

^ It is not against law or conscience. Listen then. For 
three nights successively, within the last fortnightt I dream- 
ed of money in a certain place that I will name to you, pro- 
vided you promise to assist me in obtaining it." 

** Assist you ! I'll engage I will so, an' welcome. An' 
is this what you call something sarious to say to me ? Now 
I call it something pleasant — an' joyful — an' delightful!" 
exclaimed the cobbler, springing from bis seat, as he com- 
pleted the climax. — ** Gome away, an' let us lay hands on 
it at once." 

. " No — no — " said the barber, *• not so fast The search 
must be made at night I will call on you myself about 
eleven o'clock, and be ready to come with me. I have not 
even mentioned it to my wife, for fear she might have some 
scruples about using the money. The spot is not far dis- 
tant, though lonesome enough. I will tell you where it is 
when I come at night" 

O'Berne was true to his appointment ; and on this night it 
was, that in the presence of the cobbler, he dug up in a lone- 
some ruin, withm less than a quarter of a mile of the village* 
that treasure, for the possession of which he had accounted 
to his wife in a very different manner. A moderate portion 
of the prize easily bribed the cobbler to keep silence, until it 
should suit O'Beme's convenience to call on him to give tes- 
timony of the manner in which he had obtained the money. 

Soon after, the barber and his family left the neighborhood 

of B , where they were not heard again of for mora 

than a score of years. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TiMTflrG Edmund Moynehan was brought up with all the 
care that could possibly be bestowed on the education of a 
child. He was carefully preserved, in his early years, Arora 
all access of superstition. He heard none of those garrulous 
tales which too often haunt the nursery, and bespeak future 
victims to weakness of mind, almost in the very cradle. In 
the mean time, the true spirit of religion was deeply impress- 
ed upon his heart , and his practice was the more fervent in 
proportion as it was more enlightened. He grew apace, and 
in time inherited the office which had proved so fatal to his 
father. He exercised it, however, in a very different manner. 
He took no bribes, and he allowed no false returns. The as* 
tonishment which such a line of conduct excited about 

B was proportioned to the novelty of the provocation* 

Almost every tax-payer joined in abuse of Edmund Moyne- 
han. Many caUed him a mean, exact, prying fellow $ and a 
few of the more fiery gentry even talked of ** calling him out ;** 
but he did not alter his course, and they found themselves 
under the necessity of being as exact as himself. In aH 
other respects, he was what his fathei had been in his earlier 
and happier days. 

He had reached his three and twentiedi year without meet-* 
tng any adventure out of the ordinary course of rural lifot ia 
the rank in which M moved. He yet retained a strong re- 
collection of his parent, and he felt, without the least emotion 
of revenge, a strong desire to investigate the mystery of his 
disappearance. 

One evening he was standing at the window of the small 
parlor which looked out (for he now occupied the dwelHog 
first owned by his father,) on the waters of the Shannon. 
Although the sun shone br^g;ht a westerly gale drove fiercely 
along the surface of the stream, and confined the fiflliing 
cnf^ to their moorings by the windward tMaeb. The nar* 
row-pinioned fishers hovering above the broken waves, by 
their screams and rapid rootioa added much to die interest of 
the soeiie. Occasionally m bulMMrniofaQt tew wttb 
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g Btretched neck along the surface of the bay, while the pleas* 
,r ure boat (which Mojnehan sometinies used in his days of 
leisure), tossed and tugged at her anchor by the shore. 

Living, notwithstanding his occupation, in comparative 
solitude, with few objects to interest his thoughts in any re- 
markable degree, it is not surprising that young Moynehan 
often dwelt with undiminished interest upon the mystery ot 
his father's fate. That violence, and human violence, bad 
been employed in his destruction, he entertained no doubt* 
Of greater enterprize and firmness than his father had beeUf 
he only wanted footing for the inquiry, and the total absence 
of this was what often lay heavy at his heart. 

A portrait of his father, rudely finished, yet with sufficient 
resemblance to correspond with his recollection of the origi« 
nal, was suspended against the wall. Oppressed with the 
reflections which crowded on his mind, as he gazed on the 
&roiliar features, he left the house and hurried to the strand, 
where he paced for some time in silence along the margin 
of the water. His boatman was employed in repairing the 
keel of a small skifi*, which was used as a kind of tender on 
the pleasure boat Near him. Rick Lillis, grown grey with 
years, and somewhat bowed by care, was leaning against a 
huge block of stone, and observing the boatman at work. 

^ The young masther looks as if he was put out a little," 
aaid the boatman. 

** Ah, little admiration he should," replied the old herds- 
man, ** It is fourteen years and better now since we lost the 
ould one. Many's the time since I repented that I didnH go 
with him that night, or make him go with me. But when a 
man's hour's come they say the world wouldn't put it off. I 
might well know them hills were no place for any one to be 
thravelling at night, let alone such a night as that ; but he 
wouldn't be said by me. I hard of a thing happening among 
them hills before, that was enough to make any body look 
about him before heM venture among 'em late at night" 

"What was that?" 

" I'll tell vou. You know Jerry Lacey, the pedler, that 
used to go through the counthry formerly sellin' ribbons, an' 
rings, an' snuff-boxes, an' things that way, at the great houses 
an' places along the road?" 

" lou mean him that has a shop now over-right where 
O'Berne the barber UvedArmerly at B— — ?^ 
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^ I do— the very man. He was thravelliD* from Cork* an'' 
he took the eoothrary way through the same irountains that 
niv masther (rest his sowl !) an' myself weot that night* 
Well, if he did, it come late upon him, an' he turned off the 
road, thinkin' to make a short cut, an' he lost his way in the 
mountains, an' it was midnight before he met a Human chnst- 
iao, or one ha'p'orth. * What'U become o' me at all, I wond* 
her,' says Jerry ; * 'twas the misforthinate hour I ever turned 
off o' you, for one road,' says he. Well, on he went, an' id 
place o' comin* to any place, 'tis lonesomer an' lonesomer 
the road was gettin' upon him, till at last he hard a ntze, as 
it were, o' somebody hammerin' at a little distance. So he 
med towards the nize. Well, 'tisn't long till he come to a 
little lonesome cabin without e'er a windy in front, and a rish 
light bumin' within, an' the doore half open, an' the ugliest 
man ever you see sittin' upon a stool in the middle of the* 
floore, and he havin' a tinker's anvil on his lap, an' he makin' 
sauce-pans. 

^ * mesa all here,' says Jerry, pushing in the door. 

**The little man med him no answer, only looked up 
«thraight in his face, an' tould him to come in an' shet the 
doore. 

^ * An' what do you want now?' says the little tinker, when 
Jerry done what he bid him. 

** * Shelther, then, for the night, plase your lordship,' says 
Jerry, thinkin' it betther to be civil. 

^* Take a sate by the fire,' says the tinker, *an' we'll see 
ivhafs to be done.' 

** * That your reverence may lose nothin' by it,' says Jerry t 
dhrawin' a chair. * Them that give the sthranger shelther 
in this world, won't be lefl without it themselves in the next' 

** Well, there they sat. There was a pot boiling over the 
fire, an' it had a smell o' mait, which, I'll be bail, Jerry wasn't 
sorry to find. So at\her a while, the tinker went out, as he 
said, to dig a handful o' praties to have with the mait, an' 
tould Jerry for his life not to touch one ha'p'orth about the 
plaoe, an' above ail things, not to look into the pot, for if he'd 
daar do it, the mutton 'ud be spiled. Well, hardly was he 
outside the doore, when Jerry was a'most ready to faint, 
-wanlin' to know what was in the pot. So as there was ne'er 
a windee, and the doore fast shet, he thought he'd take one 
^dawojr peep. * Never welcome UjpBself an' his pot,' saya 
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Jerry* * if he hadn't to say any thing about iU sure I wouldnH 
•care one bane what was in it. I'm kiH from it| for a pot,' sayv 
he, * fixin his two eyes upon it. I wont look at it at all at alV 
«ays he, * 'tis up at the dbresser Pll look, and I'll wlMstJe the 
Humors o' Glin« an' who knows but I'd shkame away the 
thoughts of it till himself 'ud come in.' So he turned hie 
back to the fire, and began whistling. * Tis bilin' greatly, 
whatsomever it is,' says he by an' by. * Ah sure what hurt 
is there in one peep? How will he ever find it out ? A likely 
story indeed, that the mutton 'ud be spiled by one look. 
He's an ould rogue, that's what he is, an' I'll have a peep ia 
spite o' the Danes.' So he went to the fireside, and he tux 
the lid. There was a great steam, an' the wather bihii' 
tantivy. '* I'm in dhread o' my life,' says Jerry. * WhalfH 
I do at all, if he pins me in the fact ? No matther, here goes 
any way,' an' he stuck down a flesh-foric into the wather. 
Well, I'll go bail he opened his eyes wide enough, when he 
drew up upon the points o' the fork a coUop of a onui's 
hand " 

" Eyeh, Rick, howl !" 

*' I'm only tellin' you the story as I hnrd it myseK Sinre 
I wasn't by." 

«« Do you mane to persuade me a thing o' that kind ever 
happened ?" 

** Can't you hear my story? what do I know only as I hear ? 
*Well,' says Jerry, an' he lookin' at his prize, * heve's a state/ 
says he ; * here's purty work ; what in the world will become 
o* me, now at all,' says he,' I'll let down the pot lid any way.* 

M Well, hardly all was right, when the ixaker come id. 

^* Did you look in the pot V says he. 
' ^ * Oh, my lord,' says Jerry, * what for 'ud I be leeUo* 
initr 

«• • Are you hungry ?' 

** * Not much, my lord.' 

•« « Will you take a cup o' the broth V 

M Well, Jerry thought he'd dhrop, when he hard Usd •siii> 
him to take a cup o' the broth. 

*** Not any, we're obleest to your reverencet' savs be. 
bowin' very polite. 

««• What'll you do then ?' says the tinker. 

•^ ' Pn stay as I am, with your torddUp^s geod wiL* 
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M * There's a bed within, io the room, there ; may-be yoijk 
like to take a stretch on it ?' 

^ * Why then, I believe I will, plase your reverence,' says^ 
Jeny^ * as I'm tired.' 

^ So he took his pack, an' away with him into the room*, 
as if he was walkin' into the mouth of a tiger. He didn't^ 
hke to go to bed, although there was the nicest bedstead io »• 
comer, with white dimity curtains, an' a fine soft tick, an'the* 
room nately boorded, an' soundin' as if there was a kitchoD 
under it. So he rowled himself in his great coat, an' sat* 
down in a corner waitin' to see what 'ud happen, bein' in- 
dhread he'd fall asleep, if he sthretched upon the bed. The- 
moon was shinin' in the windee, when about twelve o'cloek^. 
as sure as you're staodin' there, he tould my father, be seen 
the bed sinkin' in the ground. Oh, his heart was below ia 
his shoe ! * Wasn't it the good thought o' me,' says he, * not' 
to go to bed ? [ declare to my heart,' says he, * I'll make a* 
race while he's below ! ' So out he started, an' I'll engage 
*tis long till he was caught goin' through the mountains at' 
night again." 

** Dear knows, that's a wondherful story," said the boat-- 
man. ** But asy ! what boat is that, I wondher, ninnin' in 
for the little creek? Some jot, or another, maybe dhruv in 
by the wind, an' she commin, in from Cove," 

On nearer approach, however, the vessel seemed too small 
to answer his conjecture* She was a little cutter, of about' 
ten or twelve tons burthen, with snow white sailn, close-reef- 
ed, and drenched to the beak with spray. Casting anchor 
near the shore, a small boat was lowered from the stern, into 
which two persons entered, and proceeded to land. On 
reaching the shore, one let\ the boat, while the other, push- 
ing off into the breakers, which even here ran high, returned 
to the cutter. The stranger, who remained, was a man 
deeply ** declined into the vale of years," wrapped in an old 
plaid cloak, and wearing a cap of seal-skin. He stooped 
much, and walked with so much difficulty, that' but for a 
stick, on which he leaned, it would have been impossible for 
him to have maintained his upright position. Ferceivmg 
him about to take the road leading to the interior, young Moy- 
nehan approached, and politely asked him to his house for the^ 
night, as it was usual to do with any strangf who travelled 
in these k>nely districts. The only inn, he inforned him, att 
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wUeb he could obtaip accommodation, was at such a distatiee 
that it would fatigue bim extremely to reach it on foot that 
da^ The same accommodation he ofiqred for his boatman. 

There was in the stranger's manner of accepting the 
courtesy, an air of deep humility and deprecation, that indi* 
cated habitual sufiering. He trembled like one in a fit of 
palsy, and bowed low, supporting himself by grasping his 
stick with both hands, while he murmured forth his thanks. 
The same deep gratitude he showed for every trivial atten- 
tion that was paid him on his entering the house. It seemed 
as if he thought the humblest attitude he could assume was 
far above his pretensions, and no exertions that either the. 
widow or her son could make, were sufficient to draw him 
into free and unembarrassed conversation throughout the 
evening. He sat as far apart as possible from every indi^ 
vidual that was present, bowed with the utmost respect at 
every word that was addressed to him, as if it were a favor 
of the last importance. Two or three times, £dmund Moy« 
nehan saw, or fancied he saw, the eyes of the stranger rest 
upon bis features with an expression of inquiry, which, how« 
QV^ry instantly disappeared as soon as their glances met 
After Mrs. Moyneban had retired for the night, he endeav* 
ored to lead their guest into more familiar dialogue, and to 
invite him to confidence, by showing him an example. 

^ You must excuse my mother's retiring so early,'' said 
Edmund, '^ she always does so, since my father's death* 
We are rather a lonely family at present." 

^* Indeed Sir ?^' said the stranger with a smile. 

*^ Tou are probably new to this country f " asked Edmund. 

^ Indeed Sir, much the same. It is now so long since I 
left it, that I may well be called a stranger." 

^ Abi then it is not likely that you are aoauainted with our 
misfortune. I never like, of course, to allude to it, in the 
presence of my mother, but now that she is gone, it may fur- 
pish ywi with some kind of apology for the sorry entertain* 
ment you have met to*night." 

The stranger bowed low, but made no reply, and Edmund 
(who loved to talk of his father's unaccountable disappear* 
am!e), gave him a full detail of all the circumstances respect* 
ing it, which had cooie to bis own knowledge. The strao* 
ger seemed to listen with the deepest interest, but like one 
•rho washabitated to ftelings of a still deefiei hajaid tb«««py 
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iHiieh the imrrtitiTe Was edeohted to Moite^ in tlie nkid^f 
ah unititereated person. 

^ There are few dretitiwtaiices attending my father'e 
death," mid Edmund, ** tfiippoaing him to have periafaed, and 
indeed it would be idle to think otherwise, which are to my 
tefaid so painful as itii suddenness. Even at this distance of 
time, aAd with my slight remembrance of my father, it is sor- 

King to myself what slight cireumstances will bring his 
i in an its force, upon my mind. The other day, I hap- 
pened to be present in the cottage of a tenant, who laym 
nn death-sickness, endeayoring with all the power of his 
heart and mind, to review and anticipate the coming judg« 
ment on the whole. When I saw him piously receiving the 
tites of his religion, and dying at last amid the audible prayera 
lof his family, how keenly did the thought of my fatbei^s mur« 
der penetrate my soul, when I compared it with this peaceful 
parting!" 

Edmund paused, but the stranger made no remark. 

** Still," continued Edmund, ** I would not exchange his 
lot with that of his murderer." 

•* No, no— oh, no," replied the stranger. 

** To be sure," said Edmund, ** I can but guess what the 
remorse attending such a crime should be, but even from con- 
jecture, I wonder how a human being could prefer the cus- 
tody of such a torturing secret, even to detection and igno- 
miny." 

** Hanging," said the stranger, ** is such a horrid death." 

** But can it, short as the anguish is, be anything so horri- 
ble as the remorse for such a deed ?" 

** Oh, no, I said not that," replied the stranger, *^ for sure 
I am — at least I think— that were the innocent truly to know 
what it is to feel remorae, they would never steep their hands 
in crime. But they know nothing of it — books — legends— «ll 
are painted flame to the fire of genuine remorse in a bosom 
Ihat is capable of feeling it" 

^ If such be your opinion," said Edmund, ** how do you 
account for the apparent indiflerence in which many live who 
are known to have perpetrated the most appalling crimes ?" 

**I know not," said the stranger ; ** that such is the fact 
appears indisputable, but I cannot account lor it on natural 
reasons. Tet dreadful as it is to feel remorve, so &r «t least 
as one may guess, to do nothing butlremUe ibr thefttoret 
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and nothing but shudder at the past ; to lie on a reatleM bed 
and fiad no comfort in the daylight, nor in the sight of frienda' 
facesy or the hearing of familiar conversation ; I should still 
prefer remorse in its most poignant form, to the dreadful in- 
sensibility that you describe.'' 

^ Tou, then," said Edmond, ** would not be one of those 
who prefer remorse to reparation ?' 

** How can I answer you ?" replied the stranger. ** Death, 
certain death is a thing so terrible to contemplate with a 
steady eye." 

^ It would appear indeed," said Edmund, *' as if there 
were persons who could find it easier to inflict than to endure 
it" 

At this moment the stranger, who scarcely seemed to be 
in health during the whole conversation, complained of fii- 
tigue, and expressed a wish to go to rest. Edmund ordered 
a light, and the servant went before to prepare the room* 

** There's no sin, I hope. Sir," said the old man, turning 
round with difficulty as he slowly walked towards the cham* 
her door ; '* There's no sin after all, I hope, that may not 
meet forgiveness. Even you. Sir,. I am sure, could forgive 
the man who has injured you so nearly, provided he were 
humbly to beg forgiveness at your feet. How much more 
reasonably might he hope for mercy at its very source ?" 

** The difierence is essential," answered Edmund. ** I 
am far from feeling personal resentment against the author 
of my father's death. I do not mean to boast that I am free 
from even the first impulses of passions that are common to 
our nature, but there are pangs that pierce too deep for tears 
«.-as there is bliss too exquisite for laughter — so also there 
are injuries that in their magnitude exclude all thought of self- 
redress — that in a peculiar manner seem to make vengeance 
(as sure it is in every case) an usurpation of the divine pre- 
rogative." 

The stranger retired, and Edmund soon after followed bia 
example. He had not yet, however, closed his eyes, when 
the door opened, and a head was protruded into the apartment. 
It was that of old Rick Lillis. 

^ Whist ! Mastber Edmund !" 

•^Well, Rick?" 

^ Are you asleep, Sir ?" 

^ How could I answer your call if I ware ?" 
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*^ Sure enough, Sir," said Rick, coming in and closing 
the door behind him* ** Do you know that sthrange jettle- 
man. Sir?" 

** Not I. Do you know anything of him ?" 

*' Ohy no, Sir, only I just stepped in to mention a dhroll 
thing I seen him doing that surprised me." 

^ Doing ? When ? L» he not in his room ?" 

^ He was, Sir, an' I seen the candle shinin' there when I* 
wai walkin' down the lawn to go home for the night, but of a 
sudden it moved, an' out it come to the parlour. *' I de» 
dare to my heart," says I, ** I'll go back an' see what that 
lad wants out in the parlour again. So I crep up to the win- 
dee, an' I jest tuk off my hat this way an' peeped in, and 
sure there I seen him plain enough. An' what do yon think 
waAke doin,' Sir ?" 

•* How can I tell ]" 

*^ Sure enough. Well, he had the candle ruz up in his 
band, an' he yiewin' the pecthur — ^your poor father's pecdiur 
that was — again the wall, an' if he did, afUier viewing it all 
over, he med towards the table, an' down he sat, an' covered 
his &ce this way with his two hands for as good as a quarter of 
ao hour ; an' when he done thinkin', or whatsomever he was 
doin', he ruz up again, an' tuk out a little pocket book an' wrote 
something ; but, just at that moment, it so happened that I hot 
the pane o' glass with the lafe o' my hat unknownst, an' he 
slarted like a little robineen, which I did also, an' run for the 
bare life, round by the haggart an' in the kitchen doore in 
dbread o' my life he'd ketch me. An' that's my story." 

** It is curious," said Moynehan. ** Were you able to 
leani from his boatman who iiey were 1" 

^ Not a word, Sir« Many an offer I med, but it's no use 
for me." 

On the foHowing morning, to the astonishment of all the 
family, the stranger was nowhere to be found. The bed ap- 
peared as if it had bera slept in, but there was no odier traee 
remaining of their visitor. All inquiry was vain ; and tbejr 
ceased at. length to speak of what had taken place. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

What was more singular, the manner of the stranger's dis^ 

Z9arance was as much a secret to himself as to any body 
• He had gone to rest on the preceding night in the 
bed which was assigned to him, nor did he wake till after 
sunrise on the following morning. What then was his as- 
tonishment and terror to find himself fully dressed, wrapped 
in his cloak, and lying in a meadow on the roadside, within 
more than a mile from the river, and in sight of the village 
of B ! Ashamed, however, to return to hi«A iNMrt- 

ess and her son, after so singular an adventure, luid not 
knowing how he could obtain credit ft>r the truth, he pursued 
his way without interruption. 

It happened in a few months after, that Edmund Moyne- 
han returning late from a journey, called into Rath Danidier, 
where he was acquainted. In the course of the evening, the 
conversation turned upon a report then prevalent about 
B , respecting a ** haunted house" in the outskirts of 

the place, which had once, they said, been tenanted by a bar- 
ber of the name of O'Berne, but in consequence of having got 
an ill-name, had for a loiig time continued uninhabited. The 
barber and his wife, they understood, had died abroad, but, 
more than once of late, strange noises had been heard about 
the place at night, and one person in particular distinctly 
averred that he had seen the ghost of the barber himself, 
with a light in his hand, going through all bis professional 
evolutions as if attending and entertaining customers. One 
or two, they said, on the strength of this report, had had the 
courage to sit up alone at night to question the phantom, but 
in vain, for they had neither seen nor heard any thing super- 
natural. 

So highly was Edmund's curiosity excited by this account, 
that he immediately formed the resolution to watch with LOlis 
for the appearance of the phantom. The moment he an- 
nouoced this determination, he became, as may be supposed^ 
the hero of the company. Ail crowded about him describinff 
the fearful naUne of tlie sounds which had been heard, ana 
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advising him to ^ve up the idea as rash and foolish. At 
one time, they said, steps as of hoofs iron-shod were heard 
resounding through the house; at another, whispers and 
sighs were audibly breathed in the very face of the listener ; 
while at other times, a heavy pace was heard descending the 
stairs, and at every landing place a leap that shook the walls 
to their foundation and made every door upon that story fly 
open as if burst by lightning. 

ft may be easily supposed that, of the two, Rick Lillis 
was not the more desirous to put this audacious experiment 
in execution. He was encouraged, however, on understand- 
ing that the boatman was to be of the party. On the follow- 
ing evening, the three set out together to the barber's house. 
The i^ht was falling fast, but a bright crescent supplied 
the Wfiit of the declining day-light. The barber's house 
had alrihe appearance of a long deserted tenement. The 
windows were broken, the shutters shut, the little flower-pots 
oyer grown with weeds, and the wood- work of the building 
crushed and worm-eaten. On entering the house. Rick and 
the boatman proceeded to make two large fires, one for 
themselves in an inner room, the other for Edmund Moyne- 
han, in that which had heretofore served the purpose of a 
kitchen. In each there was a table laid with lights and ma- 
ierialtf for .supper. In what had been the kitchen young 
Iff oynehan remained alone, having given directions to his two 
attendants, whatever they might see or hear, not to intrude 
on him uncalled. As this was the chamber which had es- 
pecially the fame of being ** haunted," Rick felt no inclina- 
tion whatever to dispute his commands, and would even have 
been better pleased that the prohibition had been wholly un- 
conditional. 

JNight had long fallen, and the two fellow-servants, encour- 
aged by the absepce of any thing which could give counten- 
ance to the awfd rumours they had heard, began to converse 
with freedom, while they laid hands on the cheer which had 
/been laid before them. Rick, in the meantime, exerted all 
hia eloquence and all his ghostly lore in laboring to shake 
die obstinate incredulity of his companion, who could and 
woald admit do possibility of the truth of such a rumor. 

**TeU me," he said, at last, in indignation, ** if you were to 
it yourself would you believe it ?" 

^IwouW.** 
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" 'Tis a wondher. An' you won't belieYe other people 
when they sees it. Don't they say many a time, that if a 
inan buries money, or if he didn't pay his debts before he 
died, or wronged any body, he'll be troubled that way, an' 
risiri' ever an' always till " 

He paused, for at this moment a noise was heard at the 
door of the room in which they sat. It opened and a sight 
appeared which froze the very heart of Rick, and even apj^- 
led for a time the incredulous mind of the boatman. A figure 
wearing a barber's apron, and bearing in its hands a basin 
and other professional implements, was seen distinctly to ad- 
vance into the lighted room, and slowly moved towards where 
the watchers sat. Rick nuittered a fervent ejaculation. 

*' I'll spake to it," said the boatman. ->. 

" A' Tim, eroo ! Tim a-vourneen !" <■ '' 

"Do you mind his eyes ?" said Tim. 

" Blazin' like two coals o' fire," said Rick. " A' Tim, 
what'll become of us ! — Oh, wisha, wisha !" 

*' I'll spake to it," said Tim. 

** A' Tim, don't asthore I The less you say to it the bet- 
ther, till the third time of its commin', an' if I wait for tfie 
third time, I'll give you lave to say my name isn't Rick LflUs..'^^ 

The figure passed slowly by, and into the room in which; 
jFOung Moynehan sat While this event proceeded, thelat-^ 
ter was occupied with thoughts of an absorbing kind. The 
loneliness of the place, and the purpose for which he had 
come thither, threw him naturally into a mood of melancholy 
reflection, and his thoughts gradually fixed themselves upon 
his Other's story, which always occupied the deepest place 
io his mind. He regretted extremely that he had not taken 
greater pains to search after their strange guest, whose con- 
duct respecting the portrait, together with his unceremonious 
departure, had indicated something more than an accidental 
interest While he pursued these thoughts, the door of the 
inner room was opened, and it required all his presence of 
tnind to enable him to maintain his resolution. The barber's 
ghost was there indeed before his eyes ! One glance^ bow- 
ever, at the old man's countenance was sufiicient to re-aasure 
him, while at the same time it touched as if with an electric 
iangent the deepest feelings of his nature. The figure, dif- 
fering only in attire, was that of the old man to whom thej 
had given a night's lodging a short time before I 
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Edmund paused ; be held his verj breath with caution, 
¥rhile the figure, with dreamy eyes, and measured thoughtful 
action, set about the task which he seemed to have in hand. 
His motion, however, although soft, was not so noiseless as 
to intimate the presence of a spiritual being. He laid aside 
the basin, took out a razor which appeared covered with 
rust, and seemed to whet it for some moments. He then 
paused for a long time, and seemed to suffer under the inflic- 
tion of some excruciating doubt 

** Thou shalt not steal !" — he said in a whisper — ^ that's 
true ! But must our children perish ?" 

He paused, and Edmund lent his whole mind to listen. 

*^ Mary !" continued the barber, *' lay by that prayer-book, 
and attend to me. Mary, I say ! True — true ! she is asleep 
^-they are all asleep but he and I. Who'll find it out ? 
None — none — there is no fear." 

Here he set a chair and seemed as if watching the move* 
ments of another person. 

** Honesty V^ said he, still speaking in broken whispers, 
^ what's that 1 Is it justice ? That my babes should starve 
while be— besides — ^'tis pubKc — the public money — a mere 
grain -*a drop— Oh! all the gold! what a heap! what a 
heap of Gold ! Here's riches ! Where's the evil ! 'Tis noth- 
ing to the state, and we shall never want again." 

It then suddenly appeared as if his thoughts had taken a 
wholly new direction, for be put on a hurried manner, and 
exclaimed with great rapidity, but yet in whispered accents— 

** What's to be done ? — He wakes ! He will search the 
boose and all wiH be discovered. I know it — the pear-tree 
in the orchard — Is it locked again, and the stones as heavy 
as the gold ?— Thief ?— hark !— Who calls me thief?" 

Here he shrunk upon himself with so much terror as to 
coBtract his figure to nearly half its usual height ^ Oh, yea 
— -aU that is past ! I can no longer look them in the face." 
Again his manner changed, and, sinking on his knees, he 
find his eyes upon the ground, as if arrested by some ob» 
jeoC of rivetting interest '* Who has done this?" he said in 
m whisper. ^ Quite stiff and cold ! and the portmanteau 
gone ! Ob, misery ! what a night ! how ill begUB» and ended 
immeaaurably worse — let him lie there awhile— we'll find 
m tioie to baty it But the gold ! yes I yes l-*die goM ! the 

ll« 
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gold ! the gold I We are safe at last — our childreD shall not 
starve." 

Here he held up his hands as if in exqltation, and burst 
into a loud and lengthened fit of laughter, while he hugged 
bis arms close, as if they held a treasure, and his counte- 
nance was convulsed between extreme delight and biting 
agony. After a little time, he started as if some new thought, 
had struck him. 

" The razor — " he said *' the razor — where did I leave it ?" 
£dmund, however, had secured what he now considered 
the dumb but fatal witness of its owner's gnilt. The dis- 
tress of the sleeper seemed extreme at not finding it, but 
again his thoughts appeared to run into a new direction, and 
after muttering something more about the orchard and the 
pear-tree, he advanced to the kitchen door and opened it 
Edmund quickly followed, but the door was fast before he 
reached, nor could all his strength or dexterity avail to open 
it. Conceiving the quantity of evidence hardly sufficient to 
take any decided step upon the instant, he waited until morn- 
ing, when he hastened to lay the whole before a neighboring 
magistrate. It was determined, in order, by the number <^ 
witnesses, to add as much as possible to the evidence already 
procured, to watch for another night in the deserted house, 
in the expectation of a second ghostly visit from its former 
owner. The police supplied by the magistrate were sta- 
tioned in the garden, while Edmund, now without light or 
fire, awaited, in a secret comer of the kitchen, the appear- 
ance of turn whom he strongly suspected to be his father's 
murderer. He was not disappointed. About midnight the 
barber came, but not, as on the preceding night, a walking 
sleeper. He entered wide awake — wrapt in his cloak, and 
followed by ai man whom Edmund easily recognized as the 
boatman who had spent the night with him at tl^ir house* 

<* Tou shall be well rewarded," said the barber, ^ but be 
aecret I. will show you where the body lies that I told you 
of— but remember there are the deepest reasons for keeping 
secret the whole story of my friend's death, and though I 
wish to have him laid in holy ground, it would be evil and 
not good to have it talked of." 
** rfever fear," said the boatman, ** only show the spot*'' 
The barber accordingly led the waV to the garden. Ed* 
OMind followed to the pear-treoi at the root of which the/ 
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dug up the soil* settiog their spades in the direction indicated 
by the old man. In a short time he saw them raise from the 
«fMlh the bones of a human figure, which they placed in a 
linen doth upon the ground. Closing in the gravot they 
took the cloth between them, and were in the act of retiring 
firom the orchard, when £dmund advanced upon the path 
before them and commanded them to halt. 

** Who's there ?" exclaimed the barber. 

** The son of your victim," answered £dmund ; *' of him 
whom you murdered with this razor, and whose bones you 
are conveying hence — ^you are our prisoner." 

The barber had scarcely heard these words when he sunk, 
overpowered by terror, at the feet of his accuser. The as- 
sistant, affrighted at what was said, was about to fly, when he 
was intercepted by the magistrate's police, who brought the 
whole party before that functionary on the following morning. 
The latter, having hear-d the whole of the circumstances, 
was about to issue a warrant of committal, when the barber, 
who had not said a word in his own defence during the whole 
of the proceedings, requested at length to be heard in expla- 
nation. His wish was instantly complied with, and the 
deepest silence and attention prevailed while he spoke as 
follows : — 

** It will surprise you, Mr. Magistrate, and you Mr. Moy- 
nehan, to learn, that notwithstanding all this weight of cir- 
cumstance, I am not guilty of the oflfence with which you 
charge roe. When I have proved my innocence, as I shall do, 
my case will furnish a strong instance of the fallibility of any 
evidence that is indirect in a case where human life is inter- 
ested. All the circumstances are true*— my extreme neces- 
sity—his midnight visit to mjf^ouse — his disappearance on 
diat night, accompanied by signs of violence — my subsequent 
increase of wealth — and the seeming revelation of my walk- 
ing dream, as overheard by Mr. Moynehan— !and yet I am 
not ffiiiity o( this crime. If you will have patience to liften, 
I wiU teil you how far my guilt extended, and where it stopt.'' 

He then detailed the circumstances preceding the noctur- 
nal viffit of the deceased tax-gatherer, disguising nothing of 
hit poferty, nor of the many temptations by wluch he waa 

. •* Stillt'' said he, ** I tell you a simple troth when I asiert 
lint durfa^ the whole tio^ of this visit, while be by ■leepin^ 
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in the chair, and while I held the razor in my haod, ao ahock- 
iog a thought as that of taking a fellow-creature's life never 
once, even for an instant, crossed my mind. But there was 
another temptation which did suggest itself, and to which I 
did give way. The portmanteau, containing the money, lay 
on a chair near the window — he slept profoundly — 1 took 
the key from his pocket — I removed the money, which was 
chiefly in gold and silver, and filling the two bags in which it 
was contained with small pebbles of about an equal weight* 
I replaced the portmanteau as it was before. I then awoke him 
with difficulty, and fearful of being discovered if he remained 
till morning, persuaded him to resume his journey. 

^ He had scarcely left the house when I found myself 
seized with an unaccountable terror at the idea of detection 
and ignominy. Accordingly, abstracting from the sum a few 
pieces of silver for present uses, I made fast the remainder 
in a bag, and hurried out into the air uncertain whither to di- 
rect my steps. I ran across (he neighboring fields with the 
design of seeking out some place of concealment for my 
treasure. An old ruin within a short distance of the village 
suggested itself as a favorable spot for my design, and thither 
accordingly 1 hastened. In an obscure corner of the build- 
ing I deposited the money, and returned to my own house 
with a mind distracted by anxiety and remorse. 

'* On my \%ay home, I heard voices, and the sound of hor- 
ses' feet, in a field upon my right. I listened, and the words 
i caught seemed to be those of people who were exercising 
and leaping horses. Soon after, a horse without a rider left 
the field at full gallop. The sounds ceased, and in a short 
time I saw two horsemen gallopping from the place. Strange 
as it may seem, I have the prii>of of what I am about to state, 
and let it warn you, Sir, and all who are in power, to weigh 
well the grounds on which they decide the guilt or innocence 
ef the wretches whom they judge, i entered the field, and 
found there, lying at a short distance from the ditch, the 
body of the tax-collector, newly dead, with a dreadful wound 
upon the head, and the portmanteau gone I My first impulse 
-—I know not wherefore — was to conceal the work of mur- 
der. Favored by the night, which still continued stormyt I 
conveyed the body to my own orchard, where I gave it tem- 
porsry interment in the spot from which I was last nighC'de- 
lectea io.tbe act of seeing it removed* It would be f«i»-t6 
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tell wbat poignancy this dreadful addition to the terrors of the 
night imparted to my remorse* I felt almost as if 1 had 
h^n myself the author of his destructieni and the apparent 
certainty, likewise, that the detection of the* crime idiich I 
had committed, would be sufficient to convict mo also in the 
eyes of all judges of that which I had noU made my life one 
protractedthought of fear and misery." 

Here the barber related with feelings of the deepest shame, 
the device which he had adopted of digging up the treasure 
in the presence of the cobbler, in order to Saow a veil over 
the real origin of his new prosperity. 

** Still," said he, '* I could not be at rest amid the scenes 
which continually reminded me of that terrible event. The 
consciousness of meanness joined to guilt added the poig- 
nancy of self-KSontompt to the deeper anguish of remorse. I 
left the country, and sought refuge in change of scene from 
my fears and my remembrances. 

** But it was in vain. I could not find repose, for I carried 
my violated conscience still about me. Every new article I 
purchased for the use of my family — every fresh morsel of 
food that I lifted to my lips, seemed like a new and aggra- 
▼Bted theft. I would at this time have given the wholQ 
woiid for a friend lo whom I could confide the secret that 
deatroyed me. I thought of making a full disclosure tG Hly 
wife, but she was far too good and holy to be the depositwy 
of such a confidence. 

^ I entered into trade, and was successful, and in my suc- 
cess, for a time, I lost something of my inward agony. I 
will not weary you, gentlemen, by a long detail of the means 
by which I became acquainted with the names of the real 
perpetrators of the more heinous offence. They were two 
persons who dined in compady with Mr. Moynehan at Cas- 
te Tobin, on the evening previous to his disappearance. 
One died in Ireland soon after the occurrence — the other, 
WHliam Gusack (commonly called Bufier), died abroad, and 
left this written confession of their common guilt, which I 
obtained as you shall hear. 

**The hand of Providence began to press upon my house. 
One member after another of my family dropped into the 
ffrave, mitil I remained alone in the world with my remorse 
ror a companion. Misfortune humbled me — I sought relief 
0t jteogtb at the right source, and revealed the whole to a 
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— Stan' oat, my Mn I 
I dinner'd wi' a lord I 

Buuri. 

Mollt! Molljr, I tell jou !" 

*« Who's there ?** 

^ A' Molly, eroo, open the doore." 

•• "Who's there, again V^ 

^ What who's there^ tooman ? ' Tis I that's there. What 
talks it is !" 

** O dear ! O dear, masther Pether, is it prou 1 Stay a 
minute, until I'll light a rish, an' I'll let you in this instant. 
O dear ! dear I" 

The foregoing dialogue passed between Peter 6uerin» 
lately a ** daleing man" in our village, who was looked up to 
as one of our principal citizens, and his solitary domestic* 
Molly Hagerty. Peter was one of those quiet, contented 
characters, who feel no desire to move a step out of the 
course which has been traced out for them from childhood* 
His father and grandfather tenanted the small house and 
shop which remained in his possession during his life, but 
are now among the '* ruins" of the place. The family suc- 
ceeded each other, as wave follows wave, each pursuing in 
turn the same unvaried course, and passing away without 
leaving mark or sign behind it For the last forty yean, 
winter and summer, with the exception of a few occasional fite 
of illness, has Peter Guerin been observed every morning 
(as regular as the six o'clock bell summoned the laborers to 
their wofk at the neighboring '* Great House") taking down 
the shuts from his shop-window, and arranging his humble 
store of merchandise for the traffic of the day. Peter may 
be very ignorant, but more miffht be said for him than ff^r 
many who are very learned. He has his own round of duties 
wludi be performe with the eiactneae of a «ridier. He 
ToL. L IS 
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rer yet was missed out of the right corner of his pew at 
iopel on a Sunday, except in case of serious illness afore- 
id-; there never was a collection at the doors to which P^ 
r did not contribute his halfpenny ; at Easter and Ghrist- 
las his half-crown is amongst the first presented to bis par- 
ih priest, and the like sum be patriotically disburses once a 
rear '' to keep O'Connell going." Peter never was seen in« 
x>zicated in his life ; he never was known to refuse assis- 
tance which he could afford to a fellow creature in distressy 
and there is not an individual in the village who can say that 
Peter Guerin ever wronged him either in purse or character. 
Such has been the tenour of Peter Guerin's public life. 
With whatever virtues his more secret course has been 
adorned (and doubtless they are many), as Peter choocjMio 
keep a veil upon them, we will not undertake to lifl it. . Sfe . 
We have, however, left Peter Guerin standing too iSHkt 
his own door. It was opened at length by old MoUyvliis 
only housekeeper (for Peter was never married), and he en- 
tered with a disappointed and meditative look. 

*♦ That's right, Molly," he said, " I see you have a good 
fire, an' dear knows 'twas wantin' to me. Tell me now, 
have you a bone o' mait or a roast piatie in the house that a 
man could ait ?" 

«' A' masther, didn't they give you any thing at the Great 
House ?" 

•• Do what I bid you, Molly, first, get me something to ait, 
an' when that's done, you may ask me as many questions as 
you like." 

While Molly complied with his directions, Peter Guerin 
laid aside his hat and walking-stick (the constant, and gen- 
erally the only, companion of his excursions), and took his 
seat at the fireside, where a table was soon spread with some 
roast potatoes and the relics of a piece of bacon. 

^* If ever I dine out at the Great House again, Molly, it's 
no matther," said her master, as he addressed himself to the 
homely fare before bim, with an energy that did not say 
much for Lord Peppercorn's hospitality. ** I never met so 
many misfortunes, in all my life before, as I did this blessed 
day." 

M vo ! vo ! masther, a'ra gal, do I hear you say so 7 A' 
what happened you ? or what carried you there at all ?" 
^ I'll tell you then, Molly, what carried me there, an' what 
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carries many a one where they have no business goin'« an' 
that's folly. Listen hether, an' Pll tell you how it was. You 
know I have a brother in the army, Captain James Guerin, 
that's abroad in foreign parts ?" 

'* I know, a-chree." 

" Well, it seems he come across a young brother o' Lord 
Peppercorn's abroad, in Paris, an' he had it in his power to 
do him a service in money matthers. I can't say I know die 
rights of the matther all out, but it was something I know 
about a Pally Rotjal, an' he saved young Peppercorn (that's 
his lordship's brother) a mint o' money. Well, Captain Pep- 
percorn wrote home to his lordship, statin' how handsome 
Jim thrated him, an' makin' mention likewise that he had a 
brother in this vHlage (manin' myself,) and that he hoped his 
lordshipi in regard o' what Jim done, would show him some 
'tiotion. Well, I knew nothing, becoorse, of all this ; so what 
was my serprize, when I seen Lord Peppercorn's coach an' 
four, a fortnit ago, dhraw up oppozzite the doore abroad, an' 
who should walk out of it, an' into my shop, only my Lord 
Peppercorn himself. So I made a great bow. * Mr. Gue^ 
rio, I presume,' says he, afther makin' another. ' !No pre- 
sumption in life, my Lordship,' sa)rs I, ^ Peter Guerin is my 
name.' 'I suppose you did not get my ticket, Mr. Gue- 
rin,' BB^hej * I was not fortunate enough to find you at 
hotxt^t^^'S^y I called before.' ' What ticket, plase my lord- 
Mj^'fficG V says L An' hardly I said the word, wen I re- 
n^^Etbered you ga' me an ally blasther card with Lord Pepper- 
edirp's name wrote out upon it in copper plate, that we didnt 
ISQpw from Adam what it was for. So I told him I got it. 
••Well, Mr. Guerin,' says he, 'we hc;>ed to the pleasure o' 
seeSn' you at Peppercorn Hall before now.' ' Why so, my 
lord .?' says L * W^hy,' says ke, laughing, ' I thought you 
would do me the favor to return the visit.' ' 0, whaix, phse 
» my lordship,' says I, *I haven't time for goin' about that way. 
Business must be minded, my lord, it's short the house 
ivould be over my head if that's the way I looked to it.' 

* Well,': says he, laughing very hearty (he's a mighty good- 
humored kiqd o' man), ^ youMl give us the pleasure of your 
cooipany some day or other that you may be disengi%ed.' 

* Is it any thing the ladies would want in our line, my lord V 
Myt L ' no,' says he, ' we wish that you should dine 
^^ OS and let us have the pleasure of seeing you.' Wellf 
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I thought that the dbrollest thing ever I hear. * Sure/ says 
I to meseir, * isn't the shop doore open to 'em every day o' 
the whole year if they wanted to see me. Abn't I to be 
seen here be (he whole parish, every day, as puncthial as the 
post? I knows what it is,' says I, Mhey wants to see my 
manners, an',' says I, * if they does, I'm not one bit in dhread 
of 'em. I was taught atin' and dhrinkin,' says I, * before any 
in that house was born, an' that's an art,' says I, * that's like 
swimmin' in wather, when once a man learns it, he never 
whorgets it aPher.' So I up an' tould my lordship, I'd go 
dine with him with the greatest o' pleasure. ' An' whisper 
hether, my lord,' says I ; * may be any o' the ladies would 
like to see something new in my line. I have the dawniest 
patthems jest come in last night by the .jingle.' Well, I 
thought he'd dhrop down, laughin'. ^0 bring what you 
please with you, Mr. Guerin,' says he, ' so that yoa bring 
yourself. Well, what day shall it be V So I began to think. 
* Plase my lordship,' says I, * as this is a Saturday, we'll split 
the difference between this and Sunday week, an' call it a 
Wednesday.' ' Very well,' says Lord Peppercorn, * a 
Wednesday let it be. Good morning, Mr. Guerin.' — So I 
bowed and wished him a good mornin', an' he made for the 
coach and four, an' dhrov away at a great rate. 

" Well, Molly, Wednesday come, that's this day— an' as I 
knew the Great House was some miles out o' the town, I 
determined in my own mind to start airly, lest I'd be late for 
dinner. So about twelve o'clock to-day (aflher spendin' the 
mornin' over a 'Yarsal Spellin' Book, reharsin' the principles 
o' politeness), I put the pattherns in my pocket for the ladies, 
aa' I shaved an' dressed, with my new blue coat an' yallow 
vest, an' white cararat^ an' cotton stockin'b, an' my cassimer 
throwsers, an' my new Carclna hjait, an' away with me for 
the Great House, with my stick in my hand, determined in 
my own mind that if I was but a poor dalein' man, still I'd 
show 'em 'I knew what belonged to manners. Well, ailther 
walkin' about four small miles or better, I come to a great 
big gate, where I seen two tall pillars at each side of it, with 
a big stone dog a-top of aich of 'em, grinnin' down at me« 
and^ beautiful little house, just close inside t|^ gate amon|^ 
the tnrees, an' an old woman sittin' an' knitten' a grey stocb- 
in' at the doore. ' God bless your work, ma'am,' says I, 
apakin' in to her through the bars o' tho gate^ * can you let 
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me know, if you plase, where is the Great House V * This 
is iu Sir,' say she. * 0« then,' says I, ' that's ed aise to me, 
for that's the place I'm lookin' for, an' Vm tired from walkin\' 
So she got a grate big key an' opened the gate. Well, when 
I aeea the two big grand gates goin' back to let me in, I got 
a threrablin,' an' I thought I never would be able to act prop- 
er* but I pulled up again — * courage, Pether,' says I, * what 
are they but men an' women afther all ? What would you do 
if it was a sperit or a giant you had to face,' says I. * M9# 
sers, Pether, says I, * don't have 'em makin' a song o' you.' 
So I went in an' took a chair be the fire-side. If they call 
this a Great House,' says I to myself, * my own is a' most as 
big as it !' 

** There was no great signs of any preparations inside, no- 
body only the ould woman an' a grey pusheen cat, and some 
ehickens that were in a coob at the other end o' the place. 
Andf as for dinner, I seen no signs of it, exceptin' a pot o' 
piates that was boilin' over the fire. But it was a wiser man 
than me that said 

' Ax not many questions in a sthrange place 
For fear you'd be apt to get a broken <ace — ' 

80 I kep' discoorsin' about the crops an' other things until I 
was fairly tired, an' no one showin' themselves, an' I gettio' 
as hungry as could be. * Pray, ma'am,' says I at last, ' can 
jrou tell me is Lord Peppercorn at home V ' Oh, yes. Sir,' says 
she, She is — it couldn't be otherwise, for he's to have a great 
party o' ladies an' gentlemen to dine with him to-day.' Oh* 
well,' sa^s I, in my own mind, * { see it's all right ; they're 
only dhressin' or preparin' some way, an' I suppose I'll Aijh 
\y see some of 'em.' Well, I held on for ^s good aaan'otber 
hour, convarsin' an' rubbin' ddwn the pusheen cat, until I 
thought they never would come. * Piuy, ma'am,' says I 
again, * can you tell me will Lord Peppercorn soon be here ?^ 
* Here, Sir !' says she, quite surprised, ' a' what should bring 
him here V * Why, I thought you tould me ma'am, that this 
was the Great House.' ' The Great House!' says she, laughin' 
out loud — ' 0*dear,Si#, this is only the porther's lodge,' says 
Blie« * the hoMie itself is up the aveny.' Well, I was sthruck 
»fa hape. ^Heres purty work, Pether,' says I to ro^Aelf, 
^ two hours gone for nothin', an' I suppose there won't be a 
Iiorsel left for you to^aitt an' you afther walkin' fouf mile o^ 
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Sound to overtake iL Wait till I come dinin' out to a Great 
ouse again* It's no matther.' 

** Well, Molly, I got up, an' I went along the avenj the 
ould woman pointed out to me, an' if I did, the sight was 
a'most took out o' my two eyes with the beauty an' the glory 
o' the place. Such posies, an' bushes, an' threes, and walks 
up to the very steps o' the hall doore ! An' if that wasn't a 
Qreat House, it's no matther. It bate Blarney an' Castle 
Hyde to tatthers. 

** Well, I knocked at the hall doore, an' it was opened, an' 
if it was, there I seen the great hall an' the staircase before 
roe, twice as broad as the shop from counther to counth^« ai* 
quail to a coort-house, an' a number of fine jettlemen stan- 
din' with male in their hair, all over goold an' red velvet 
* Who are these now V thinks I in my own mind. * I suppose 
some other great lords that is invited to the party* O Pether, 
Fether ! how will you ever know how to benave yourself 
before such grand company and in such a grand place? 
Nothing would do you but to go dinin' out among lords and 
ladies.' 

** Well, I made a low bow to the jettlemen in the red vel- 
vet small-clothes. An' if I did, not one bit o' pride had they, 
but made me another, an' axed me name. * My rame, jet- 
tlemen,' says I, makin' another bow, * is Pether Guerin, at 
your sarvice.' With that you never seen people come about 
roe so civil an' so busy as they done. ' Tour hat, Mr. Guerin,' 
cries one* * Your stick, Mr. Guerin,' cries another* * 
dear, jettlemen,' says I, * I'm quite ashamed o' givin' ye so 
ntfch throuble,' says I, puttin' a hand to my side, an' bo¥ring 
to%m all round by way o' manners. 

*' Well, when that was done, one o' the jettlemen ran up 
the staircase before me. * Mr. Guerin,' says he, when be 
was above* ^Gomin', Sir,' says I, *comin.' Well, when I 
got to the head o' the stairs, there I found him, standin' at aa 
open doore, as if he was waitin' for me. * What's wantin'« 
Sfar V says I, makin' towards him. He said nothin', only 
smiled a little, an' signed with his hand for me to go in tble 
doore* In I went, an' there, sure enough, I found a few la^ 
dieii an' jettlemen, but not half so grand, nor A|lf so well- 
behaved, as those in the hall. Not one of 'em, exceptin' 
Lord Peppercorn bimself, had the manners to get off o* their 
chairs when I come in, an' when I'd bow to any of 'enit in 
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place o' returniDg it, they'd make a bob with their headsi just 
that way, as if they had pokers in place o' backbones* 

** * I was in dhread, my lord,' says I, afther lookin' about 
an' seein' no l^igns o' dinner, * that I was behind time.' * Oh 
no,' says he, laughing, ' wo don't dine before seven, but I'm 
glad you have come early.' * Seven !' thinks I to meself, 

* that's near four hours from us yet at lasts, an' I a'most per- 
isht with the hunger, afther the long walk, an' not aitin' a bit 
since ei^ht o'clock that mornin'. That's eleven hours fastin'« 
clear ! Murther, what'U I do at all ?— O wait till they ketch 
me comin' to dine at a Great House again.' 

** Well, Molly, there I was, talkin' an* lookin' about me» 
for four long hours, an' I gnawed inwardly with the hunger, 
but becoorse I had too much manners to spake of it At 
last, when I was a'most off, the doore opened, an' in come 
one of the jettlemen in the red velvet small-clothes, an' tould 
'em dinner was on the table. ' A canary couldn't sing swee- 
ter,' says I to meseif, listening to him. So they all got up, 
an' every jettlemen gev his arm to a lady, an' out they went 
in pa^rs as if it is to a dance they were goin'. The dinner 
was there before us laid an' all ; but, what I most admired, 
was the jettlemen I before spoke of in the red velvet small- 
clothes, who, though they were the grandest of all the compa* 
ny, behaved like the very lowest, takin' away the plates an' 
nowin' the greatest attintion to every one present. 

^ I took my sate amongst the rest. * What'U you take, 
Uisther Guerin,' says Lord Peppercorn. * Why, then, my 
lord,' says I, * since you'.re man o' the house, what you have 
yourself must bo the best, an' I'll take some o' that if you 

B* ise*' So he ga' me a hclpin*. Well, I declare it to you, 
oily* hardly had I took the second mouthful, when he look- 
ed over at me, an' ' Mr. Guerin,' says he, ' Lady Peppercorn 
is looking at you*.' * Why, then, my lord,' says I, not know- 
in^ what ^je was at, * she's heartily welcome, an' a purtier 
pair of ^es she couldn't have to do it,' says I. So they all 
fNirst out laughin' in spite o' themselves. ' I mean to say, 
Ur. Guerin,' says he, again, * that Lady Peppercorn will 
take wine with you.' ' O, now I twig you, my lord,' says I, 

* with a heart and a half, my lady, hob-nob with you, if yoa 

^ An old-fashioned mode of encoura^ng a baihful guest to take 
wim with the lady of the houM. 
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pkfle !' Well, Molly, while I;WfiB talkin' to Ladj Pepporconi« 
what does one o' the jettlemen in red velvet do* but slip in a 
hand under my elbow, an' whip away the plate from me, a' 
most before 1 touched what was upon it ! I could ait him 
with a grain o' salt !— but I was ashamed to call for it again* 
an' before I could ax for another helpin', the whole o' what 
was on the table was cleared away* ' 0, murther, Pether,' 
says I to roeself, ' is that all you're to get to night ?' But, 
the minute af\her, there was a fresh dinner laid, an' they all 
went to work again as brisk as ever. 

*' Weill I got another cut o' mait, an' says I, now there's 
hopes I'll be let ait a bit in peace an' quietness, when — ^ Mis- 
ther Guering, will you do me honor of wine V says Lord 
Peppercorn. ' With pleasure, my lord,' says I, bowin' down 
to my plate, quite mannerly. So while I was drinking wine 
with Lord Peppercorn, what should I see only the same jet- 
tleman in the red velvet, slippin' in a hand for the plate again, 
an' I not havin' a morsel of it touched. So I laid a hoult of 
it with the other hand. ** Aisy a while, Sir,' says I, ' if you 
plase, I'm not done with that yet.' Well, they all began 
laughin' as if it was a play, so that I thought some o' the 
ladies would dhrop off o' their chairs. An' then one of the 
jettlemen began takin' wine with me an' another, an' another 
aflher that, so that I couldn't find time to ait one morsel, be- 
fore the table was cleared again. 

** * You're done for now, Pether,' says I, ' you'll be starved 

alive.' Sorrow bit, Molly, but there was a third dinner brought 

in to 'em ! sorrow word of a lie ! ' Oh, I see how it is,' 

mrs I, * when once they begin they never stop aiten' here* 

Well, 'tis a bad wind blows nobody good, I'll get something 

at last.' So I was helped the third time, an' 1 had just took 

up the knife an' fork, an' was goin' to begin in airnest, when 

a jettleman that sot close by me, said in a whisper — ' What 

did the ladies do to you, Misther Guerin, that yow wouid'nt 

ax any of 'em to take wine ! ' Why so. Sir,' says I, * is that 

manners?' * 0, dear, yes,' says he, * don't you see all thp 

jettlemen doin' it V An' sure enough, so they wor. So, not 

to be unmannerly, I began, an' hardly I had the last of 'em 

done, when down comes the jettleman in red velvet, an' 

sweeps all away before 'em again without sayin' this or that* 

There was no help for it. 

** There I sat, a'most dead. * What'U they bring in nezti 
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I woDdher,' says I. ^wasn't long until I seen 'em comin' 
an' layin' before every one at table a groat big glass o' could 
«pring watber. ^ Cool comfort, Pelher,' snys I — * but bere 
goes for manners.' So I drank it ofil Wben tbe jettleman 
seen I dhrank if, be fill'd it again, an' if be did, I dhrank it 
again, to plase bim ; but seein' be was goin' to fill it again, 
I couldn't stand it any longer. * No more o' that Sir,' says 
I, * if you plase.' Well, I tbought they never would stop 
laughin'. But, Molly, I tbought the eight would be took out 
o' my two eyes, when I seen all the ladies and jettlemen dip- 
pin' their bands in their glasses, an' wasbin' 'em before my 
face at tbe dinner table ! * Well, Pcther,' says I, * such man- 
ners as that you never seen before this day any way.' 

^ Well, Molly, soon aAber that, there was fruit brought in, 
an' all I got to ait since I left home at twelve o'clock to-day, 
was them tv^o tumblers o' could watber, an' some nuts that 
iras put oppozzit me aAber dinner. But what 1 admired 
very much was tbe conduct of the ladies, who all got up an^ 
went away very soon aflher tbe wine comin' on the table, I 
suppose for fear they might be timpted to take more than 
would be becomin' in females. I thought first the jettlemen 
wor goin', for they all stood up ; but 1 found afther that waa 
only out o' manners. 

** But Molly, (to make a long story short) there I was sit- 

tin' listenin' to 'em talkin', and wonderin' would we see tbe 

kdies any more, wben all of sudden 1 bard a crash behind 

me, as if the bouse was falling. * murther I' says I, 

' Petber, am't your misfortunes over yet ?' so 1 jumped up, 

an' looked about, an' sure enough there I seen the whole 

wall o' tbe room givin' way. * Run, my lord,' says I, layin' 

a boult o' Lord Peppercorn by the arm, * run for your life.' 

So he only laughed. * Does the sight o' the ladies frighten 

you BO much, Misther Gueryin 1 su's he. So I looked again, 

an' Molly, sure enough, it is only now I seen that the whole 

aide of the room was notbin' but one big doore ! O sorrow 

word of a lie ! There they wor all inside, cakes an' flowers, 

^' lamps, an' tay-pots, and ladies, an' all — the beautifullest 

dM)w I ever pitched my two eyes on ! We went into tbe 

<^ room* * May be I'd get something to ait at last,' saya 

I* An' so I did — two little cuts o' bread, not thicker than tha 

^de o' my knife. So says I, if I must go home hungry,. 

ItlsDa an' do a little business any way ; there's so many la«^ 
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dies here, who knows but Vd get some ordhers if I was to 
ahow my pattherns. So I made up to Lady Peppercorn. 

* I got last night by the jingle, my lady,' says I, * some o' the 
dawniest pattherns you ever seen in our place any way.' So 
I dhrew out the book, an' laid it before her upon the table. 

* May be,' says I, ' any o' the ladies would like to gi' me an 
ordher.' Well, Molly, 'twas as if they never thought o' 
laughin' till then. Indeed Lady Peppercorn did not seem to 
like it, (I don't know why,) but as for my lord himself^ you'd 
think ho never seen such divarsion in his life. 

** Well Molly, at last they began to go away, an' I did so 
in like manner. I found the jetdemen in the red velvet 
small-clothes in the hall below, aiqually civil as before, 
handin' m^ my hat an' stick, an' openin' the doore for me, 
which I acknowledged accordingly, bowing down, an' thank- 
in' 'em all round. But glad I was Molly, to get away ; an' 
my hand to you, 'tis a long time before they'll catch me dinio' 
inside o' the Great House again. 



A NIGHT AT SEA. 



INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 



To ike Jl^hor of ^ Tak$ of My AetgUorfcood." 

Sir, 

Undbrstandino that you are about to publish a aeries of 
Irish Tales under the above title, I beg to forward you a 
slight sketch, which you are at liberty to use if you deem it 
worthy of a place in your collection. With respect to any 
improvements you may wish to make in my MS., I give you 
the same licence that is said to have been accorded to a 
celebrated Roman critic in his revision of J&neid, you may 
blot what you like, but add nothing. 

Your obedient servant 

Thaddeus Flint. 

' 1 readily accept the contribution of my ** neighbor,^ Mr. 
Flint, upon his own conditions, and the more readily as he 
has laid the scene in accordance with my own views. Be- 
ing ** neighbors," the reader will not be surprised to find 
the same characters occasionally figuring in both our tales ; 
and I am pleased to see that we agree in opinion witht^Br 

peot to Mr* Ajax M'Orient If, in the uexV CQiawoMtosci^^ 
Foju /• 13 
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with which Mr* Flint may favor me, he should aim less at 
pungency, and more at feeling — if he should accommodate 
his dialogue more nearly to the language of actual nature, 
and learn to look at life with a somewhat graver eye, his cor^ 
respondence will be the more valuable to me, and perhaps 
the more acceptable to our common readers. 
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»n't tell me--don't tell me — brother, do you lock up 
aughters like chickens in a coop, if you please, but 
le to manage mine as /please*" 
bU— well— " 

! mortuis nil — therefore I say nothing of the earlier 
poor Eliza's education. My late excellent wife, and 
iter, was quite of your way of thinking, and what was 
sequence ? Why that the child used to go dawdling 
om to room, like a chicken with the pip, its pretty lit- 
i as sad as a funeral, and its cheeks the opposite of 

n 

or Ellen !» 

or Ellen 1 so say I, Captain Beauchamp* ^She was 
to me than to you — and if I said dearer also, perhaps 
i advance no more than I had argument to maintain* 
re it to any one to judge whether I did not show as 
efore her death and after. She had the best advicd 
iblin could afford, and her funeral, including a weep- 
men for her monument, cost me five hundred pouncfis. 
to know what more could be expected from any dis- 
te husband in the country V^ 
s not the dead — it is not the dead. Major O'Brien— it 
ve the living from destruction that I speak to you. I 
I give your daughter too free a rein." 
d I say you keep too tight a one on yours." 
see a little giddy cockle-shell like Eliza allowed to 
her own reading — her own friends— her own society 
iwn hours for study or amusement. What can you 
from it?" 

» see a number of young people, all health and good- 
clapped into a room, and ranged along the wall like 
ies iu a catacomb — a school-book or the ' Pilgrim's 
pw' for their only reading-^^dressed up to the throat in 
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black — taught to think jesting worse than murder — to Taugb 
by note, and to be drilled in their very sports ! Now wmit 
can you expect from that ?" 

''The slackened bow will never send an arrow home.'* 

" The bow o'er-bent will break." 
' *' Well, Major, you are too many for me at this word-play. 
You have the advantage ; for you are one of those persons 
who love to turn every thing into matter of ridicule, and it is 
«s vain to reason with a jester, as it is to bring cannon to 
bear upon butterflies. For my part, I never hear one of 
those modern philosophers advocate the turning a child loose 
.into a library and choose his own reading, that I do not feel 
inclined to ask him — Sir, if your child were sick would you 
send him alone into a druggist's ware-room to lay his hand 
'at random upon bane or antidote? If your child were in want 
of society wo'ulJ you turn him into the street to choose what 
company he pleases? For what are books but company? A 
good book is good company — and a bad book is very, very 
bad company indeed. A little time, brother, will, I fear, too 
plainly show you the fallacy of your fashionable philosophy* 
Take your own way — but mark what I tell you : Eliza will 
give you ^ause to regret your over-indulgence before she is 
many years older. Had my poor sister lived (what fancy 
possessed her to marry as she did I'm sure I cannot tell), 
there would have been some hope of safety ; but as it is, I 
look for a lee shore, with blue lights and minute guns, I 
promise you." 

"And had my poor sister lived," replied the Major^ 
" whose only foolish act that I remember was that of giving 
her hand to Lieutenant Beauchamp, of Mizen Lodge, R. N., 
my nieces might have some chance of happiness and— com- 
fort — but as it is " 

The above conversation passed between Major O'Brien 
and his brother-in-law, as they sat together, at sunset, on a 
rustic seat in th6 little shrubbery of Drumshambo Hall, the 
Major's wooden leg pointed horizontally forward, and the 
dark and sallow-faced Lieutenant sitting in the gloomy shad- 
ow of a laurel at the further end. 

" Come-— come — however," added the Major, observing 
some vexation on the sailor's countenance, " I have done ; 
we must not quarrel, brother. Ehza's marriage will decide 
the question — and I cannot better show you how little I am 
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disposed to anger at this moment, than by wishing that eyeiy 
one of yoar good daughters may meet as fair an offer as 
that of Henry Courtnay." i 

** Aye," said the lieutenant, '* in that indeed, she has met 
4 happy fortune. Tet I don't know how it is, although all 
appears so certain in that quarter, I have strange misgivingi 
that the match will never be. Have you mentioned the 
matter to £Iiza yet V* 

" No.— I waited until to-morrow to propose it to her." s 
*^ Ten to one she runs adrift at the idea of it." 
•* Good brother, I am sorry you do not know £liza. Her 
father's wish would be enough to make her instantly forego 
her own. This is the effect of rational indulgence. Tou 
0hall see the proof before you leave Drumshambo Hall, for 
i intend to speak to her about it to-morrow, as soon as we 
have taken breakfast." 

At this instant, a long shadow was thrown across the lawn 
from the rustic gate which led towards the village road, and 
a sweet voice was heard singing at a distance the first verse 
of Burns' beautiful song :-^ 

Their groves o* green myrtle let foreign lands reckon, 
Where bright beaming simmers exult the perfume ; '^ • 

Far dearer to me yon lone glen o' green breckan, ' 

Wi' the burn stealing under the lang yellow bro6m« 

** There she is, said the Major, with a delighiN) eye. 

Casting their eyes in that direction, they beheld standing 

at the gate, with eyes reverted to the village, a young lady, 

dressed in simple white, with a plain blue sash around her 

waist, and dark and curling hair, of somewhat less than the 

usual length. While the gentlemen observed her, a second 

shadow fell in the same direction, and immediately aAer both 

disappeared, [t was plain Eliza had not seen her father and 

her uncle. Supposing that it was one of the tenantry who 

might wish to use her intercession with himself, the Major 

did not take notice of the circumstance, but continued Uie 

conversation with his brother-in-law. 

" That was a volume of Burns which she carried in her 
fauid—jiist the poet for her — the wild unshackled bard of na- 
ture. You may have seen the glen, which we call the Glen 
ofFeras, running between the mountain and the village. It 
i« a fiwofite haunt of Eliza's^ prised for its very w2dae88» 

18* 
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and the Irish character of its scenery. It is just the place 
for her to sit and read such a book as that, the sweet amell- 
iog ferns around her, and the wind rushing over the beds of 
rushes by the little river side. I remember on the day after 
the skirmish at Drumshambo-— — " 

'' Here comes £liza again," said the^ Lieutenant, who had 
his reasons for dreading the mention of Drumshambo. 

Although Mr. Harmond O'Brien bore the title of Major, 
it must not be supposed that any considerable portion of bis 
life had been devoted to the service of the state in which he 
lived. His military experience was confined to a campaign 
or two in a volunteer corps which was raised for the protec- 
tion of social order, during one of those civil convulsions 
which used to confer variety on the occupations of rural life 
in Ireland. In this brief space, however, bis reputation had 
risen high, and he was accustomed in bis retirement to speak 
of the achievements which he had witnessed in the neighbor- 
ing bogs and mountains, with a solemnity that to persons 
more experienced in warfare had something amusing, but 
which did not fail to strike many of his hearers (particularly 
vrhen they happened to be members of his household, or 
guests ipvited to his table) with astonishment and admira- 
tion. 

Some of his friends considered that an over-fondness for 
such reminiscences was Major O'Brien's foible, but if it de- 
serve the name, he had many good qualities to make amends 
for so slight an imperfection. He dealt mildly with his te- 
nantry, and other dependants ; as a father he was more than 
kind, and in a country where it was not easy to be all to all, 
he was hospitable and neighborly, without distinction of sect 
or party. 

Drumshambo Hall (so named from the scene of that me- 
morable skirmish, the most considerable in which its propri- 
etor had ever been engaged, and in which he had nobly laid 
down a limb for bis king and country) was more remarkable 
for the beauty of its situation, than for any superior elegance or 
grandeur in the edifice itself. It stood on a bright green 
point of land, jutting out into the Shannon, at the distance of 

less than two miles from ■ — • On the left a grove of firs 

overshadowed an antique fort, supposed to have once glitter«- 
ed with the arms of the mighty Brian, the Caliph Haroun Al^ 
raschkl of Irish history. Behind arose a craggjr moiuitaiii^ 
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washed at ks tmse by the waters of the streamy which dOating. 
a little farther toward their source* formed a spacious laker 
studded with islets, and graced with many a wood and manjr 
anantique ruin. On the led of the hall, the wooded slopes- 
were spotted with handsome villas, or with the cottages of 
Che peasantry, while the front windows commanded a view 
of the town and bridge, an antique, and somewhat fantastical 
structure, containing more than a score of arches, Saracenic^ 
Gothic, Saxon, Norman, pointed, parabolic, elliptical, and of 
every curve and form that were known in the history of arch- 
itecture. 

The situation, on the whole, was one of unusual beauty* 
Here, in the calm summer days, the flat-bottomed marl-boats 
floated slowly along the glassy basin that reflected the grey 
crags of the neighboring mountain. The call of the boat- 
man was echoed amongst the lonesome sunny heights ; the 
martin twittered round the eaves, or skimmed the shining sur- 
face of the stream, in chase of his invisible prey, or toyed 
triumphantly with bis prize above the elder tops, while the 
cottager, released for a season from his yearly toil, strolled 
idly by the hedges to observe the ripening harvest, and to 
estimate its probable amount Enchantment was never ab- 
sent from this delightful solitude. In the spring, ^the cooing 
of the wood-quest filled the groves with softness, and in the 
wreck of the year, the lotly firs upon the fort sung dirges in 
the wind to the memory of the departed valor that once shone 
beneath, or the departing beauty that was perishing all around* 
Major O'Brien's associations, however, were rather of a 
warlike than a poetical description, and even the former he 
seldom carried farther back than the history of his own times* 
He talked a great deal more of General Humbert than of 

Hannibal, and Colonel Y , than of either Fabius or 

Scipio. The fight of Ijake Thrasymene was to him less 
memorable than the skirmish at Drumshambo, and the defeat 
of Asdrubal a trifle to the surreader of the French invaders 
at Ballyuamuck* 

The neighborhood comprised some thirty or forty families 
of various grades of gentility. A few grandees lived immur- 
ed within the walls of t|ieir demesnes, and seldom mingled 
in the assemblies of the place, for though shining as remote 
points in the universe of fashion, they were stars of the first 
magnitude in our neighborhood* There were some landed 
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proprietors more affable, but needy olsOy besides a few oddi* 
ties, and a great number of gentlemen farmers, rich people 
in business, in professions, and others who werer lumped 
among the Messrs. and Mesdames at the great balls and 
parties in the neighborhood. To judge by the conversation 
that went on amongst these people when they met^ one would 
suppose that the sole business of one rank was to offend that 
immediately below, and to be offended with that immediately 
above it, for there was scarcely a being amongst their ac* 
qoaintances that was not talking of somebody who had offen- 
ded him. There was, too, as much manoeuvring about visits 
and invitations, as was sufficient to show what apt scholars 
they would be, if they had been tutored in a more extensive 
school. The O'Briens, however, by their hospitality, their 
good-nature, and minute attention to all the courtesies of 
their station, contrived to please all their neighbors without 
giving offence to any, in a circle where the latter was not 
easily avoided. Their immediate neighborhood consisted of 
a few families, who being nearly equal in rank and in easy 
circumstances, were tolerably free from those absurd and pit- 
iful jealousies which made society a torment to its members 
in the village and its vicinity. It was true, the Stuccos of 
Stucco Hall were very grand and dignified. Mr. Stucco 
listened with most obvious placidity and condescension to 
the Major's stories of Drumshambo, and Mrs. Stucco's head, 
when she wished to beam patronage on Eliza O'Brien, turn- 
ed round upon her shoulders with the majesty of a world re- 
volving on its axis. Miss Stucco received her attentions 
with a face and eves that seemed as if she did not see her, 
and Mr. Alonzo Stucco seemed to value the sound of his 
voice as highly as an opera-singer, but the O'Briens continu- 
ed to be pleasant in defiance of the Stuccos and their ex- 
treme politeness. 

Early on the following morning, being the tenth of the 
same date since the immortal skirmish, the front door of the 
hall was thrown open, and a remarkable figure issued forth 
in the morning twilight. It was that of Adam Dobe, who 
was famed throughout our neighborhood for a certain ten- 
dency to the failing of King Arbaces. He had formerly 

been a serjeant in the L militia, when that body had th e 

honor of ranking Major O'Brien amongst its officers, and 
now combined the offices of valet, courier, page, and groom. 
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for the service of his mutilated commander. His costume 
was indicatiTe of both his present and his past condition*. 
His lower limbs were encased in a pair of black military 
leggins, closely buttoned up to the knee ; above these ap> 
peared a pair of yellow plush under garments, while a striped- 
jacket, black leathern stock and military waistcoat completed 
the costume of the upper man. A well set figure, a filce 
marked with a character of habitual severity, and a head but 
thinly furnished with hair of a dubious brown, and now 
blown back by the September wind as he looked downward^ 
on the river and .the distant village, gave a hint of age and of 
some portion of a life devoted to military service. 

Proceeding to a lofly flag-staff which stood at a few paces 
from the house, Adam Dobe proceeded to hoist an^Union^ 
Jack with great satisfaction, afler which he prepared to load 
a small swivel that stood at the foot of the staff, while he- 
muttered and hummed alternately to himself: — 

" I once was light-hearted and happy, 
But now ail my pleasures are o'er, 
Since my soldier has gone and has left me, 
Alone on the Shamrock Shore. 

^ The sun above the fir-wood, and the hero of Dfumsham- 
bo still a-bed. That's more than I have seen since the day 
of the battle. The Major's dreaming now that hahas Hum- 
bert on his marrow-bones crying for quarter. 

<' In Dublin the regiment was quartered, 
To which my brave soldier belong'd,; 
And for a dispute with the serjeant 
My bonny brave soldier was wrong'd.. 

" That's right — there it flies— just as it did when we left-' 
Sligo with the colonel — 

<* He soon was tied up to the halberd, 
His back with the lashes was tore, 
And that was the cause of his going 
So far from the Shamrock Shore. 

** I'll wait for the first stroke of the clock, and ihea I'll let 
off the shot whether he's up or not — 

** My father's snug cottage was placed 
On the pleasant sweet banks of the Finn.. 
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** Well, gorsoon, what's your business with me ? 

He addressed a ragged boy, wearing a hat without either 
leaf or crown, whobad approached him unperceived. 

** I want to know, plase your honor, could I spake to 
Miss O'Brien ?" 

•* What's your business with her ?" 

** A little dish o' musharoonSi plase your honor.' 

*^ Well, there's the lady, go and speak to her." « 

The boy approached the hall-door from which Miss 
O'Brien was at the moment in the act of issuing, accompa- 
nied by her waiting-maid, who bore a suit of bathing attire 
upon her arm. 

^ A little diA o' musharoons that I had for youy ma'aniy 
if you plase," said Jacky Donovan. 

'^ Thank you, my good lad — they are beautiful indeed ; 
take them in, Kitty. Did you gather them yourself?" 

*( Oh yes, ma'am," replied the boy, waiting until the girl 
had disappeared, and then producing from his corduroy 
jacket a paper parcel handsomely tied and sealed — ** One 
you know, Ma'am, bid me give you this." 

Miss O'Brien took the parcel, ^with some confusion of 
manner. 

^ Thank you, thank you," she said, putting some silTer 
into his hand and concealing the packet in her dress. *^ Run 
off, now, as fast as you can, and tell him I said there could 
not be a cleverer messenger." 

" I will, Ma'am, long life to your honor." 

They departed. Miss O'Brien and her maid to bathe, the 
gorsoon the way which he had come, while Adam Dobe con- 
tinued his task at the foot of the flag-staff, varying it occa- 
sionally with snatches of cottage minstrelsy : — 

" Light-hearted I rose evVy morning. 
Contented I sat dovrn to spin*' — 

"Good-morrow, Mr. Hifle. You're early from the 
sthreet." 

The person whom he addressed was one of a class com* 
mon to Irish villages ; he was at once inn-keeper, pound- 
keeper, and seneschal of the parish, an orator and oracle on 
all points of law and politics, a man who read the newspa- 
pers — and could hold forth by the hour on their contents* 
It was his practice to pick out of editorial articles, pc^ular 
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hanrngueSf arguments of counsel and charges of the Beneh 
at quarter sessions, as well as from other learned sourcesy the 
hardest words which they contained, and to apply them aher- 
wards in a manner which showed they had rather caught his 
ear than penetrated his understanding. Howevery when he 
found them envelope his meaning too closely, he generalhr 
concluded hb speech with a familiar interpretation. This 
d^play of verbal wealth was not unaccompanied by suitable 
gesticulation. A plain oak cudgel, from which he rarely 
separated, was to him what the thread was to Lord Chester- 
field's orator. It was now wheeled around his head as he 
gave utterance to some stroke of fancy, now planted upright 
on the earth to give force to an irrelragabjp opinion ; now 
pointed oblique, now vertical, now horizontal, now to this 
side, now to that, it kept the attention of the listener alive to 
what might otherwise not have been heeded as much as it de- 
served. He now approached the serjeant with a solemn 
stride. 

** Tour most obedient, Mr. Dobe,'^ he said, bowing and 
kissing his hand with a look of the sweetest courtesy. *' Has 
the Major condescended yet?" 

^^Condescended, Sir?" 

*' Tes — has he come down stairs ?" 

** Oh, no, not yet, but the swivel will soon rouse him* 
Condescended — to come down stairs, — 

** I'll press my dear child in my arms. 
In hopes that the peace might restore 

My soidier from war's dread alarms 
Safe home to the Shamrock Shore." 

M On my veracity, Mr. Dobe, I admire that flag. 'Tis 
very harmonious and versatile in the wind. Pray can you 
enlighten me if there be any fundamentality in the rumor of 
the Major's matrimonial idiosyncrasies in regard of Miss 
Eliza? if she's to be married as they say?" 

'* Aye, that's all settled long ago," said Adam. 

-'* I really rejoice to hear it, and the more Mr. Dobe, if 
Mr. Courtenay should be the felicitous individual — the hap- 
py man— as I am told he is." 

^ Tou are told the truth." 

** Upon my veracity I rejoice at it, although she is, if I 
mig^ use the expressiooi rather young, being, as one might 
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say^ in the verdure and plentitude of existenee, not yet arrive 
ed at the full incipience of maturity. But Mr. Courtenay is • 
very commendable young gentleman and with an overween- 
ing fortune." 

*^ Yes, he can — hark ye ! — There goes the clock I clear 
out o' the way, Mr. Hifle !" 

He applied the match, and almost before the seneschal 
bad time to jump aside (although he did so veiy nimbly) the 
report of the small piece of ordnance resounded over Ae 
water and amongst the hills and woods upon the opposite 
bank. Soon after a pair of window shutters were opened 
overhead, and the Major made his appearance in a green sflk 
night-cap. ^ 

*' Well done, Adam ! Good morrow, Hifle I [The senes- 
chal bowed low.] Do they cry quarter V* 

" Not yet, your honor. Shall 1 give them another shot!" 

^ Stay, stay, till I come down. What ! Eliza i Captain ! 
Where's the captain 1 Where's Miss O'Brien ?" 

*^ I saw Miss Eliza and her maid go in the door just now, 
your honor, after bathing ; and the Captain " 

** The Captain is here," exclaimed a voice from a bed- 
room window on the same floor, which had just opened on 
the other side of the hall-door : — ^^ Good morrow. Major, 
your men are early in the field. Hold har4 a moment, I'll 
be with you soon." 

Both windows closed, and Adam Dobe, who was as great 
a Thraso as his master, though in a broader style, renewed 
his conversation with the seneschal. 

** That's Captain Beaucliamp, the master's brother-in-law. 
He is here on a visit. He has a house and family of his 
own about a gun-shot below the old Abbey. He's a great 
man ; only for him the English would he beat at Trafalgar." 

" Do you tell me so ?" 

** An' I'll tell you another thing. The Major talks a dale 
of Drumshambo, but it was my own doings the French be- 
ing kep out of Sligo after all." 

*• Your doing, Mr. Dobe ?" 

** Yes, and I'll tell you how. It so happened that my 
piece (for I was then in the ranks) missed fire for five or six 
rounds, an' I never knew it ; but kep ramming cartridge af- 
ter cartridge till the barrel was half full. Well, just as tiie 
enemy were making one desperate charge upon our linot my 
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shot wbnt off at last ; oh, it heggars history, as the Major 
sajTS ; five*and-thirty of the enemy fell stone dead. So their 
General gave orders at once to sound a retrate : ' boys,' says 
he, * we're better be off in time, for there's more where that 
came from.' " 

^ Dear, dear, Mn Dobe, that was a shot !" 
« ^ I fired a better since : when the Major got his wound, I 
was sitting by him in a trench on the road-side, when a par- 
ty of the French an' rebels passed us : so they began makin' 
game of us an' they going by ; I said not a word till the last 
man had passed, and then i rested my piece upon the ball o' 
my foot and slapp'd at 'em* Ob, I declare^ you the ball 
went clean through a whole file, forty deep, an' lodged in a 
drummer that was walking at the head o' the battalion." 
*»Dear! what a shot!" 

^* Fob — so-so« — but say nothing of it, lest it might be look- 
ed upon as boasting. Here comes the Major." 

By his time the hall-door had opened, and the Major is- 
sued forth, accompanied by his daughter and his naval rela- 
tive. At sight of the seneschal. Miss O'Brien drew back a 
little from the group, in order to conceal her visible alarm. 

" What adverse fate," thought Eliza, " has blown that man 
to the Hall at s^h an hour] He looks, too, as if he had 
some important discovery to communicate: I must draw 
them away if possible. '^ What a delicious morning !" she 
continued, getting between her father and her uncle, and 
taking an arm from each ; ** you must both come with me to 
the Glen of ferns." 

** With all my heart," exclaimed the Major, '* and I can 
finish the story as we walk along. As I was saying, Captain, 

we bad just come in sight of Drumshambo " 

'* May it please your magistracy," said the seneschal, ma- 
king a graceful bow and kissing his hand with a most sweet 
smile, as he planted himself directly in the way of the party. 
^ You must come some other time, Mr. Hifle. Papa is 
too busy to speak to you." 
^I hope, Miss, when his Majority graciously comprehends 

the importment of what I have to advance " 

''For goodness' sake, Papa, dA't stay listening to that 
Iriih Dogberry, who does not understand a word he says, or 
^6 skaB be late." The seneschal looked round upon the 
laiy iB^Urii indigQatioD. 
tou l 14 
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M I never dales in dogs. Miss O'Btien ; I hope I know 
how to exterminate between what is to the porposst and 
the reverse. I am sorry. Ma'am, you should feel it expedt* 
ent to upbraid any thing in regard of dogs against ne ; and 
as for not understanding what I say, I hope, Ma'am* I hope 
I know how to express my little sentiments in commend- 
able topography." 

** Come, come, Hifle, what's the matter 1 Eliza, be quief 

** Please your Majority, it is rather a contra riouspredica* 
ment, so that if your honour would vouchsafe (if I may be 
allowed the phrase) a few expressions in seclusion, otherwiee« 
a word or twcyu private " 

'* The soonff the belter. Captain, Eliza, you will excuse 
me for a moment. Well, now, Mr. Hifle ?" 

** Your Majority is in possession of the fact," said the sen- 
eschal, addressing himself to his task, with promptitude,** that 
as the legal authority, and as I may say, Cusloa RoivHioruM of 
the neighborhood, we are all compulsorily bound to submit 
for your gracious consideration every fortuitous circum- 
stance " 

^ To the point, Mr. Hifle, if you please." 

** To the point, then, since your Magistracy so vouchsafes 
it Last evening, as I was standing at the^oor of my hum- 
ble tenement, I contemplated a spruce equestrian, attended 
by a soUtary domestic, that is, a single servant, approaching 
my repository." 

*' A gentleman, of course ?" 

** He must be a gentleman, please your Majority, for be 
treated us all like dogs, and did not waste a civU sentiment 
on any individual on the premises." 

«* Well, quicki if you please, Mr. Hifle ; what is to come 
of all this?" 

** What chiefly aroused my vigilance was the fact, that 
several times defore the evening had elapsed, the young fugi- 
tive, for we did not learn his name, elicited various interrog* 
atories respecting Miss O'Brien, which made me consider it 
impmtive on me to communicate the ingredients to your 
Mapitracy. To my certain knowledge he has scarcdiy im* 
bibed a particle of nutriiient, or enjoyed repose since be 
has taken up his residence with me, which excitiBg my 
kettier idiosyncrasies-"""**" 

M Well, well, Hifle, I am obliged to you. I'shall oaD im 
jeeAe geotlemeii in the coone ef a few days; aonw 
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quftintaDca of my datighter'«« I suppose. Good morotng 
to 2pUf I am busy." 

The aeDeschal bowed, smiled graciously, and kissed his 
hand, like one who did more honor to himself than to any 
body else by the obeisatice. 

^ I reciprocally deprecate a fine afternoon to your Magis- 
tracy." 

With these words he withdrew, and the Major followed 
bis daughter and brother-in-law to the Glen. 

Miss 0*Bnen, as the reader may have already suspected^ 
was amongst those young persons who suffer from the laxity 
of modem ideas of education, as her cousins the Beau* 
champs did from the opposite system. Epicurean feelings^ 
and shortHsightedness of mind were the nati#al defects of a 
heart unaccustomed to self denial, an understanding to which 
anythirg like, labor was quite unknown, and an incongruous 
and unregulated course of reading. No disposition, how- 
ever naturally excellent, could withstand the ill effect of 
such united influences ; and, accordingly, this young lady, 
widi every friend except her father, obtained but little creml 
for steadiness of feeling. 

Notwithstanding the Major's unbounded confidence in 
Elizi. he was not sorry in his secret soul when an opportu- 
nity offered of iplieving himself, as he hoped, from all future 
care on her account. This was furnished by the proposal 
of Mr. Henry Courtenay, alluded to in the commencement 
of our tale. Though the circumstance gave the Major 
unqualified delight, it would have been difficult to make a 
moro unhappy choice as regarded Miss O'Brien. 

Mr. Courtenay was what many worthy ladies about New 
Auburn called a " rock of sense.'' It would have been 
impossible perhaps for his warmest friend or bitterest enemy 
to convict him of a single very foolish or very generous act 
io the whole counse of his life. But he was a great deal 
too sensible to have either warm friends or bitter enemies. 
There never lived a more thorough master of his feelings : 
whether he possessed any or not it is impossible to say, but 
it is certain that he never sufiered them to come in the way 
of bis worldly interests. He was just so far generow that 
he would serve a friend, provided he did not thereby injure 
himself; so far honest that he would not lose his credit to 
Q verreacb bis neighbor, and so Utr hospitable that his table 
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wm always spread for those whose superior rank or fortane 
or influence in any way was certain to make Rolid« though 
not apparent, compensation for tho courtesy. He paid his 
debts, however ; was punctual with his tradesmafti and was 
generally accounted a rock of honesty and sense*' 

Mr. Courtenay was never known to indulge in any of the 
coarser vices. He had a great deal too much sense for that. 
He did not drink, because it injured the health* and led to 
quarrels ; he did not gamble, because it invited povei;ty ; he 
did not hunt, because it endangered the neck ; he was not an 
epicure, because it accumulated cost ; he was free from every 
glaring vice, and destitute of every solid virtue. His good 
and his evil were both of dwarfish stature. 

Prudence, in the worldly and most erroneous sense of the 
word, was Mr. Courtenay's ybr^e. Of the prudence, which 
points out the surest road to wealth, and influence, and credit 
in the world, he was a perfect master. Of the true pru- 
dence, which demands a constant sacrifice of self, a bound- 
less devotion to other interests, a spirit of continual martyr- 
dom, such as Cicero demanded for the Republic, atid the 
Christian, with more reason, exacts for the Creator, of suck 
prudence as this Mr. Courtenay not only had no share, but he 
did not believe in its existence. He did not believe that a 
motive purely generous, and free from selfislyiess, existed in 
tbe human breast; a clear confession (if any were needed) 
that it had no place in his own. 

To tell Mr. Courtenay that there exist men, and women 
too, who, led by a simple feeling of love for the Creator, are 
ever ready to abandon life, health, fortune and all for his ser- 
vice, and to embrace, without even a moment's pause, as a 
self-evident duty, any suffering whatever, sooner than trans- 
gress his law, was to tell him stories of the dog-star. He 
had a great deal too much sense to credit it. At the same 
time that he was too '* sensible" to believe all that he pro- 
fessed, he was a great deal too sensible not to profess all that 
could procure him credit with his neighbors. Ha adopted as 
A mean, a kind of negative hypocrisy, compensating to his 
self-conceit by infelt contempt for all that he allowed to his 
prudence in external seeming *. 

* I. sincerely hope that S. P. has been guilty of some exaggeration 
in hid portrait of Mr. Courtenay. I trust there are few such charao 
ion out of the vortex of metropolitan life. 
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To no frif nd or acquaintance that be e?er had, did Mr. 
Couitenay, at any time* give the opportunity of saying that 
be had cut tbero« yet he never kept either friend or acquaints « 
ance loj^^dian he found convenient No one understood 
so well VH^be use of the chill, yet hardly chill salutCt the 
smile gr^wA dull that was of late so ready and so bright^ the 
diminished jaressure of the extended hand, the all that ott 
but said tbeliMnI was changed. He did his part with more 

«less releifi according to the quick«sightedness of the oth* 
8 pride, and left that to do the rest He once met an old 
benefactor in altered circumstances. He shook hands with 
him— smiled — was glad to see him — sorry to hear of. hie 
misfortunes-coffered his services — asked him to his house- 
entertained him well, but all in ** such a sort !" Nothing was 
omitted, yet something was wanted. The old man could 
not find fault, yet he never went near the house again ; and| 
what was just equally singular, his absence never gave the 
least surprise to the grateful Mr. Courtenay. 

Persons of a timid conscience or of sensitive aiTectione 
were the never-failing themes of Mr. Courtenay's vigorous 
ridicule. Aud yet, to see his sufferings when Mr. Stucco 
passed him in the street at an Assizes, between the terror of 
being thought intrusive and the anxiety to catch a ftisbionable 
nod ! > • 

Mr. Courtenay, too, was a good deal liked in c6mpany. 
He had too much sense not to endeavor to make himself 
agreeable. His laugh was always at your service, whether 
yoo made a bad jest, or stabbed a neighbor's reputation, or 
gave utterance to any fashionable blasphemy. He always 
made himself an agreeable listener, whatever was the sub- 
ject ; but then, to make amends for any stretch of complai* 
sance, in this way, to a superior or equal, how he did frown 
when an inferior dared to address him in a similar strain ! 

As self was Mr. Courtenay's undisguised motivCi so worU** 
ly custom was his rule of conduct What custom sanction* 
ed was to hiriRMoiissible, what custom disallowed, he dis» 
Allowed. To cheat in horseflesh — to swindle the publu} bj 
what are called jobs, or the revenue by illicit traffic, was not 
^Nitside the comprehensive circle of his hones^i provided 
ifaat it did not proceed to a discreditable extent. 

n b$ lo94d (Miss O'Brien's Anrorite object) was not tha 
«od of Mr. Courtenay's pains amongst his neighboss* Bo 

^ 14* 
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understood too well the nature of most human attachments 
to build upon a foundation so frail and so mutable. To 
make himself necessary to them wasy he knewi a more cer- 
tain means of securing at least the appearancegMfebe prac- 
tical offices of friendship, and for more than wKK^ never 
SQUght nor cared. Nevertheless, while the w^fiJBKjfk charac- 
ters in the neighborhood were subjected to thalkoanrnt cen- 
sure, few were ever heard to speak ill of MrrCjOOftenaj, and 
he was generally looked upon as a downright rock of aen^ 

Major O'Brien heard* with joy his proposals for Mii 
O'Brien, first prudently communicated to himself. Mr. 
Courtenay's birth, which was most unexceptionable, made it 
easy to overlook some other circumstances, not equally mag- 
nificent. His income, which was considerable, was chiefly 
derived from the produce of two or three extensive nurseries, 
one of which had a gateway opening into the centre of the 
village. He was a Gourtenay, however, and visited by every 
body. 

Mr. Gourtenay, always well received at Drumshambo 
Hall, was soon established there in happy intimacy. He lis- 
tened with deep interest to the Major's warlike stories, and 
was almost the only individual who was not terrified by the 
ominous words — ** I remember at the skirmish of Drum- 
shambo." He supplied young ash and sycamore for the 
green knolls, and scarlet and ragman oak for the avenuot 
and weeping willow for the water side ; and scarce a day 
elapsed without some exquisite rarity making its appearance 
at the Hall with Mr. Gourtenay's compliments, for the deco- 
ration of the Major's lawn or Miss O'Brien's garden. 

There being no great conqueror, or orator, warrior, or poet 
in the neighborhood (if you except such men as Hifie or Bat 
Henderson the village bard). Miss O'Brien (who was not 
yet made privy to the bargain about herselO was not dis- 
pleased with the visits of Mr. Gourtenay. His figure was 
good, and his complacent *'y-e-s," and snuSeftnd laugh for 
ever at her service. :iK 

It was about this time that Miss O'Brien mit became ac- 

2uainted with the gentleman, her interview with whom in the 
rlen of Ferns has been related in the opening of our tale. 
When we say theur first meeting took place at a imil, it may 
appear that we relate a very conmiooplace occurence; but 
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•8 a tiall iD our neighborhood differs much from baUs id other 
piaceSf we will venture to describe the adventure in detail. 

There Jg in the principal street of the village, a housCf 
which«^^H/ with the exception of the pound and the post^* 
ofRcef^l^KBy public building in the place, was turned to 
more imv^Bn Codrus's stockings. It was, by turns, the 
sessions iKNiMi assembly room, bridewell, and (when pesl»- 
Jence viisited the place) the public hospital. Nay, it is said 
jgh at it has even, upon some pressing occasions, served more 
^han one of these purposes together, and that while the offi- 
cers of Justice have been occupied below stairs in launch- 
ing her awful bolts against some devoted head, the feet of 
the dancers have made the ceiling shake above, and sentence 
has sometimes been pronounced to the accompaniment ol 
*' Haste to the wedding," or the '' Humors* of Glio." On 
this occasion it was selected as the scene of the subscription 
ball. 

We have already said that ours was not free from the 
common plague of Irish villages. There had for some time 
past been symptoms of — not exactly war — but something un- 
pleasant between Stucco Hall and Mizen Lodge. In births 
Lieutenant Beauchamp was (to speak moderately) not infe- 
rior to that worthy family, but in fortune there was this diflier* 
ence— that Mr. Stucco's land was an estate, while the Lieu- 
tenant's was what in our neighborhood is called a ** take." 
Pride of rank and place aod purse is, to be sure, a failing 
which prevails almost every where — and where it does not« 
one is pretty sure to find some other pride as bad or even 
worse. And to a certain degree, how is it reprehensible to 
take pleasure in the contemplation of a long hne of glorious 
ancestors, provided one does not fancy that their merit^en- 
ders one's own a matter of supererogation 1 or to maintain 
one's place in the order of society, provided one does not fall 
into the common error of supposing that the superiority he 
claims is s^^d not conventional 1 But in Ireland it is to l>e 
lamented^^Hgotry, party and poverty combine to render the 
causes oflHRrdisunion peculiarly irremediable. The real 
nobitity and gentry forsake the country, and their place is ta- 
ken, in many instances, by individuals who multiply their 
pride tenfold, and make it ludicrous by the addition of their 
own poverty and ignorance. Mr. Stucco's pride was exact- 
' iy in an inverse ratio as his family pretensions. 
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There lived in a neat houae at tbe ead of the atreet aa 700 
entered tbe village from tbe high roadt a femily of tbe name 
•f Moran, the mildest, gentlest, and most inoneMve house- 
hold in tbe country, but straitened in means, ^Vt/jJMiv 'ike 
the Beaucbamps, on a ** take.'' Stucco Haljj^HEot visit 
Laurel Cottage — and as Stucco Hall gave lawMn around, 
the circle of tbe Morans' acquaintancea was very limited. 
On this occasion it entered tbe wiae heads of llr* and Mrs* 
Stucco to think that tbe Morans ahould be excluded froM 
the sessions-ball room — tbe Almacks of the place, of whick 
they bd^ali tbe patronage. 1 he whisper spread through the 
village. * Aunt Nancy heard it at the Doctor's and told it at 
Laurel Cottage. The Morans were thunderstruck, the poor 
dear girls especially. Do but suppose tbe case your own— 
a ball but onee in six months, and that tbe pnly place of 

Sublic amusement which pride and poverty led open to the 
f orans. It was, as Lord Liverpool said, *' too bad." Woe 
filled tbe walls of Laurel Cottage, and dismal anticipations 
of utter exclusion from even tbe little society they had— 
when enter Lieutenant Beaucbamp. 

** Good morrow, ladies What, preparing for tbe ball ? 
eh? I know what this will end in, Mrs. Moran. You will 
have a Moran or two less at Laurel Cottage, before tbe buds 
are on tbe trees again. Nay, don't be reserved about it. 
I suppose tbe young ladies give you a terrible character of 
me, but I like to see amusement on foot in a reasonable way." 

He was told tbe secret. 

*• Not ask you to the ball !" he exclaimed in a voice of 
brass. •* Haven't they visited yen ?'* 

They bad not A dead silence. 

U|Vever mind," saM Beauchamp* ^ I have a remedy for 
that ne little dreams of. Good bye ! you shall be at tbe 
ball, depend upon it, and thb Stuccos in the same set with 
you tooi if you care to have it so." 

^ This," said the Lieutenant, aa he walkedfl^eward, ** ia 
thoroughly Irish, and very, very paltry ; no^^Hsak of ita 
want of feeling. But there is ever that difieMRe betweea 
true and fobe gentility. The one can afford to be affiible 
and kind, the o£er dare not.^ 

There was in the title deeda of Ae Stucco property, a 
curkaia claoae characteristu; of the timea in which tlMy had 
been framed. The eatatean^tfa^mito over to the 
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sor (from one of whose descendants thej had passed into 
the hands of Mr. Stucco's father) subject only to the annual 
rent of a partridge, and a pair of gloves, or gauntlets, to be 
delivered iMjt-tbe said possessor and his said descendants, on 
their kncei^ 16 the lineal descendants of the original proprie* 
tor. As it happened, the present lineal descendant of the 
latter was Lieutenant Beaucbainp. The claim was one, 
which had not for a long tinoe been enforced, nor would it 

C[>bably in the Lieutenant's life-time, were it not for what 
d reached his ears at Laurel Cottage. 
In the course of the following day Mr. Stucco was at 
luncheon when the servant handed him a note from Mizen 
Lodge : — 

*• Sir, (it began) 

** I am directed by Mr. Beauchamp, to request that you 
will, without fail, appear at Mizen Lodge, on Thursday next, 
to pay up the arrears of rent due to him on the Stucco Hall 
estates, in the form which you will find prescribed in your ti- 
tle-deeds to that property. 

^ 1 have the honor, &c 
•• F. Ferriter." 
Consternation ! What could be the motive of all this ? A 
postscript solved the enigma. 

*' P. S. He desires me to add, that as he understands the 
Morans of Laurel Cottage, are not to be at the sessions' ball 
upon the aforesaid evening, the whole family intends to fa- 
vour him by acting as witnesses upon the occasion. 

•* F. F." 

This let the secret out. What ! Mr. Stucco go to Mizen 
Lodi^e to present a partridge and a pair of gloves to Lien^n- 
ant Seauchainp on his knees, and with all the Morans look- 
ing on ! What was to be done ? There was but one course ; 
to seek an h onou rable peace^to send tickets instantly for all 
the Morans^fl^o pay a conciliatory visit and talk the mat- 
ter over ^^^^P stubborn seaman. Accordingly, on the 
ensuing da^lR. Stucco ntfide his appearance at Mizen 
Hall, Elding out his hand to the Lieutenant, and laughing 
heartily. ' And the issue was, that the Morans made a great 
figure at the ball. 

An accidental illness prevented Miss O'Brien A*om taking 
«o active a part in the arousementa of the evening as ahe was 
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accustomed to do in all such entertainments. She had taken 
her place in a set of country dances, when a sudden fainl- 
liess obliged. ber to sit down. Her partner, with whom she 
was not then acquainted, not only did all that was requisite at 
the moment, but declined dancing lor the night (a sacrifice of 
not slight importance in Miss O'Brien's eyes). He was 
very young, very fashionable, both in manners and appear* 
ance, and soon showed to his fair partner, what she did not 
know before, that there existed in her neighborhood a porsoo 
ef taste and information fully equal to her own. He spoke 
in a manner altogether aufait on all the subjects which she 
loved. He showed an entire intimacy with her favorite lite* 
rature, and evinced his own good* taste on every subject 
without impugning hers ; a distinction so seldom made by 
those who love to shine in conversatioa. 

His friend, one of the stewards, had introduced him to 
her as a Mr. O'Connor, but there was no one who ooukl 
give her any further information, at the ball, where her ioqoi- 
ries must of course be very limited. On her way hoaie, ia 
the house, in her dreams, at her uprising, toilet, breakfast, 
she could not banish from her mind the two lines of Camp- 
bell's beautiful poem — 

Glory, they said, and power and honor, 
Were in the mansion of O'Connor. 

A bright idea struck her after breakfast Aunt Nancy 
knew every body. She could ask Aunt Nancy what she 
pleased without restraint. Accordingly, she proceeded be- 
fore dinner to the village in order % obtain all the informa- 
tion she desired, with respect to the family and character of 
her partner of the preceding night. It was rather late ia 
the afternoon, when the carriage stopped before a little green 
ball door, with a parapet and pretty wooden railing of the 
flame color, with clematis and monthly roses trailed around 
the wall, and the brass knocker shining lik^BjL The door 
was opened by a girl who was to Aunt ^^^V* what the 
Irishman in the Horse and Widow was to nSBRster— cook« 
butler, waiting-maid and all. 

It is not to be supposed that in calling this lady Aunt 
Nancy, we mean to intimate that she stood in that degree of 
lelationship to Miss O'Brien. They were not at all connect* 
edf but ^ Aunt Nancy" was a name by which Mn. Buriw 
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wt0 known all oret the countir, w$ well or better tban bj 
the patrooyroic of her deceased hinband. The good wo* 
mao waa one of a class, but rarelj now to be found eren in 
the TtUagea of Ireland. 

Upon an income of forty pounds a year, she contrived to 
keep one of the prettiest houses in the village, as neat, within 
and without, to use the familiar but exact similitude, ** as a 
new pin." It was a kind of gratuitous caravansera, ever 
open for the reception of Aunt Nancy's thousand-and-one 
relatives, who chose to make it a baiting place, on their way 
to the City. Her cupboard was never without a delicious 
ham» some bottles of raspberry vinegar, and a peculiar sweet 
eake of her own invention, the fame of which resounded far 
and near. In return for these, and countless other minute 
attentions bestowed upon her visitors, the only penalty ex- 
acted by Aunt ]Nancy was, that they should listen or at least 
seem to listen with complacence to the interminable histories 
of her daily adventures among her neighbors — bow the 
butcher wanted to have three shillings for a leg of mutton, 
and with what arguments she defended her resolution of not 
giving more than half-a* crown; and how she had met Mr. 
Stucco riding through the village that morning ; and how he 
pulled up bis horse to speak to her, and a minute detail of 
the whole conversation. This, however, was a small defect 
to counterbalance daily hospitality, incessant attention to 
the real wants of the poor and sick of the village, and a heart 
at all times ready to feel for every body's sorrows before her 
own. 

.**Mr« O'Connor? O'Connor?" she said, in answer to 
Eliza's question, "oh, I know, — Is it possible, my dear 
Eliza, that you could have stood up to dance with any of that 
fiunily?" 

*• Why, Mrs. Burke, what of them ?" 

^ Wl^, independent of their being in very inferior circum- 
etaooes — his Mfeer and yours, my dear, donH speak. Don't 
yon know thaMhe O'Connors laid claim to your estates, and 
were at one time thought to have a very good chance of 
gaining the cause." 

A feud between the sires! 

** Besides this, William isajrounger son, and wittout a 
penBy but his pay as a navy officer. But if you wish to 
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know every thing about him, you cao learn it at Mount Ori* 
ent ; he is a constant visitor there*" 

This information was at the same time satisfactory and 
embarrassing. Miss M'Orient was one of the squeezed 
oranges ; — one of the many friends whom Eliza had can- 
nonaded with all her force upon their first acquaintance, with 
sweet billets of every shape and color, oblong, triangular, 
blue, green, yellow, &c., and with professions of a deathlesfl 
friendship, which had lasted fifteen weeks. 

What was to be done t Mount Orient must be pacified. 
Miss O'Brien went home ; she called for the gardener, and 
and bade him fill a little basket with peaches and nectarines ; 
she added a garland blended of the olive and the rose, and 
penned a pretty note on paper of the constant blue, embossed 
with shamrocks, and sealed with green wax, motto, — Je ne 
change qu^en maurarU, which was so exactly in point In 
the note she delicately upbraided Miss M'Orient with neg- 
lect ; — hoped it was not occasioned by her forming some new 
attachment, at least on tlmr side of the human species- 
reminded her that — 

Friendship, like love, is but a name. 
Unless to one you stint the flame, 

and concluded by hoping that she might have the happiness 
to find Mimosa at home on the following day. 

The embassy was graciously received. Setting out ear- 
ly af^er breakfast, Miss O'Brien had the good fortune to 
find brother and sister at home. They knew Mr. O'Con- 
nor perfectly well ; and Eliza had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing, tiiat he was thbir constant visitor. The acquaintance 
commenced at the sessions' ball, was here continued long. 
Miss O'Brien had many reasons for encouraging the atten- 
tions of Mr. O'Connor, independent of the personal mer- 
its of that gentleman ; he was precisely the person, of all 
others, whom her father would have least approved, as a 
suitor to his child. He was likewise a youngir aout and des- 
titute of all but his commission, and the hopes it gave him ; 
accordingly their acquaintance proceeded by rapid strides to 
intimacy. And here we would gladly terminate the career 
of our heroine, but it is nepessary to show the full extent of 
lolly of which even well intentioned minds are capable wbeD 
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they know no government except their own. The veracious 
adage that ^ be who is his own master has a fool for his 
scholar," was amply illustrated in the sequel of Eli^sa's 
story. 

On the rooming aflter the anniversary of the skirmish, 
which the good Major took care to celebrate with all appro- 
priate splendor, he entered the hbrary of Drumshambo Hall, 
for the purpose of making the intended proposal to bis daugh- 
ter. He was surprised to perceive that she did not meet 
him with her accustomed gaiety. There was an appearance 
of care upon her cheek, and she had altogether the look of a 
person who had just received some disagreeable tidings, f 

Miss O'Brien remained sitting at the table, with her work 
before her ; while the Major paced to fro, between the win- 
dow and the door, as if to consider in what form he might 
best convey the information he desired to communicate. 

** Eliza," he said at length, *' lay aside your work a mo- 
ment. I have something of importance to say to you.*' 

It might be quite natural, that such a sentence coming in 
this solemn way from a father to his child, should call the 
blood into her cheeks, and make her tremble with confusion ; 
so the Major did not seem to notice Eliza's agitation. 

**• You must be sensible," said he, *' that dear as your so- 
ciety has always been to me, your happiness is still dearer ; 
that has been my favorite object from your childhood, and I 
ieel pleasure now in telling you, that an opportunity has ar- 
rived, of showing you that I prefer it to my own enjoyment." 

Eliza could only bow. Was it possible her father could 
have learned the whole t 

^ I think, Eliza, you cannot yourself be at a loss to guess 
what I allude to. The attentions you have long received, 
were too marked to have escaped your notice." 

He knows some, thought Eliza, but not all. 

» I confess, sir," she said in a trembling voice, and with 
the tears gushing to her eyes, " that I have received atten- 
tions, which I could not mistake." 

** WeU, well, there's no necessity to whimper about it, I 
kncyfr itt— ^surely, you do not think me blind. Well then, I 
can only tdl you, that this day week, I received proposals 
fton ^t quarter, which it will be your busii^esa to consider 
I0MV6 Ann mine*" 

YoL. I. 15 
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^ Deer— dear papa, your goodness overpowers 

** Hey ! what goodness, child t What does she mean I'' 

^ Forgive roe,'' cried Elisra, bursting into tears, and ex- 
tending her clasped hands in a deprecating attitude* 

^ Why what a plague ails the girl ! For what should I for- 
give you?" 

«* I did not dare to hope. Sir, that you would honor it with 
your approval." 

*'0b, yes — yes— but I do though, — and think it a highly 
desirable union, I assure you : his family is one of the most 
ancient in the kingdom, and though his circumstances may 
not be fully equal to his birth, your own fortune, mj dear« 
will warrant you in overlooking such a trifle." 

M Dear father," exclaimed Eliza, ** this is beyond my 
hopes." 

«* Well, very well if it is, do be quiet, and have done mak- 
ing attitudes, and pray hear what I have to say. He will 
be here this evening in person, to follow up his proposals to 
me, by addressing himself to you ; and as I supposed you 
woula not have many objections to ofler — " 

** Dear father—" 

M We have taken the liberty of already settling the day 
between us ; on Tuesday it shall be. i intend giving a din- 
ner to the tenants on the occasion, and something ot a f^te. 
Poor fellows! We landlords— Irish landlords in particular, 
sddom think of calling them to a share in our enjoyments, 
and yet who deserve it better? poor fellows! little flutes of 
diia Kind, soberly, yet gaily conducted, tend to keep them 
fiom the fight and the alehouse, and bind tbehr hearts more 
ckMely to dieir masters, than even more solid benefits ; ao 
as I said, we'll have the wedding fllte on Tuesday, after the 
ceremony. For the first year, you remain at Drumshambo 
Hall ; we will afterwards begin to talk of your removal to 
Strawberry Cottage ?" 

•*To Strawberry Cottage, Sir!" 

M Aye, girl, where else ?" 

^ Whv that is Mr. Courtenay's cottage, Sir!" 

** And of whom, in the name of reason, are we speakingt 
but of Mr. Courtenay, my son-in-law diat is to be f^ 

«* Mr. Courtenay your son-in-law !" cried Eliza, ftintlj. 

««Elixa9 you are utterly incomprehensible ; yoo cnoMii 
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bear* nor speak a word, without some ridiculoui foolery of 
voice, or manner; I have told jou now what hai been put 
in progress for your happiness, and I hope you will give it 
your best consideration* I am going over to pay a visit at 
Mizen Lodge, and I expect to find you rational on my re* 
turn." 

Miss O'Brien had the presence of mind to suppress all 
further signs of disappointment, and suffered her father to 
depart in silence. r 

It happened, on this very day, that Lieutenant Beaucharopt 
of Mizen Lodge, had to contend with much anxiety of mind. 
He had married early in life a worthy young woman, sister 
to Major O'Brien, who died a few years since, leaving him 
the father of sixteen children, all daughters, with the solitary 
exception of the youngest, who was not yet able to walk* 
It may be imagined what a charge this was to the poor Lieu* 
tenant, who, in addition to stern integrity, and complete disci* 
plinarian habits, had a profound and most unflattering dia- 
trust of the sex. 

^ A parcel of giddy, giggling husseys," he pronounced 
them, whom it was impossible to impress with any serious 
thought ; ** a set of ricketty small crad, neither good for 
metal nor for ballast ; without the understanding to direct 
them right, if they had the will ; and without the will if they 
had the understanding." 

By the assistance of Miss Beauchamp, now grown up, 
and sleepless vigilance on his own part, he had, however* 
hitherto succeeded in keeping his house in peace. The 
young Beauchamps were indeed, as it happened, as goodt 
considering all circumstances, as any in the neighborhood; 
noisy perhaps, and a little inclined to romp, when their father 
was out of the way ; but good-natured and pleasant, and 
without the least thought of harm that evcyr was. The wor- 
thy Lieutenant was not so sure of this, that be suffered his 
vigilance for an instant to be lulled to sleep. 

It happened one day that, in prowling about the house, his 
eye lighted on a torn piece of a note, which he saw to be in 
the hand- writing of his eldest daughter ; it was directed to a 
female acquaintance, but nothing remained except the con* 
elusion* which was in tiie following words : — 
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^ I shall anxiously expect your answer on to-morrow eve- 
ning« before I betake myself to the abode of Morpheus. 

** Ever your affectionate 
•• 7\u8dayJ* ** Amelia Beauchamp.*' 

A classical education was not amongst the advantages for 
which the good Lieutenant had to thank the guardians of his 
childhood. The falling of a thunderboh, therefore, could 
not have astounded him one-tenth so much as this unblush- 
ing epistle. He held it for some moments in his hand — re- 
perused it — gathered his grisly brows, and seemed abso* 
iutely petrified with astonishment. 

** The abode of Morpheus !'• he repeated slowly ; — *^ to- 
niorrow evening, that's this evening — hum! — and Amelia 
too ! But never mind ; I'll keel-haul that fellow, whoever 
he is — ^I'll be on the qui vive with that hero !" 

He called the servant. 

" Tom, come hither !" 

Tom obeyed. 

** Do you know," with a piercing glance, ** a gentleman of 
the came of Morpheus?" 

** Sorrow Mr. Murphy I know, Sir." 

*^ Did you see any fellow skulking about the place this 
time back!" 

*• Eyeh wisha is it I, Sir ? sorrow one did I see." 

"Well, look ye— lam stepping over to the village — load 
the blunderbuss — all the fire-arms, and leave the house-dog 
without his food. Pll pepper that fellow — I'll worry him*- 
I'll teach him to come haunting Mizen Lodge. Tne abode 
of Morpheus ! An impudent scoundrel ! Put plenty of slugs 
into the blunderbuss. I'll send that fellow home with work 
for the doctor about him — never mind." 

He strolled into 4he village, where he made many inquiries 
in a cautious viray, with respect to the person named in his 
daughter's note, but no one could satisfy him ; Mr. Morphe- 
us ? Morpheus ? There was no such gentleman about that 
neighborhood. Was he anything to the Murphy s of Pros- 
pect Hill ? No one could give him any information. 

Returning to his house, he was met at the hall-door by 
Amelia (who was really an excellent girl, though somewhat 
given, like most young ladies fresh from school, to romantio 
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turns of speech^ and to crossing letters.) She advanced to* 
wards him, as usual, with a skip and smile, and was about 
to lay her hand upon his shoulder. 

^ Go — go, Madam !" he said, in a furious voice. ^ A 
rope's end would be filter for you than anj^ing else." 

Amelia opened her innocent mouth in wonder. 

** Come in here,'* he continued, seizing her waist ; ^ I'll 
teach you to betake yourself to the abode of Mr. Murphy.'* 

** Me, papa ! me betake myself!" 

^ Ah, madam, you may squall yourself hoarse as a south- 
wester, while 1 have it in black and white, and with your own 
name to it, and under your own hand. Come in here, I say ; 
I'll find you something else to do.^' 

'* I declare, papa," cried Amelia, sobbing bitterly," I don't 
even know what you mean." 

** I know what I mean myself, and that's sufficient Ahi 
you that I confided in beyond all others ; fie, fie ! shame on 
you, ]yiiss ! shame on you ! I was wrong, to think there was 
one of ye that could be trusted ; a pretty example this to 
your younger sisters — get in there to your chamber. Miss. 
A great deal I give for these tears, they are no signs of re« 
pentance ; you cry because I have found you out. I'll pep- 
per that gentleman to-night, I warrant you." 

He locked her chamber door upon her, as he spoke, and 
put the key into his pocket. 

** Go along to your rooms," he said, to the multitude of 
female Beauchanips of all sizes, who thronged about him, at 
the sound of Amelia's voice, as a flock of sheep huddle 
together to see one of their species expire beneath the butch- 
er's knife. '* Did you know anything of this Mr. Morpheus?" 

All clamorously declared their innocence. 

*' Well, go to your rooms, your turn may come hereafte*.** 

He had scarcely taken o^ his hat, when he beheld ibe 
Major and Adam Dobe riding up the little avenue. The 
former was surprised to find his brother-in-law with the ap- 
pearance of perplexity and heaviness on his countenance* 
But his concern was mixed with a certain degree of triumph, 
when the Lieutenant let him know that the cause of his cba- 
^n was a piece of misconduct in Amelia. 

^ Well, brother," said he, with a serious look, you wilt 
eive me credit for being in the right at length ; I told you it 

15* 
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\ma not safe to keep too hard a hand upon these jroung peo« 
pie* Do you remember our little conversation about Eliza ? 
she has never, before nor since, given me a moment's inquie^ 
tude of mind." 

The Lieutenant looked downward with a foilom aspect* 

'^ But what is it Amelia can have done ?" said Major O'- 
Brien ; ** nothing very culpable, I hope 1 I remember at 
the skirmish ofDrumsbambo " 

The Lieutenant put a scrap of a note into his hand. 

*' Read there," said he, ^ and judge for yourself." 

The Major laid the note on his knee while he took out his 
spectacles, and put them on. 

" Well," said he, "and what of this?" 

" What of it I can you not see ? Do you know anything 
of a Mr. Morpheus ?" 

"Mr. Who?" 

" Mr. Morpheus. Don't you see, she talks of betakipg 
herself to the abode of a Mr. Morpheus ? Do you laugh at 
that 1 but it is no laughing matter ; I'll have a blunderbuss 
well filled and old Tearcoat waiting for him to-night at the 
yard gate. Do you make a joke of that? he'll find it no joke, 
I promise you." 

"My good brother," said the Major, " you are under a mis- 
take. This Morpheus is nothing more than the ancient hea- 
then god of sleep, and Amelia, in saying she should betake her- 
self to the abode of Morpheus, meant only in a pretty style to 
say that she intended going to rest for the night. If this be 
all the ground of your uneasiness, you may set your mind at 
rest." 

Though much relieved by this explanation, the Lieutenant 
was not satisfied until the Major sent for Lempriere's diction- 
ary^ and showed him the name and genealogy of his domestic 
foe. 

" Well," said he, " I am better pleased at this than a 
pension. I'll let the poor girl out." 

While he was passmg through the hall, with this pacific in- 
tention, he was met by one of the servants, with a letter for 
Hajor O'Brien. It had been lefl, he said, at the Harp and 
Shamrock, only a few minutes since, and Mr. Hifle, not 
knowmg but it might contain some important mattery had 
aeot a boy widi it in the direction which tne lUbgor had been 
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seen to take about an hour before. It was from Elizat awl 
ran as follows : — 

r 

*• My DEAR Papa, 

** The conversation which we had this morning, leavea 

me but one course to take ; I have already cast my earthlj 

lot. Forgive me, if I say that my fear to meet your angert 

compels me to another step, which you may probably con* 

demn no less than that which has for ever fixed my earthly 

destiny — 

Though tempests round roe gather, 
I'll meet the raging of the skies. 
But not an angry father. 

If you should ask why I feel the necessity of a separation 
which, believe me, rends my very heart-strings while I write, 
I can only answer in the words of the simple-minded Des* 
demona — 

I do perceive here a divided duty, 
' To you I am bound for life and education ; 
My life and education both do learn me 
How to respect you ; you are the lord of duty, 
I am hitherto your daughter. But here's my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother showed 
To you, prefering you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to— 

Mr. William O'Connor, of whose family I believe you have 
some knowledge. Haste, my dear father, compels me to be 
brief. Adieu ! Accept, for the past, my love and gratitude 

— for the future '• — 

Once more adieu ! 

Eliza O'Connor. 

f^. At the conclusion of this epistle, which the unhappv Ma* 
jor put into his hand, the Lieutenant gave a long whistle. 

* ** Upon my word," said he, ** a very shrewdy sensiblOf 
buainess-like letter. She'll make a notable mistress of a 
house, there can be no doubt." 

The poor Major sat in a chair, utterly overwhehned wiA 
affliction, his grey head resting on his hand, and the fin^rs 
pressing on h^ eyes, as if to prevent the tears from startm^. 

f His brother-in-hiw was much tempted to make use of this 

f occurrence (so mal-a-propos to the recent boast ci Eliza'i 
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docility) in order to enforce the auperioritj of bii own princi« 
pies ; but a moment's glance at the Major showed that such 
a triumph would be barbarous. The latter could not speak 
a word. After a considerable time he called for a glass of 
water, bade Adam Dobe to get the horses ready, and left the 
Lodge in silence. 

This it is, thought he, as he rode slowly towards the hall, 
to build upon the affection of a child. She has left me in 
my age. I never crossed her yet in any wish or impulse of 
her heart, and for that, she has broken mine ! Unthankful 

f'rl ! Poor, fond, romantic fool ! Beauchamp was nsht ! 
fter all, they must be checked and sentinelled, miat, 
gone ? Drumsbambo Hall will be lonesome now ; for she 
never-never more shall cross the lintel of my threshold. 
Wed. privately, and wed into that family, as if on purpose to 
add gall to her unfilial desertion. Ah, shame, shame, shame ! 

Riding to the village, he made enquiry at every house 
where she was in the habit of visiting. No one bad seen 
her. Knocker after knocker was plied, and door after door 
was closed upon augmenting anguish. At the Harp and 
Shamrock alone he was enabled to obtain a trace. Mr. Hi- 
fle's suspicious lodger had set off in a post*chaise that very 
day. 

** He axed meself," said Jack the stable-boy, looking 
frightened, *' if I knew whether he could get plenty o' post 
horses betune this an' Killamey, goin' be the new line o' 
road ; an' I'm sure it's litde I thought there was any hurt in 
me tellin' him he could." 

*' Under what designation," said Hifle, ** did he importune 
you in regard o' the horses ?" 

** He toult me," said Jack, ** that he wanted them to be at 
the lake again to-morrow." 

*^ I seen the gentleman myself," said a beggar, who just 
then approached and leaned upon his crutch, to hear the 
conversation at the inn door — ** I seen him myself in a po* 
chay wif a lady, an' they dhrivin' for the bare life along the 
quarry road. The lady was 'in a black veil, and with crim- 
son linin' to her cloak ; but I couldn^t see her face, for she 
was lookin' down.'' 

The crimson lining was decisive. Major O'Brien return- 
ed to bbhome to sp^ a night of shame and agony. Next 
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day, the whole village was buz-buz from end to end. No* 
body was surprised at what had happened. Every body had 
foreseen it long before. Major O'Brien was more to be 
blamed than pitied for his weakness and indulgence. Mo- 
thers scolded their daughters, and daughters trembled to 
meet their fathers' eyes. Such an event had never before 
disgraced the annals of the village. The commotion was 
extraordinary. Many an innocent billet was that day con* 
signed to the flames ; while the fair subject of general con* 
stemation was wishing that the rattling of the carriage wheels 
could roll like thunder, and that its speed could emulate the 
lightning. 

Meantime, the lieutenant entered the parlor in which his 
daughters were, some reading, and some at play. 

** Go to your books," he cried in a voice of thunder, " you 
bane of the creation ! Here's a pretty piece of work to-day 
with vour cousin O'Brien. What's that you're reading, 
Miss f Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded. — Virtue fiddlestick — 
(flic^ng the book into the fire and giving the fair reader such 
a hint as turned her ear the color of a rose) — these fellows 
are never so thoroughly mischievous as when they begin to 
prate of virtue. Novels forsooth — let me catch a novel or a 
poem at Mizen Lodge, from this day forward. One of these 
fellows is enough to poison a whole community. A set of 
idle scribbling scoundrels, that should be pressed from first 
to last, or sent to the colonies — and what harm if there were 
men who read them, with whom such things pass in at one 
ear and out at another ! but you, who have got wax instead 
of brains, where there is no trash so light or flimsy that it 
does not stick. Go to your books ; and take care how I 
find a novel or a verse among them." 

The ladies retired, and the lieutenant went grumbling to 
his own apartment. 

Mr. Courtenay was the only person who showed on this 
occasion a proper philosophical firmness. He exerted him- 
self at first to discover whether the marriage had actually 
taken place, and on finding that the matter was past remedy* 
he very sensibly began to look around for some new quarter 
in which he might open a fresh battery of shrubs, visits, and 
exotics, with some prospect of success. 

Major CBrieOf to the surprise of his daughter and of all 
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their friendst was implacable exactly Id proportion to bis for* 
mer indulgence. He gave Eliza her fortune, biit refused to 
hold any communication whatever with the oiiending parties ; 
so that after employing all the influence in their power to ef- 
feet a reconciliation, they were obliged to give up, for the 
present, all hope of being able to attain it. 

It was not until aQer the. birth of her second child, that 
Mrs* O'Connor received any token of remembrance from 
her offended parent In the mean time, experience, the 
great instructor of the heart, had taught her to feel all the im- 
prudence of the step which she bad taken. She did not 
know, herself, how strong was her attachment to her father 
and his home, until long separation from both had let her into 
the secret She could not have imagined that the former, 
who loved her from her infancy with so much tenderness, 
could persevere so resolutely in excluding her from his house, 
and his long continued alienation began at last to prey upon 
her health and spirits. From this time forward, all her de- 
sires were turned to a reconciliation, and devoted as she was 
to her husband and her children, the want of peace between 
her heart and home excluded every other happiness. Her 
wishes, however, proved entirely vain ; day aAer da/ went 
by, and no signs of hope appeared from Drumshambo HalL 

One autumn morning, Master Harmond O'Connor (for 
he was named after his grand-papa), not yet two years old, 
was playing at their cottage door. His little sister Nancy, 
who had made her appearance some months before, was ly- 
ing in her mamma's arms, and listening with great placidity 
to words of fondness which she could not comprehend. 
Casting her eyes upon the avenue, what was Mrs. 0*Con« 
nor's astonishment to observe her father's veteran servant, 
Adam Dobe, riding leisurely up the walk. Did he come 
with terms of pardon from the Hall! How her heart bound- 
ed at the thought. The faithful old soldier alighted at the 
sight of his young mistress, and seemed moved even to tears* 
He would never have been weary of looking at the children* 
He did bring a message from Major O'Brien, and a trying 
one to both the parents. Without expressing any mm to 
see his daughter or her husband, he proposed that they 
should wholly resign into his hands young Harmond O'Coo- 
oer, on whom he was willing to settle the inheritance which 
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hii mother had forfnted hy her disobedience. The proposal 
was not to be refused. In the hope that it was only the 
coiDineDceioent of a genertil peace, Mrs. O'Connor embrac-' 
ed her first bom, and with an aching heart, beheld him de* 
part for the Hall with Adam Dobe. 

Not hearing any more for several years, either from her 
parent or her child, Eliza determined on making an effort to 
remind the former of the feelings with which he once regarded 
her. Her husband had been for a long time urging her to 
leave the neighborhood, in which they could remain no long- 
er with safety to the future circumstances of their still numer- 
ous family ; and it was his anxiety to depart, that screwed 
her courage to the atteiopt, which she could otherwise have 
hardly brought her micu to venture on. The incident may 
appear a very homely one, but it is too well known to our 
neighbors to be altered with impunity in any of its circum- 
stances. 

Miyor O'Brien (be it known to the universe,) had, what is 
called at the dinner-tables of New Auburn, a particdiiy for 
fresh trout, which, when prepared under his daughter's 
superintendence, was indeed his favorite dish. One morn- 
ing Mr. O'Connor brought in a fine one, which he had taken 
in our lake. The idea occurred to Mrs. O'Connor of send- 
ing it as a present to her father. Perhaps he would receive 
it r Perhaps the remembrance, all trifling as it was, the as- 
sociations which it would awaken, might melt the iron heart, 
and make it run over with pity and forgiveness for his 
ofiending and repentant child. He might remember the 
time when he would not have tasted it if it had been pre- 
pared by any other hand, and he might long once more for 
the cheering voice, and bright and hapfnr smile that shed 
sunshine on their lonelv meals. She mncied, while the 
tears rolled down her cheeks as she placed it in the neat 
willow basket between layers of the fresh grass, that she 
ahready saw the messenger returning with words of comfort 
and m love — ^that she heard her father's vok:e inviting her 
to come home and prepare the feast with which she had 
fmrntsbed him, to be once more his darhng, and the light of 
luscdda^ 

When it was ready, Jacky Donovan, still as wild and as 
ragged as every a straw bat, without either leaf or crown* 
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lipoD his head, and his feet uotoeuinbered by either shoe cnr 
atockiDgf was charged with its conveyance to the Hall. 

**Tou need not. tell him from whom it comes* you knowy" 
said Mrs. O'Connor, in a gentle tone, **' until he asks you." 

•« Oh ! I'll engage I won't ma'am, — not a word." 

Major O'Brien was in the act of issuing from the hall- 
door, when Jacky Donovan, with the basket in his hand, 
made his appearance on the gravel plot, and stood waiting 
at a respectful distance. The major who seemed, in the 
years that had passed since Miss O'Brien's departure, to 
have doubled all that went before, did not for a time observe 
him. His frame was dwindled down to an extraordinary 
thinness, his face and carriage had lost the blustering hilari- 
ty which was once their characteristic, and thought and care 
were evident in his looks, his movements, and the accent of 
his voice. 

'* Adam," he said, turning to the old servant who followed 
him from the Hall — ** take Mr. Harmond out to ride, and 
take care he doesn't get the reins into his own hands ; no 
good ever came of that in any sense." 

Adam Dobe withdrew. 

•* Come here, — come here, — " the major continued beck- 
oning the messenger with his cane, — '* what have you got in 
that basket? hey ! a trout, — and a fine one too ; — No nwt- 
ter, — cover it up, — times are changed." 

He leaned on his crutch, and gazed with a melancholy 
eye upon the ground. So long did the mournful reverie 
continue, that Jack who had too much shrewdness to inter- 
rupt it, was tired of kneeling by the basket in which the 
speckled fish lay yet exposed. 

*«Hey! are you there yet?" cried the major, suddenly 
awaking from his dream, *' take it away, — take it away,—! 
have no business of it." 

«« I thought your honor would take it," said the boy. 

** Well — well if you desire it, carry it into the hoine«— 
though a mouthful of it would be heavier to me thanl^ad; 
they'll find some use for it within, I dare say. Heroy— hertfs 
some money for you " 

** Oh, plase your honor, I was bid not to take any moaej." 

** Bid ! why who sent it then ?" 

Jack looked downward as if at a loss, then bix>^ght Ui 
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tattered hat from behind his hack, looked all round it as if 
he expected to find his answer written on it, and at length 
restoring it to its former position, looked earnestly in ikt 
major's face, and said : — 

** Why then 'twas one your honor knows well, an' that's 
Mrs. O'Connor." 

The major seemed stunned ; he was affected by the inci* 
dent, which he now thoroughly understood, and the cane 
trembled beneath his weight, as he endeavored to suppress 
all appearance of emotion ; but the mountain of hoarded 
anger in his breast was not to be displaced by a single 
shock. The stern and resentful mood returned at len^, 
and waving his hand two or three times, with an air and tone 
that showed too plainly he was not to be prevailed upon, he 
said : — 

** Take it back to her, — take it back." 

When Eliza, who had spent the interval between praying 
and looking out for the return of her messenger, perceived 
that her present had been rejected, she sought her husband 
and said with a spirit-broken air :— 

** I am ready now to go with you where you please, for 
all hope is at an end ; he has hardened his heart against us." 

Soon after, without further incident, they leA the neigh- 
borhood, where they were neither seen « nor heard of for 
more than a dozen years. Meanwhile, Major O'Brien, 
weary of his country residence, which he feared would grow 
at last too lonely for his resolution, went to reside in * * * ^ * 
accompanied by his grandson. 

It was on the twentieth birth-day of the latter, that a re- 
gatta was appointed to take place on the noble river, which 
flowed through the city in which he dwelt. On the day be- 
fore, the populous establishment of Mizen Lodge was 
thrown into commotion, by the appearance of Nash, Mr* 
Harmond O'Connor's servant, with a note of invitatiqp to' 
young Henry BeauchaQ[ip, offering him a berth in the .yacht, 
if he had any wish to see the sailing. Accordingly, he set 
out on the morning before the regatta, af\er being dressed 
up by half a score of his yet unmarried sisters, in the very 
zeoiUi of the fashion. In spite of all his father's care, 
young Beauchamp had contracted a fault, which a single 
word may render familiar to the eyes and minds of everjr 
Irish reader. Before we mention that obnoxiouii word, it 
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naj be right to give him all his praise. He was an obedi' 
ent son, and as attentive and gentlemanly in his deportment 
towards his sisters as if he were not their brother. He was 
cheerful, and unassuming in Gompanj,— danced a quadrille 
with as much care, as if he were discharging a duty, — and 
he had for aught his practice showed to the contrary, a re- 
Ugious, and well regulated mind. But he had one fiiuh,-— 
lie was a country dandy, — what the wits about our neighbor- 
hood call " a very nice young gentleman, for a smaJl tea- 
party." But with the exception of this fondness for an 
awkward imitation of the cKy fashions, Henry Beauchamp 
had not a fault that you could name. 

Behold him then with feelings of mounting anticipation 
on the high road leading to the city, a spirited blood horse 
beneath him, and the prospect of an ardent welcome from 
his city friends to cheer him on the way. Behind him, in a 
livery compounded of the footman and the sailor, rode Nasht 
Harmond O'Connor's servant, who had brought the invita- 
tion to Mizen Lodge. 

** And so you say, Nash," said the youth, resting the 
knuckles of his right hand upon the knee, so as to let the 
elbow project with an air of sans souci, and the silk lash of 
the delicate riding whip ascend at an angle of seventy-five 
above the horizon : " so you say yachting is all the fashion 
now in ****." 

** Iss, sir," said Nash, gathering up his chin as he answer- 
ed with a spruce and smart accent, ** a new figary, sir, that 
has taken Uie jettlemen. Nobody is seen at a race course 
DOW, snr, much less at a cock-fight. Not'n but a jot now, 
sir, goes down wit de jettlemen." 

^ And Mr. Harmond is very fond of it ?" 

** Iss, I declare, sir. Oh yes ! — more especially since the 
other jettlemen in compliment to his spirit in winning so ma- 
ny cups, made him one o' the stewards this year, in prefer- 
ence to people thatthought themselves of greater conseqoence. 
I declare. Mister Henry, I think he'd live and die aboord the 
joL 'Tis the only ftiu't the major has to lay to him, an' he 
4oe8 all he can to cure him, but to no purpose. He cant re- 
fuse him the money when Mister Harmond asks for it, al- 
though he's flinging it faster down the river, than his grasd- 
filher ever received it. An' then as for books or buainetSi or 
•qr thing ebei eonow one hay orth does be mind hi^ or 
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low, mnce he took to the jotting. And what harm if it 
oaly the expense, but be never goes aboord, that the major 
doesaH wish him good bye, as if he was never to see lum 
more. I declare, sir, sometimes, when he does be talking 
of the Erin, as he calls her, you'd think he was out of his 
mind. But there, Mr. Henry, there's the fleet an' all for 
you." 

They had by this time arrived at the summit of a hill, from 
which a noble prospect opened on their view. Before them 
was the city, with its populous streets, its spires, and pinnacles. 
On one side was the spacious river, where a dozen vessels 
of pleasure, distinguished from the other shipping by their 
light and graceful equipment, were riding at anchor, with 
pennons flying at the masts and shrouds. The strand and 
quays adjoining, were alive with boatmen, ship-carpenterSf 
young gentlemen in blue frieze jackets and check shirts, su- 
perintending the workmen in addition to the customary popu- 
lation of a city river-side. Giving a shake to his horse's 
reins at this animating sight, young Beauchamp trotted brisk- 
ly forward. As he entered the city, his eye was caught by a 
placard posted against a dead wall, bearing the attractive ti- 
tle of the * * ^ * Regatta, and comprising Harmond 
O'Connor's name amongst the list of stewards. It was 
already noon, and the flags from one extremity of the street 
to the other, were crowded with promenaders ; young ladies 
in every fashion which had figured in the metropolis for the 
last five years, flanked by officers of the garrison in undress, 
or idle gentlemen of the town, seeming witty to all perhaps, 
but those who were near enough to hear what they were 
saying. To Henry Beauchamp, who had spent all his life 
in the country, and knew no more of the city than what he 
had read in. Holinshed's Chronicles, Jhere was little in the 
scene before him to correspond with his chivalrous historical 
associations, or with the records of Spartan valor, which ar^ 
contaioed in the annals of the pKlpiMnd which made him 
look on the inhabitants with a speci|| of veneration, as if he 
expected to find a Eildare in evey^<4andy, and a Margaret 
Fitzgerald under every Leghorn bonnet. Here a young 
gentleman, whose shape bore a nearer resemblance to a 
tailor's block than it did to the Apollo Belvidere, strode 
solitary and carefully down the street, as if he had been 
employed by the man of thimbles to exhibit an exquisite 
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dress at so much per diem. Here another, with hat thrown 
gaily on one side, and a mass of hair sufficient for a hel- 
met's crest on the other, turned laughing to a party of ladies, 
and switching his cane by his side remarked that *^ the sky 
seemed to threaten a change," with an air that made it 
appear to distant spectators as if he were giving utterance 
to one of the best things in the world. And here a con* 
versation passed between a drawing-room window, and an 
open carriage, which gave to the public a great deal more 
information concerning the affairs of the speakers, than they 
might have found in the mirror of fashion. Our ^* coun- 
try dandy" viewed his brethren of the town with a species 
of consternation. He wore no ringlets — his bust was more 
the shape of a human being, than of an inverted sugar-loaf; 
he felt as if every body's eyes were fixed upon himself, and 
every glance detected something ridiculous in his appearance. 
It was, therefore, with a feeling of relief, that he alighted at a 
haU-door which bore the name of Major O'Brien, and gave 
his horse to Nash, while he intimated, by a modest knock* 
his desire to be admitted. 

From this time every step, and every sight and smell was 
a subject of amazement. Smell, we have said, for a marine 
store could scarcely have emitted an efHuvia more strongly 
impregnated with Uie odor of pitch, tar, and resin, than did 
the fashionable residence of Major O'Brien. Adam Dobe» 
who, in addition to his mixture of military and domestic cos- 
tume, had now superadded a sailor's jacket and check shirtt 
received him at the door with a look of the deepest caution. 

** You're welcome. Master Beauchamp," he suid in a whis- 
per, ''hush! hush!" 

*' Is there any body ill, Adam ?" (in the soflest whisper.) 

'' Hush ! hush !" said Adam, laying his finger on his 
lips, and gathering his brows, while he pointed in silence to 
the stairs. 

Supposing that eithfr the Major or his cousin must have 
met some serious accident, Henry Beauchamp trod softly 
up the carpetted stair, making many reflections on the vanity 
of human pursuits, and more than all of human pleasures. 
Beneath, he saw a hall hung with water-proof cloaks, south- 
westers, fearnoughts, &c., and a handsome painted blind« half 
drawn up at the window on the first landing-place* gave him 
a view of an extensive back yard, with a gateway open* 
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ing to the rirer. In this he beheld some newly finished sails 
hung out to dry* a pot of tar simmering over a wood fire, and 
a number of oars, spars, blocks, and various articles of 
rigging scattered on the ground. Ascending higher, he was 
met by the old major, now grown white with age, and prop- 
ped on a crutch as he stood waiting to receive him before the 
open door of the drawing-room. He too had a finger laid 
upon his lips, as if to preclude discourse. It is poor Har- 
mond, then, thought Beauchamp, that has suffered. 

Major O'Brien gave him his hand in silence, and led the 
way to the drawing-room, whither he was followed by his 
visiter ; the latter emulating as closely as he could, the noise- 
less movement of the major's crutch and carpet shoes. ' 

^ You are welcome to town," said Major O'Brien, in a 
whisper ; '' have you breakfasted ?" 

" Oh, yes." 

*' Tou had a warm ride. How are your'father and sis- 
ters t" (Still in a low whisper.) 

" They are all quite well, Sir." 

•' Did Nash put up your horse ? He is very careful. Tou 
needn't be afraid of him. This is your first tnp to town I 
believe, Henry." 

" It is." 

During all this time, Beauchamp was looking round for 
some clue to this mysterious silence. He was afraid to ask 
for Harmond. The window*blinds were down both in the 
front drawing-room, and in another apartment, if that could 
be called a second room, which was separated from the for- 
mer only by a pair of folding doors. Through the open arch, 
young Beauchamp soon beheld an object which set his doubts 
at rest It was the body of Harmond O'Connor, whether 
wholly lifeless, or nearly so, he could not tell, extended on a 
sofa in a sailor's dress, and faintly distinguished in the dimin- 
ished light. Beauchamp' was sadly shocked. 

^ There he is," said Major O'Brien, still in a whisper, ob- 
eerving the eye of his nephew fixed with a look of grief upon 
his grandson — **• there is the fruit of yachting." 

^ How did it happen, Major?" 

^ As all the disasters that yachting ever brought upon him 
hitherto. It was in vain that I always spoke to him, that I 
represented to him the frivolous, not to say culpable nature of 
Mdi pursoitSf risking life, lavishing expensot wasliiig pro- 
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eiouf tiiiief and all for the sake of such baables as those^ 
(pointing to some prize cups wbkh stood upon the side- 
board). ** I have been doomed to feel revived in him the 
pangs bis mother gave me. it five this morning the yacht 
arrived at the anchorage, and there he has lain since." 

The major leaned fornrard on his crutch, and Betfuchampf 
wishing to direct his attention from thoughts which seemed 
to give him pain, said : — 

^ I have heard many assert, that, after all, yachting is of 
some service ; that it has the same effect in forwarding the 
very arduous art of ship-building, that racing has in improv- 
ing the breed of horses. If we owe it to Newcastle and 
Doncaster that the English race horse excels the Arabian in 
fleetness, why may not the fashion of yachting enable us, at 
some future day, to claim the glory of possessing the swiftest 
vessels, as well as the bravest sailors in the world V* 

** My dear Henry," said the Major, ^ let those amuse 
themselves in improving the art of ship-building who are able 
to afford it Harmond never could. I am almost beggared 
by his pitch and tar, and the inevitable^ consequences of such 
pursuits — betting and dissipation — of time, I mean, for thank 
heaven, it never went farther with him, but that is bad enough." 

At this a low murmur from the dead man made Beau- 
champ start aghast upon his chair. 

"Steady, my darling, steady!" cried Harmond, as he 
turned upon the sofa, — "Now Nash! mind the foresheet ! 
there she comes rouDd, the pet ! haul taught 1 that's it — ^belay 
— look to your jib !" 

The Major lifled his hands. 

" There 'tis — there 'lis for you," he exclaimed ; ** At it 
even in his dreams ! Not even in his sleep will he be con- 
tent to spend an hour upon dry land ! I talk of the expense 
and dissipation — ^yct even that is not the whole of my afflic- 
tion. No, noy I could be content to see all go to ruin, as I 
know it surely will, if not in my life-time, yet most assuredly 
when he has Drumshambo Hall in his own hands — for never, 
never will he be brought to take care of his estate ; but this 
iamot the whole of what I have to fear — oh, no — ^I am also 
tocmented with the terrible conviction that his yacht will be 
his death, that some morning or another I shall hear of bis 
body and the staves of his detestable cockiens^ell being 
wttshed ashova together, somewhere between our city and die 
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** CkiBer to wind !'' exclaimed the sleeper, widi an^nz- 
ious tonef ** closer to wind, or the Puffia wiS leare us to 
lee-^vard 1 That's right ! that's it — ^there she nms a-head— 
now for it — now for Uie flag-boat — now Nash, or never !" 

** This sleep," said the Major, *^ cannot do him mneh 
^ood. I will wake him up to speak to you, since he is mak* 
ing no better use of his time." 

** Now Nash — mind your hand — don't let the Sea*6ull 
get inside us — success, my darling — never mind — ^Nash« 
back your foresail! there she spins about! Ha! scoun- 
drel !" 

At this instant, the major laid his hand on Harmond's 
arm. The latter sprung from the sofa, and collared his 
grandfather with the left hand, while with the right he con- 
tinued to act as if managing his yacht 

** —How durst you touch my hand ? — ^Nash, haulyour 
foresail taught— belay !— Ha !— What !— Who's this ? Where 
am 1 1 — ^Where's the Erin — Grandfather ! — (he gazed around 
the room) — Oh, bless me, t'was a dream ! — ^I thought I was 
on board the Erin in a race. Ha ! Harry — so you got my 
note — how are you t — how are all the ladies ? — ^Your fatherf 
and Amelia ? — All well — that's right — I like to hear it — 
right before the wind. Harry, I'm glad you came — 'twill be 
a noble match. — ^Well, grandpapa, how are ^ou? Whati 
trembling on your chair as usual ? Up until one in the 
morning — starting at every noise, and fancying it your hope- 
ful grandson's knock— then down again despondmg in your 
seat, and listening to every breeze that shook the window- 
frame — as if it suDg his dirge ; was it not so that yesternight 
was passed ?" 

^ Ah, Harmond — Harmond !— that yacht will be the death 
of you!" 

^ The death of me ! The darling ! — She has saved my 
life a thousand times. Where would I have been the night 
of the storm in September last, I'd like to know, if it wers 
not for her 1" 

** Tou'd have been in your bed, where you ou^t to bei 
you mad-cap ?" 

** I'd have been at the bottom of the river. There was 
not a boat but herself that could live five minutes in such a 
gale." 
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**|fou forget, you foolish rake, that if it were she brought 
you out of the danger, it was she brought you into if 

^ Bless you, no, grandpapa, it was /took her into it.** 

<' It is all one. if she be not your death, she will be your 
ruin. Must every thing be given up for that piece of paint- 
ed timber ? Education neglected — talents misapplied — abi- 
lities that might enable you to be of service to your depend- 
ents and your country frittered away upon a good for nothing 
plank — " 

*' A good for nothing plank ! Come, I like that The 
Erin, that has won five cups, a good for nothing plank ! — 
Come— that is good !" 

•' No pains — no prudence — no care taken to prepare 
yourself for the management of a property. If there were 
no other evil than the mere waste of time, I do not knoWf 
Harmond, how you can reconcile it to your conscience. All 
time here is given us, as our land and gold, for use, not for 4 
abuse — for thrift, not unthrifl. What you are to inherit from 
me might enable you, with moderate diligence, to render a 
whole district of a country prosperous and happy. What 
you have inherited from nature might, with the same degree 
of cultivation, assist in raising the character of your native 
land, and in promoting her advantage. Whereas now 
Eh ? What, in the name of wonder, is he after now ?" 

While the Major made this speech, young O'Connor, ab- 
sorbed by the idea of the coming gala, had placed a chair in 
the centre of the room, and, with an abstracted air, describ- 
ed around it the course which he proposed adopting on the 
following day. 

"The Puffin" — he said, in a fit of musing — "the Puffin 
we shall leave behind with ease — and the Kelpie also — the 
Sea-GuU is the only one I fear — she ran us hard enough in 
spring — Ah, Sir, I beg your pardon — you were speaking ?" 

" I was — I might as well be speaking to the mast of your 
yacht. Will nothing put sense into that head ?" 

"Oh, Sir, what should we both want with it? Time 
enough for me to look for sense when I have an estate to 
mind — and that, I hope, (laying his hand upon his grand- 
father's shoulder) is as many years distant yet as I have hairs 
vpon my head," 

" Ah, but it isn't, you rogue — and you know it isn't. THo^ 
Harmond, you are shortening my daysi and you know you 
are.** 
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** Tour days, Sir ! you are stouter at this moment than I 
liave seen you look these ten years back." 

^ Ah no — Indeed I am not — and 'tis all your fault, and the 
ikult of that villanous boat. — Come hither — Harmond — now 
promise me, my boy— come here-^now promise me you 
will give up this yachting. Don^t turn away and shake 
your head, but promise. That's my good lad ! Now wiU 
you sell the yacht ?" 

*^ Ah, Sir, you never saw the Erin in a stiff breeze." 

" You will sell her, won't you?" 

**To see her — (oh, 'tis a sight for an emperor!) on ft 
fresh autumn day with all her canvas spread, and a whole 
gale of wind setting in from the nor' west" 

*' Tou will sell her, Harmond, won't you ?" 

*• ^With a fine swell roaring on her windward bow, 

shrouds like harp-strings, singing in the wind, and a luff Uke 
the tremor of a summer lake, just whispering * close enough 
to wind' to the broad and full swollen main-sail. And then 
the ecstasy to see a rival on the course before, while we 
skim the breakers like a gull — ^What vessel, Nash ? The 
Sea-Gull! is it she? Come then, dear Erin! — Up with 
the jib! — ^Away! — Now, blow ye winds — blow strong — 
there— there she gathers awav! Ha! there she dashes 
back the saucy brine — hold on f hold on ! — we have her the 
next tack — the world to nothing — hold on, my darling !— 
Nash, the foresail !^ there she spins about — blow, breezes, 
blow— our gunwale sips the foam — all hands to leeward ! — 
there she gains upon her ! — how are you ? how are you ? 
Any commands to the west ? — Closer to wind — there, there, 
they go— close — side by side — an egg-shell would be crush- 
ed between — the Erin scooping every breath of wind from 
her canvas, and leaving her with mainsail flagging on the 
lee — ^there — there — we run a-head — good bye! Will you 
take a tow ? — Good bye ! Good bye ! Good bye !" 

And laughing, and suiting the action to the word, as if he 
were really acting the scene which he described, he retreated 
as he spoke, waving his hand in triumph to his grandfathert 
and running down stairs. 

^ Aiter him, Harry, for pity's sake," exclaimed the ma- 
jor — ** was ever such a water rat 1 I- dare swear if he 
were anatomised, you would find him fish to the very spine. 
The eootest of wiod and water has the same effect on him 
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that they say the mooo at full has oo a hmati&^s brain — it 
aets him crazed beyond self-government— after biroy Har- 
ry — and crtrive to let him catch a little of your prudence — 
but alas ! that is not a tenth so contagious as his fcdiy. I 
must let htm keep the yacht ; for I do believe if the wind 
sung loud in his ear, and he had no other means of courting 
danger^ he would take old Molly's washing-tub.'* 

'* My grandfather," said Harmond to young Beauchamp. 
as they gained the street together, '' my grandfather wonders 
that I am not more attached to home, and yet, what does he 
do to make me so 1 It is true he has loaded me with favors, 
and means, I believe, to load me with much more ; but ob, 

f>od Harry, that lonesome — ^lonesome house I Why man, 
should die of the vapors, if it were not. for the Erin, that be 
abuses. Nature gave me friends and family, parents and 
brethren, aye, and sisters too (though I have never seen them 
in the compass of my memory), and he debars me from 
tHeir society. To gratify a useless, and a worse than use- 
less inveteracy of resentment, he continues to shut me out 
from the most innocent, yet to me the most desirable earthly 
enjoyment that can possess the heart of man — the society <n 
natural friends." 

«' Is it long,'^ said Beauchamp, ** since you have seen your 
mother ?" 

^ So long that even the outline of her figure is but faintly 
impressed upon my memory." 

«* Why not steal a visit to them ? What is the Erin good 
for, if she will not carry you so farl" 

'' Long since I would have done so, but I do not even 
know their residence, though I have often striven to learn. 
It is something, at all events, to know that they are comfort- 
able — though that is all I cart ascertain." 

*' And is the Major so inveterate still ? 

'* 'Tis wonderful — past belief. He has even thrown out 
many hints that the property shall come to me, saddled with 
the condition that I am to perpetuate the exilCf which he has 
imposed upon his daughter." 

" That's hard." 

^* You are better off, Beauchamp. You have always lived 
amidst your family." 

*' Why do you muse ?" 

*' The caiise is so astonishing, that I think you will hardly 
credit me when I reveal it." 

.' "flT . 
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•* What cab it be, for pity's sake V 

** Come here, and I will tell it you in prirate.'* 

They were by this time walking in one of the principal 
streets of the city, when Harmond drew his friend into a con- 
fectioner's shop, at the door of which a number of officers of 
the garrison in undress, and some exquisites of the town were 
standing, talking and laughing aloud, and seeming to have 
no weightier business on hand than that of catching nods 
from the fair promenaders who passed by^r flinging half- 
pence into the street for the pleasure of seeing the beggars 
scramble for them in the gutter. 

«* I am not superstitious," said Harmond, as he drew his 
friend after him, into a small alcove, behind ihe shop, and 
took a seat at a litde table where some light refreshment had 
been laid as a lure for idlers — ** I am not superstitious, and 
yet I am afraid that what I have to say will makie you think 
me so— 1 have heard of the German double-goer, and the 
Irish fetch, and I believe in neither, although I have seen my 
own." 
' Beauchamp gazed on him. 

** Tes," he continued, '* I have seen my Dromio. I saw 
him two days since, as like myself in figure, face, and hue, 
as I am to my shadow in that mirror. I saw him first at the 
* * * * race-courde — ^you know I kept a racer before I got 
the Erin — he won the sweepstakes from me by a neck ; I 
saw him afterward at a steeple chase near your neighborhood 
-—here 1 beat Aim, but he was close behind me. I saw him 
again in a billiard room, behind this very apartment, where 
be beat me once again — (I am indeed but an indiffisrent 
gambler) — and last of all I saw him two days since, as I have 
said, upon the quay." 

Henry Beauchamp turned round, and looked upon his 
friend as if he apprehended that something had occurred to 
derange his wits. 

«* I assure you," said Harmond, ** that I speak a serious 

truth. 

My pulse as your's doth temperately keep time. 
And make as healthful music. 

If be intend, as I suppose he does, to take a part in the He* 
gatta to-morrow, I am detennined to solve bis mjfstery, 
whatever it may bet" 
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On the following morningt at the first glimpse of day, 
Harmond O'Connor was at joung Beauchamp's bed-side. 

*' Upf Hany, up ! or you win lose the Jtide, it is on the 
turn already ; a spanking gale from the westy and most of 
the hands on board the fleet already. I'll go before^ and see 
all ready for you." 

" Beauchamp arose. While he dressed in haste^ Har- 
mond softly opened the door, through which he should pass 
into his grandfather's room, and from thence into the lobby. 

^ Now for nice steering," he said in a whisper, as he 
looked back on Beauchamp ; ** I must not wake the old 
gentleman, or I shall have half-an hour's lecture on the ad- 
vantage of a double reef." 

He closed the door, and crept on tiptoe over the carpet, 
yet not so softly but he woke the watchful Major. 

*• Who's there ?" 
' "'TisI, Sir." 

" Harmond, my dear Harmond, where are you going ?" 

'* To the Regatta, Sir, of course." 

'* What sort of a day is it, Harmond ?" 

^ A fine,f fresh morning, Sir." 

'* Aye, I know what you mean by a fine, fresh morning ; 
put back the curtain— mercy ! why 'tis blowing a storm ! 
Surely, Harmond,' you don't mean to go out to-day." 

^ Indeed I do, and to win a cup to-day." 

*' Harmond, is there anything that could induce you to give 
up this wretched amusement, as you call it, that* makes my 
life one unvarying round of torture ?" 

Harmond paused/or a little time, and then answered in a 
serious tone — 

'• There is, Sir, on« thing." 

'* Name it, and it is yours, if you say the half of what I 
possess." 

** Recall my mother." 

" Ha !" 

'* Recall and forgive my parents, and restore peace to a 
family, that your resentment only tends to keep divided and 
unhappy." • 

The Major sat up, and leaned for some moments against 
the head of the bed. 

^ Never !" he exdaioied with vehemence ; ^ never while 
I breathe ! and it is daring in yoa to mentioB the d^dm^ 
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■ ■ , she is your mother, so I shall not wound jour ears 
with what I was about to say." 

** She is your daughter, too. Sir." 

** She is— she was my daughter ; Sir, it is bold of you to 
use die liberty I gave you thus. She was my daughter.^ 
From her very infancy I doated on her — I gave der all she* 
sought-'-' I never, (would I had !) I never thwarted her by 
word or act— -I trusted in her gratitude — her love, as freely 
as a child could do in the affection of a parent — and she for- 
sook me. Never while I exist will I forgive her !" 

** Not forgive her. Sir !" Oh, Sir, you surprise me ; such 
a word as that, comes veiy ill from so grey a head as yours. 
Sir, if she were a stranger to your blood and name, and had 
inflicted on you the deepest injury, it would be your duty to 
forgive her. But she is not a stranger to your blood — she is 
not your enemy — she is your child — your daughter — your 
only, and once, your loved one — and she has never injured 
you-^never designedly injured you. My mother. Sir, may 
have been rash — she may have been unwise — but I am sure 
she loved you — and I am sure, wherever she is, she loves 
you still. Oh, Sir, let no one hear you say that word again ! 
let no one have to tell, that he has heard an old man say, 
that he never would forgive his daughter." 

** Boy," said the major, ** you take up a hasty and uninten- 
ded phrase. I do forgive Eliza ; I declare in the presence 
of our common parent (and that is not a trivial invocation}, 
that I have no resentment towards her in my heart ; but re- 
call, receive her as of old I never will !" 

^^ Sir," answered Harmond, ** that is a forgiveness that 
will not bear the probe. We often mistake for charity aqd 
pardon, the very satisfaction which we feel hi the indulgence 
of our resentment." 

" Tush — tush— Sir !'* cried the Major, pettishly ; " you're 
but a child — a child, Sir, and not qualified to judge in these 
matters. Society, Sir, — the customs of society must be re- 
spected." 

*' The customs of society !" said Harmond, in an indig- 
nant tone ; ** must they take precedence of the law of na- 
ture and of heaven ? must we be the very slaves of cus- 
tom?" 

^ Harmond," said the Major, ** let no one ever seduce 
yoa into that wretched fancy, that tllfe^' ophiioors' of your (y. 

YOL.L • 17 
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low-creatures may be the subject of /our contempt. Leave 
such notions as those to would-be philosophers, to selfish 
and whining sentimentalists, and others, who have too much 
genius to have any common sense or decent feeling. I 
never knew one of those lip-curlers, those scoffers at society, 
who was not at heart more thoroughly the slave of opinion, 
more sore about what was thought and said of him, more 
greedy aAer praise, and more anxious to be the common talk, 
whether in love or blame, than any of the quiet folks, who in- 
cur thieir scorn by being good-natured enough to comply widi 
the world in all Uiat is indifferent. In love or blame, I say, 
for love of fame is often so diseased in character, and many 
of those soaring spirits are so wretchedly dependent, after all, 
OQ the common opinion, which they pretend to despise, that 
they had rather be the objects of the world's disgust than its 
indifference ; to be loathed, than be forgotten. He who d^ 
spises society, is himself a more miserable object of con- 
tempt. His very scorn is a crime more odious than the sil- 
liest custom he contemns." 

** Granting all this. Sir," answered Harmond« *' is it neces- 
sary for us therefore to comply with the world in what is not 
indifferent?" 

^ You seek," said the Major, '^ to coop me up into a cor- 
ner, but you may spare your logic. Eliza has disgraced her 
name aud mine. I will not sanction her ill-conduct by re- 
storing her to the place which she freely chose to for- 
feit ; as she has sown, so let her reap. The unhappiness 
that you reproach me with, was not my choice nor fault, 
but hers." 

*^ Perhaps not altogether hers, Sir, after all. If I rightly 
understand my poor mother^s character, she owed many of 
her failings to her education, to a favorite idea of your own, 
which left her too much from childhood to her own direction*" 

«« That cut goes home !" said the Major, laying his hand 
upon his eyes ; '' you are bold in your surgery, Hannood ; 
you can use the caustic freely." 

** And if it be to heal. Sir," said Harmond, taking his grand- 
ftther'shand in both his, ** why are you angry? I speak of 
my mother and your child ; they are powerful names-p-do not 
harden vour heart against them. Forgive her, Sir, I conjure 
you to forgive her, and let us be asain united. Think what it 
win bet Sir« to see tiwni all ardund you— to have the btnd of 
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iprstitude added to tbat of natural afiectioiiy and what is morot 
to have a creator pacified, who must now look augril/ upoa 
your house." 

The Major seemed for some moments to waver as he con« 
templated the picture which Harmond placed before him. At 
last he said — 

** Why did she choose my enemy t" 

^ Ah, Sir," said Harmond, ^' why had you an enemy for her 
to choose ?" 

**That may prove my fault, but it does not diminish hers." 

** Say you forgive her, Sir." 

« No, no !» ^ 

*' Say that you for^e my parents." 

**^ I will sell the £rin before night, and never set foot on 
forecastle agnin." 

•' I will not say it !" 

•* Farewell, Sir !*' 

" Stay — Harmond t — Harmond O'Connor, stay a moment ! 
— the reef l^Don't forget the reef! (The hall door slapped 
too.) He's gone ! and without hearing me ! The fellow 
will run into danger now purely to spite me ! Adam ! (He 
rung the bell.) An obstinate — headstrong — Thomas ! — Just 
his mother's manner — her wild and hatrbrained spirit — and a 
little dash of her self-will along with it. Adam, run after Mr. 
Harmond, and tell him not to forget the reef upon his peril — 
and to be home early, that we may have some further conver- 
sation on the subject which we were speaking of this morn- 
ing — make haste ! — (Adam departed) — Eliza ! No ! — the in- 
grate ! Never shall she cross the threshold of my door again !" 

He dressed himself and remained sitting in his chair until 
tiie servant returned. 

•* Well, Adam I" 

** I overtook him near the quay. Sir." 

"Well?" 

*' He said, * pooh, pooh !' Sir, when I talked of the reef; 
and when I gave him the rest of the message he laughed, and 
aaid he knew that was a trap, but that he was not to be caught 
with chaff." 

" Yery respectfuL indeed. The fellow will certainly rpn 
im the way of danger purely to be even with me. What sort 
of a morning is it on the water ?" 
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^ One of the boatmen, Sir, told me it wai likely to be a 
storm from the nor' west." 

" A storm !'' 

*' A storm, Sir, so he said." 

*^ I am the wretchedest old man in Munster ! I am sorry I 
was so harsh — he'll not return to-night — he may never re- 
tarn ; and if he should not, what becomes of me ? — Aye, there 
the wind begins to sing already — well — and the clouds are red 
in the east ; — a dreadful sign — and a scud over head — worse 
and worse — mackerel and mares' tails all across the zenith, 
80 much I know of seamen's craft for my greater misery ; I 
know ^he gloomier snatches of the scie^e. Well, if he come 
safely home to-night and promise to g^ up the Erin — I'U*- 
I'll — no ! never, never will I again receive £liza !" 

'' Come, Beauchamp — push along !" cried Harmond to his 
friend, as they hurried in the dusk of dawn through the nar- 
row streets that led to the water-side. 'Tis a glorious mor- 
ning, plenty of wind in hand, and promises of more." 

** Harmond O'Connor!" 

** Who called me 1 Did you not hear a voice ?" 

*^ I thought so, but see no one." 

** Harmond ! Harmond O'Connor !" 

** Again ! Oh there he is ! For pity's sake be quick, or we 
are saddled with a bore — a regular bore. — 'Tis Mr. Ajax 
Mac Orient,'an old neighbor and friend of my mother, — a 
gentleman who would have every one he converses with to 
see with his eyes, hear with his ears, judge with his judgment, 
and feel with his feelings, — a horrid fellow ! — with a smatter- 
ing of all the arts and sciences extant, and a knowledge of 
r.one, yet passing for a finished critic in all, upon the strength 
of an acquaintance with some hundreds of technical phrases. 
Oh ! we are late, — he is on us — and we are in for it." 

*' They were joined by Mr. Mac Orient, who carried in h» 
hand isome bulky substance resembling a store. 

*' Harmond, how are you 1 How d'ye do, Beauchamp ? 
Both bound for the Regatta, eh ?' 
^ " Of course." 

*' Could a poor landsman hope for a passage to the rendez* 
vous ?" 

"Oh, certainly, — Boat-a-hoy!" 

"Look here, Harmond« see what I found in the quarry 
near Mount Orient." 
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^* Why, what is that ?" 

** Look close at it" 

** I do ; it seems to me like a lump of lime-stone.^ 

** Ha, — ha, — you are pleased to say so. It is an amygda* 
loid, one of the most beautiful specimeiUi I have ever seent 
I have been making what our worthy seneschal Hifle calls a 
geneaiogical survey of the caverns and quarries about our 
neighborhood, and have picked up some most extraordinary 
facts and specimens ; did you know that the left end of the « 
village is all one mass of trap ?" 

** No, I protest," said Harmond, ** I had no idea of it." 

*' I believe, sir," said Beaucjjamp, not perceiving the signifi- 
cant gestures by which Ilarmond warned him not to set the 
pedant's tongue in motion, " that geology is a very fashionable 
science now." 

»« Oh quite, sir, quite cut out the political economists. Cre- 
ology will do very well awhile ; it has not yet found any body 
to give it to all the world at one and sixpence a month. 
By the way« what do you think (to Beauchamp) of this little 
book on Ireland ? — Aye, 1 see you don't like ity-— well I can't 
agree with you there; the author, you will say, deCenda 
absenteeism. You don't like that : well now, I don't know 
bat 'tis right; what do you think? How wooM you reasmi 
the point T" 

*^ I think," said Beauchamp, ** that the person who could 
regard as a matter of indiflference the residence or non-resi- 
dence of a landlord on his own estate, ianot to &« reasoned 
with, I would 'despair as utterly of leading such an individu- 
al to feel aright, as I would of teaching a blind roan to per-, 
ceive the beauties of a landscape, or a ploughman to appreciate 
the verse Milton." 

** Well, read her again, and if you don't agree with me,— 
and a-propos of landscapesy^look at that ! — there's a true 
Claude Lorraine sun for you ! Do you see that castle in the 
wsiddie disianee^ balanced by the sloop upon the left t Tbat'^ 
Cuypall over ; and there, there's Rysdael for you." 

'^ Where ?" cried Beauchamp, turning suddenly. 

^ That small dark copse upon the right. And mark the ' 
tthct of diat fishing-boat dancii^ on the billows in the foie- 
ipmmd." 

^ The forewater, you mean,'' said Harmond. 

«« Qb, I qioke technicaUy. The sky is weU eiioi«h» but 

1T» 
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, he clmids a Ihde too rocky ; that mass on the horizon if 
^ardly natural Look there ! — that herd of cattle on the slope* 
id you ever see any thing so exactly after Norland I—only 
they are not scattered enoughi — they crowd too much to the 
leftf — that flock of sheep is better— *now thaf s perfect ! — and 
that country girl loitering at the stile to see us pass. Poussiq 
himself could not exceed that, — only that hill of furze comes 
in too close to the rape field ; diere's too much yellow — some- 
what overdone. Gainsborough would have done it better* — 
but there — there ! — that makes up for all indeed — ^look* Mr. 
Beauchamp, look at that range of hills to the south I" 

^ A very striking outline/' said Henry, not wishing to ap- 
peartoo ignorant. 

*^ Outline, did you say ?— oh no, I did not mean the outline, 
—I think the outline is deficient — ^rather tame — not pointed 
enough— not enough of the volcanic character about it — a 
Salvator stroke here and there would be desirable — I only 
meant the tints — the coloring — the correctness of the aerial 
perspective — I'd defy Turner himself to out-do that. I don't 
tike that bright gleabsi of sunshine on the hill behind the old 
castle, though it gives^uch force to the darkened outline of 
the ruin, — it seems to be done too much for efiect ; — it is too 
dioramic to please me." 

^* How possessed is this man with his technical jargon," 
whispered Harmond, ** when he makes art the original m his 
pictures, and nature herself the imitation. For pity's sake do 
not say another word, or he will leave nothing without a daub." 
By this time the rendezvous appeared in sight ; it was a 
spacious creek vrithin view of the village, which was crowded 
with visiters anxious to see the Regatta. The shore was al- 
ready filled with villagers and country people, who hailed the 
Erin as she came in sight with repeated cheers. Several of 
the yachts were at their moorings, and a turf-boat anchored at 
a short distance from the shore, displayed the Commodore's 
flag at her masthead. A band of music stationed on board ad- 
ded to the gaiety of the scene. The village, strand, and 
neighboring fields and heights were all buz-buz from aide to 
aide, and every thing seemed to promise a day of unbroken 
pleasure. 

We will not so far intrude upon the province of the flushioii- 
able journals as to furnish a detail of the day's amusementSt 
our buiinesB being chiefly with those events irtiieh did not ap» 
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Car upon tbe surface of (be proceediogs. While Hannondt 
ving got rid of Ajax Mac Orient, at^d whb tbe tiller in bb 
hand awaiting the report of the gun that was to be tbe sifioal 
for starting, he observed a small hooker, with saib and bull as 
black as night, draw near the little fleet, and keep hovering 
around them as if waiting likewise for the signal. 

*^ Nash," said his master, ** what hooker is that ?" 

** I don't know her, sir. I seen her before to-day, but no- 
body knows her." 

** Beauchamp !" cried Harmond eagerly to bis friend, and 
grasping his arm as he looked upon the boat — ** 1 know it ! 
it is my fetch ! my double goer !" 

At this instant the shot was heard, and all tbe vessels start- 
ed from their cables together. In a short time tbe race was 
between the Sea-gull and the Erin* The strange hooker 
pressed close behind, but seemed rather to stand upon and 
watch, than race with the other boats. When they approach- 
ed tbe flag-boat which was stationed in the mouth of tbe river 
as a kind of gaol, around which the vessels were to sail and 
return, they were all astonished to behold the hooker, instead 
of turning, stand boldly out to sea. 

*' Let the match go where it will," cried Harmond, ^ I vrill 
follow that fellow." 

** Follow him ! is it out to say, sir t" exclaimed Nash, with 
a look of utter amazement. 

** Mind your business, sir, and hold your tongue," replied 
*bi8 master. 

Nash clasped bis hands, and seemed the image of despair. 
In an incredibly short time, both hooker and yacht were bound- 
ing over the billows of the broad Atlantic, Nash looking back 
to tbe majestic cliffs between which the river they had left dis- 
embogued its waters into the mightv sea, and even Beauchamp 
himself casting a less significant glance in the same direction. 

** What do you mean to do, Harmond !" 

^ To follow him wherever he is going." 
^ ** Eh, master," jaid Nash, *' how do you knoi^ where he's 
goinff ? or is it a right boat at aU that's there, only a ehmera f" 

** Hold your tongue, sir." 

«* We're lost! we're lost! we're lost!'' 

By this time the day bad darkened, tbe wind grew fresher, 
aod the indications of an approaching gale became momently 
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more apparent Harroond alone aeemed with the excitement 
to have recovered hw usual apirita and gaiety of temper. 

*^ Come along — that's it, my darli jg. There ahe daahas 
back the saucy brine — Ha ! what's a hunter's back to diat ? 
Ehy Beauchamp ? Ob, if we bad the Major here for half an 
hour — Ho ! ho ! that's it, my sweetest ! 

" Our captain rose with a look of dread, 
On the plank he acarce can stand — 
Up, boatswain, up, to the topmost head, 

And see can you spy any land ; 
I have looked to the east — I have looked to the west, 

Where the stormy winds do blow, 
And I see but the sky that is raging above^ 

And the ocean that foams below. 

Below! 

And the ocean that foams below ! 

** Ha — dash along, my darling ! Well, Harry, waa this your 
first time at sea ?" 

Nash groaned. 

'' If it isn't, 'twill be his last, I fear." 

** Hold on^we're safe enough — the Erin will stand any 
thing with that cockle shell, at aU events. 

" Sad is our case amid tempest and wreck. 

While the foamy breakers roar, 
For we poor sailors are trusting to the deck, 

While the land-lubber lies on shore, 

Shore, shore ! 

While the land-lubber lies on shore !" 

They continued the chase until the night began to fall. 
The hooker still kept some hundred yards a head of the yacht, 
until it became difficult to distinguish her rigging in the dimin- 
ished light, notwithstanding the sable color of her sails, whicbf 
as seamen know, by a feeble light is much more easily dis- 
cerned than white. Fortunately the night, though roughl. 



not altogether dark, and occasionally between the flying acuda 
0f vapor, the full bright moon shot a hurried gleam upon tflV 
acene of tumult Once, as he discerned in the ghmpeea of 
light the outline of the hooker far a-hmid, O'Connor atrove to 
kul her* when the foUowing eooversalioii passed between 
them: 
^ Where are you teoiid r' 
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There was a pause, after which, between the bursts dfthe 
gplot they could faintlj hear the hooker's answer. 

" To the other world !" 

** Who is your captain ?" 

" Death !" 

" What vessel ?" 

" The Water-hearse." 

At each of these answers Nash groaned and clapped hiff 
hands aloud. 

" My poor father and mother !" he exclaimed 5 " Oh, the 
luck 1 had the day I ever cnthered your sarvice, Mr. O'Con- 
nor I Oh, murther ! murther ! murther !" 

" That's a pretty fc^llow," said Harmond, •• whoever he is- 
That fellow's safe enough, at all events. He was never born 
to meet his death by drowning." 

'* I wish to my heart I was a-boord of him then," cried 
Nash. 

The night advanced the wind increased, and still the hook- 
er held on her sea- ward course. Harmond, perceived, how- 
ever, that as soon as she had got to a safe distance from the 
elifted shore, she took a course almost directly southward 
which he took care to imitate. Before midnight they had 
lost her. This circumstance did not add to their tranquillity. 
On their left appeared a stupenduous iron-bound coast with its 
cUned headlands, and bays worked deep into the perpendicu- 
lar rock, reverberating the roar of the now fully awakened 
ocean, while, on their right, the vast and angry waste of wa- 
ter presented a spectacle hardly less appalling. These perils 
were increased by the night, and the ignorance of every one 
CD board, of the nature of the coast by which they steered. 
They had, however, now no choice to make. The direction 
taken by the wind must be theirs, and fortunate for them it 
was, that it continued since they left the mouth of the river 
to blow almost directly north. After midnight, the storm 
increased to such a height that Harmond began to despair of 
Q»king the land before morning. They were still driving 
onward with a speed resembling that of a racer at full gallop « 
when a sudden burst of moonlight revealed to them, at a con- 
aid«rable distance before, and on the left, the mouth of a bay 
which seemed to promise shelter from the fury of the roused 
up sea without. Shortening the sail of the yacht by lower- 
iuf her peak, and stearing for the bay, they ran into ita trad* 
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quO waters just as the sun had riseD above a magnificent range 
of hills which bound the landward horizon* Within this bajf 
which was studded with islands, and skirted with shores of 
alternate crag and green and woodland, they discovered a 
second, less spacious than the first, but far more wild and 
beautiful, the shores still more diversified with rock and foli- 
age, and fertile islets scattered with yet greater profiision 
around their track as they advanced. It was one of those 
singular landscapes on the Irish coast, in which the richest 
and most tranquil inland scenery is blended with aU the wild- 
oess and magnificence of the sea-side ; one of those 

Glens vrhete ocean comes 

To 'scape the wild wind's rancour, 
And harbours, worthiest homes 

Where Freedom's sails might anchor. 

^ The question is now," said Harmond, as they came to 
anchor near the shore, where the water ran so smooth that a 
cockle-shell would have floated on it ; *' the question now isi 
what are we to do for breakfast ?" 

^ Oh then, since we escaped last night," said Nash, ^ I'll 
en^ge we'll not die of starvation this morning whatever." 

While Harmond O'Connor and his companions are pre- 
paring to go on shore, we will return to Eliza O'Connor, res- 
pecting whose fortunes nothing has been told since her depar- 
ture from our own neighborhood. How entirely, did it seem 
to her now, she had mistaken from the first the path to peace 
and happiness ! She looked back now upon the past with that 
clear and sober gaze which affliction is almost certain to con- 
fer on minds that are not perverted by a wilful blindness, and 
it seemed to her as if the whole had passed under the influ- 
ence of a sp3cies of intoxication. She wondered at herself 
as she discerned the selfish motive of acts on which she had 
even prided herself in prosperous days, and shuddered at ma** 
ny which she had considered wholly indiflerent when they 
were performed. The experience which brought her wisdom 
brought her repentance also, and while she wept with bitter* j 
oess over faults which now lay bare before her mind in all 
their deformity, she would not exchange her present sorrow 
for all the hoodwinked gaiety that she had lost 

The scenery, through which she passed on her de^rturot 
was cakulated to afibrd her some relief from the 
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i;ht8 that had begun to weigh upon her health and spiritB. 
Id and broken road conducted them southward from the 
mey lakes. For many miles after the enchanting lake 
»ects had been shut behind them, they found themsehes 
mpassd by scenery of the most rugged and profitless de- 
lion, mountains without sublimity, and valleys without 
;y, breaking upon them in dreary succession, during the 
of a summer day's journey. Sometimes mounted on 
shaggy ponies (a descendant of the Spanish Asturiones, 
he only beast of burthen to whiclf these wilds are safely 
ible), they toiled up the steeps of 'ISsk, a portion of the 
ny range of glens and hollows which were termed, by 
nt topographers, the Yallis Juncosa, and which, during 
arly English invasions, frequently afforded to the worsted 
es a retreat regarded as inaccessible. Sometimes in some 
mountain nook, they lighted upon a solitary cluster of 
houses, with gardens reclaimed from the waste, and af- 
ig subsistence to a remnant of the O'SulIivans or O'Sheas, 
me ancient clean or family, who still preserve amid those 
ts their independence, their poverty, their ignorance, their 
licity, and their genealogical pride, unaltered. Sometimes 
ilthy mountain housewife, seated between her hampers, 
kerchief tied around her laughing countenance, and blue 
le drawn around her shoulders, trotted by and challenged 
in her native dialect to a race along the craggy road. 
3times a herring-gull or heron, floating gracefully through 
elds of air above, indicated their near approach to the 
h western coast, and at intervals the cry of a gannet, 
ing its way towards its nest in the lonely Skelig, startled 
3choes among the barren excavations of the mountain, 
etimes also, they encountered in the extensive solitude, 
oHtary figure of a priest, leading his pony down a slippery 
I, and accompanied on one side by his clerk, laden with 
ag of vestments, and on the other by a mountaineer, who 
lummoned him to administer the last rites of his religion 
dying relative. Towards evening, as they wound along 
sight of the Sliev Miskisk Mountains on the right, some 
Mi of a kindlier soil began to break upon their view. The 
od overgrown buckthorn no longer held solitary do- 
90 in the wilds, — the heath was diversified by the white 
lomed mountain evens, the delicate Londoo-pridey and 
sliniea by the yellow flowered tonnentil i dusleri of t|i9 
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smaller shrubs became more frequent in the clefts of the rockSf 
and along the mountain sides. The road coiled among broken 
defiles, presenting a romantic intermixture of rock andfoliage* 
of beauty and abniptness. Hantations in which the symmetiy 
of art was blended with freedom, boldness, and luxorianee « 
nature, arose on either side of the narrow way, and the social 
sense was silently pleased without breaking the romantie 
dream which the enchanting solitude had occasioned. Once 
more the lake-haunting arbutus, which had not visited their 
sight, since they lost, two mornings before the last traces of 
the Eillarney scenery, ^low waved its slender leaves ands carlet 
berries above them from some overhanging rock, and wd» 
comed them again to a new region of beauty and delight. At 
length, their ponies wKh drooping head, and more laborious 
step, descended towards the termination of the grass-grown 
avenue. The sun struck a level light through the top of some 
old oak or lofly yew upon the right, while the evening silence 
was broken by the full round note of the song-thrush, con* 
cealed in some shaded thicket, or by the silvery trill of the 
wood-lark, which here, like the nightingale, prolonged its strain 
far into the night. 

The broken rays shot across their path between the trunks 
of the aged trees, — a fresher wind rustled amid the lichen and 
beeches, — and that indescribable murmur, almost inaudible to 
the sense, and yet tilling the whole air which the ocean sends 
forth in its calmest hours, announced their approach to the 
sea-side. At length, the leafy screen vanished behind them, 
and the varied shores, the tufted points and scattered islands of 
Glengariff Bay, broke suddenly in all their sunset beauty on 
Eliza's sight. Before them the bright green waters of the 
great inlet crossed by a glancing and yellow light from the 
distant mountain heights, now broke in glittering wavelets on 
a sunlit beach, and now rolled dark and silent at the foot of 
some aged rock. Far in the distance, a few boats might be 
seen dredging for coral sand near the mouth of the bay, and 
more near, on a craggy island, a lofty battery suggested the 
stem image of war and ruin, in the midst of this delicious re« 
gion of peace and of abundance. 

Here on the shores of this remote bay, did Mr. O'Connor 
fix his residence from the period of his departure from our 
neighborhood, until that day on which Harmond and Beau^ 
chMnp left home for the regatta* In the interim, great and 
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«erious changes had taken place in the establishment ; their 
children were most of them grown up, while their means, at 
no period equal to their rank, were disappearing fast ; Eliza's 
fortune, almost their sole possession, was not equal to the ex- 
penses of a family, no member of which could supply, either 
by his industry or talent, the absence of a more considerable 
income; and what was worse, while it lasted, (hey felt little 
care about the future. O'Connor, who haj^ the misfortune to 
be what is commonly called '^ good natured," that is a man 
without thought, and fond of his amusement, was good for 
little beside fishing, shooting, and telling stories after dinner ; 
and his eldest son was even a more serious cause of uneasi- 
ness to both the parents : in him Mrs. O'Connor deeply fek 
Ae nature of the pain which she had herself inflicted on her 
father. He associated with the most worthless characters in 
the neighborhood, and often remained for many months from 
home, without furnishing, either before his departure or af\er 
his return, any account of his motives in doing so ; the issue 
was, that the household fell at length into decay, and borrow- 
ing, a bad remedy, was resorted to by Mr. O'Connor, in or^ 
der to supply immediate wants. In this position affairs were 
placed at the time when Harmond, without knowing the situ- 
ation of his parents, was pleading their cause with his grand- 
father* 

On landing from his yacht, in company with Henry Beau- 
champ, Harmond proceeded toward a house within the dis- 
tance of a few fields from the water side, with the hope of ob- 
taining fire and rAfreshmoot. As they walked along the 
narrow foot path which traversed the grass, their attention was 
arrested by the following song, which they could hear dis- 
tinctly on iJie other side of a hedge that separated them from 
die dwelling. The voice was so sweet and musicalt that they 
stopped to hear the whole. 

I. 

Fare thee well, my native dell, 
Though far away I wander, 
' With thee my thoughts shall ever dwell. 
In absence only fonder. 
Farewell, ye banks where once I rovsd 

To view that lovely river, — 
And you, ye groves, so long belovedy 
And fisldsy iareweU fox ever I 

Fare thes Willy *c 

ToL. L 18 
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Here once my youthful moments flew, 

In joys like sunshine splendid, 
Tbe bri(;htest hours that e'er 1 knew 

With those sweet scenes were blended — 
When o'er those hills, at break of morn, 

The deer went bounding early, 
And huntsmen woke, wiih hounds and horn, 

The teountain echoes cheerly. 

Fare thee weU,&c. 

III. 

Fare ye well, ye happy hours, 

So bright, but long departed ! 
Fare ye well, ye fragrant bow'rs, 

So sweet, but now deserted ! 
Farewell, each rock and lonely isle 

That wake the poet's numbers, 
And thou, oh ancient holy pile% 

Where mighty Brian slumbers I 

FarethMweUl^e. 

IT. 

Farewell, thou old romantic bridge, 

Where mom has seen me roaming. 
To mark across each shallow ridge. 

The mighty Shannon foaming — 
No more 1*11 press the bending oar. 

To speed the painted wherry, 
And glide along the woody shore 

To view the hills of Derry. 

Fare thee weUl k€. 

T. 

There's many an isle in Scariff bay, 

With many a garden blooming, 
Where oft I've passed the summer day 

Till twilight hours were glooming. 
No more shall evening's yellow glow 

Among those ruins find me — 
Far, far firom those dear scenes I go, 

But leave my heart behind me. 

Fare thee well ! Ice. 

VI. 

Fast, fast we ride by hedge and tree, 

Fast fade thy loved bowers-^ 
Still through the bursting tears I 
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Thy hills and hoary towera. 
'Tis past ! my last faint glimpse is o'er, 

My last farewell is spoken, 
I see those loved scenes no more, 

My heart — my heart is broken ! 
Fare thee well, my native dell, 

Though far away I wander, 
With thee my thoughts shall ever dwell, 

In absence only fonder. 

[ humming a verse of the soDg, a fine looking bovi of 
twelve or thirteen years of age* appeared at the little 
rhich stood between the strangers and the lawui imme- 
' before the house. On seeing Harmond, he opened 
te and ran hastily towards him. 
3 you are come at last," he said, taking his hand« *^ and 
>ught we were never to see you any more — and you are 
ime in time, for there are keepers in the house these two 
ind papa is gone off to uncle Edward's to hide^ for fear 
»e taken to gaol. — Mouser had six kittens, and mamma 
}1iged to stay in bed to-day, she was so sick for fear 
ere drowned last night in the preat storm.*' 
the time he had got thus far in his budget of news^ he 
to perceive that he had mistaken his man, and, drawing 
nth a shy and embarrassed look, was about to betake 
If to flight. Harmond, however, encouraged him to r^ 
inta he had eDlrusted him with a message for the lady 
house. 

3y found in the interior of the dwelling all the symp- 
}f discomfort and perplexity which the lad's spech had 
3m to expect. Two surly men were pacing now and 
*om the kitchen to the hall, and looking as if they wished 
ike themselves as troublesome as possible, but did not 
how to set about it. 

'hey are as cross as the cats," said the boy, in a whia- 
> Harmond, to whom he seemed to have taken a liking, 
luse mama refuses to give them whiskey. One of them 
^elly in the kitchen that he did'nt care what they took 
the house so as that they were only civil. By civil he 
3 giving him money or whiskey ; and that, you know, 
he was put here to watch the goods : did you ever see 
1 rogue ? But come away to a room where you can 
;e your dress, and my sister Ellen will have breakfast 
for you when you come back. I do'nt know whether 
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mamma will be able to come dowD or no, but you will have 
breakfast at any rate." 

They proceeded to the room, their new acquaintance con- 
ducting them and continuing his communicative conversation, 
while they made the necessary change in their attire. 

** I was sure it was Redmond when I saw you," he said to 
Harmond ; '^ I never saw any body so like, and even the 
dress itself. He wasn't at home these two months, and mam- 
ma is afraid something has happened him. I told mamma 
how like him you were, and she was greatly surprised, but 
she said it must be the dress that made me think it." 

** And pray tell me," said Harmond, '' what is this place 
called ?" 

**This ? Oh, this is Glengariff; I'm surprised you don't 
know it ; I thought every body knew Glengariff. 
" And what is your own name ?" 
*« Arthur O'Connor." 

There needed no more to place the whole of the case be- 
fore the eyes of Harmond. The roof beneath which Provi- 
dence had thus singularly thrown him was the dwelling of his 
parents, and it was his brother who stood before him. Those 
who have never known or who long have wanted the sweet- 
ness of domestic intercourse, and the inexpressible charm that 
18 in the words brother and sister and parent, the confidence 
of sure and perfect intimacy in the heart which neither in- 
terested friendships nor worldly alliances can bring, those 
only can recognise in their own hearts the feelings that awoke 
in that of Harmond upon this discovery. He felt that pang 
of love — that yearning of the heart with which the faithful Jo- 
seph was affected when he longed to fling himself upon the 
neck of Benjamin, and weep aloud. The time, however, was 
not yet arrived for making the disclosure, so that he continued 
bis questions with apparent unconcern. 
** And have you any brothers or sisters ?" 
*' Oh, yes, a great many, and cousins too. We have two 
cousins living with us now, James and Mary O'Connor. We 
have Big James and Little James, and Big Mary and Little 
Mary. That's the way we know 'em asunder, for some are 
cousins, and others brotlier and sister. 'Tis Big Mary, that's 
aster Mary, that's getting breakfast." 

Returning to the parlour, they found, in the act of prepar- 
ing breakfast* a fine young woman whose dark hair and full 
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intelligent eyes would have made a stranger pronounce her to 
be Harmond's sister. As thej entered, Arthur whispered 
Harmond in the ear : — 

•» That's Big Mary." 

Blushing and laughing togethert at the uncouth epithet 
which she overheard, and which certainly could only be com- 
paratively appropriate, the young lady saluted the visiters, and 
with easy politeness apologised for the absence of Mrs. 
O'Connor, who, she said, was not yet ready to make her ap- 
pearance. In the mean time she had given orders that the 
gentlemen should receive every accommodation which their 
cottage could afford, and a servant had already been despatch- 
ed to summon the boatman to the house. 

While Beauchamp warmed himself at the fire side, Hai* 
mond entered into conversation with his sister, in whom he 
was delighted to find both manners and information suited to 
her rank. The room now filled with young O'Connors of aU 
sizes, every one of whose persons and countenances, Har^ 
mond examined with an interest that gave amusement and 
gratification to his sister. . At length a slow and apparently 
feeble step was heard descending the staircase. The dobr 
was opened, and a lady entered, who seemed about forty 
years of age, in a dark dress of the very plainest fashion, and 
with a look of the severest care imprinted deep upon her fea- 
tures. Instinctively Harmond walked across the floor to meet 
her, and then stood gazing in her face until she should recog^- 
nise him. She did so at first sight — but the fear of a mistake 
made her prolong the inquiring look until all doubt had dis- 
appeared. As every feature gradually became familiar to 
her recollection, the thoughts of early days came back upon 
her mind with a force and poignancy that were almost insup- 
portable. She trembled as the certainty grew strong, the 
tears gushed into her eyes, and as she had raised her hands 
and cast herself upon his breast, she bad scarcely strength to 
utter in the faintest voice : 

•* It is my child !" 

** My mother ! my dear mother !'V 

It was indeed his mothef, but widely altered from the gay 
romantic girl who kept Drumshambo Hall alive with her wit 
and gaiety* The commotion which this scene created nuty 
safely be intrusted to the reader's imagination. It was heighiU 
«ii€i4 me noott by the arrivd of Redmond O'Connor, die 

18* 
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owDer of the bookeri whose resemblance to Hannond was 
now accounted for. The latter was in the most exulting 
spirits, and would have had the whole household come away 
at once and take his grandfather by storm. But Mrs. O'Con- 
nor, who now could form a better estimate of her father's 
character than in former times, was not so sanguine in her 
hopes. 

**If it were difficutti" she said, ** fifteen years since, to ob- 
tain his forgiveness for what was past, it will be more so now, 
when absence has diminished affection, and when resentment 
has taken firm and lasting root within his mind. For it is a 
certain truth, that the longer we cherish any feeling, whether 
good or evil, the more invincible it becomes. For the present 
let us enjoy with grateful hearts the delight of our re-union, 
and devise some means of rendering it permanent." 

We will leave Harmond to become intimate with the friends 
to whom he was thus unexpectedly restored, and direct our 
attention to another quarter. On the second morning aAer 
the regatta, Major O'Brien, sleepless, wretched, and a prey 
to the cruellest suspense, was seated in his drawing room, 
awaiting the return of Adam, whom he had despatched to the 
quay in search of news. 

'* If he has perished," said the Major, *' I shall lose my 
wits ; if he has escaped, I will disinherit him. A villain, to 
keep me two nights without a wink of sleep — poor fellow ! — 
poor fellow ! — perhaps I am talking of one over whom the 
waves are breaking at this moment. Oh miserable man! 
Well, Adam, what's the news ? did you hear nothing ?" 

** Nothing, sir." 

^ I am utterly undone. It were better for us both to have 
perished at Drumshambo." 

At this instant a noise was heard in the backyard. 

*• Yeo ho ! Adam ! Ho ! Yeo ho ! Yeo ho !" 

'*'Tis he! 'Tis Harmond! Heaven be praised! Run 
Adam ! Open the door — run — run — Good heaven be praised 
for ever! — A scoundrel! — poor fellow! — a dog — a head- 
strong — ^poor— poor boy, so he is safe ! — ^What Harmond — 
my dear child ! What well ? Quite well ?" 

^A little hungry, sir, that's all," cried Harmond, aAer he 
had liberated himself from his grandfather's embrace ; ** sharp 
air« air, makes the appetite keen." 

^Tou acoundrel, how dared yott um me tfaust My poor 
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fellow, and are you very cold ? — Adam, get breakfast quick ! 
Ob, villain, Dl disinherit you ! Did you get very wet ? Well, 
come and tell me all about it while Adam is getting breakfast. 
And mind ! take care and make it as horrible as possible, for 
1 like to have the description made very horrible when all the . 
harm is over. I remember, after the skirmish of Drumsham- 
bo " 

'^ There is no occasion, sir," said Harmond, " for any in- 
vention in the case. The plain truth is horrible enough." 

'* I supposfa so — I warrant ye. I suppose it is indeed." 

** In the first place, every wave we passed after leaving the 
Heads behind us was something lower than the cathedral 
steeple." 

*• Eh ? Bless me ! Were you not swallowed up alive ?" 

*' The night was as black as the chimney-piece." 

"Dear! dear!" 

" We heard the breakers roaring like lions on the clifts 
within fifty yards of us " 

*' My poor boy " 

** While none of us knew a single rock along the coast " 

•* Oh, you villain." 

** About midnight the storm began " 

** Come to the morning — come to the morning," said the 
old man, " 'tis too horrible. What happened in the mor- 
ning ?" 

" In the morning, sir," said Harmond, ** we ran into a lone- 
some bay, ias drenched as water spaniels, and hungry as kites. 
Indeed I don't know what we should have done if it were not 
for a hospitable family living near the shore, who showed me, 
I must say, as much attention as if I had been one of them- 
selves. '' 

** Why what charming good sort of people they must be. 
Who were they?" 

" But unfortunately — and to this it is, sir, that I wish to di- 
rect your especial attention — I discovered that, like most per- 
sons who are distinguished by uncommon amiability, they are 
hot so prosperous as could be wished." 

Here Harmond, altering his tone and manner, and speaking 
with a seriousness that showed how deep an interest he felt 
in what he told, described the scene which he had witnessed 
at Glengariff, related what he knew of the circumstances of 
tlie &mOy, and concluded by so fervent an eulogy on the lady 
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of the house, that the interest and sympathy of the Major 
were strongly awakened. 

** I could not help feeling pity for her,'* said Harmondy 
*' when I figured to myself the idea of so gentle and amiable 
a being reduced to the necessity of accompanying her hus- 
band to a common gaol, and after having, by her own extraor- 
dinary industry, educated all her children in the rank in which 
herself was born, condemned to see them cast upon the world, 
to struggle with the most abject poverty." 

" 'Tis very hard — very hard, indeed," said the major — ^" but 
how is it ? Have they no friends 1 has she no relative who 
might assist her ?" 

'^ That, sir," said Harmond, ** is what adds peculiar sharp- 
ness to her affliction. She has one wealthy relative — but he 
refuses even to receive her within his doors. In short," con- 
tinued Harmond, turning suddenly, and taking his grandfather's 
hand — '^ I am but awkward at disguise or mystery. It was 
beneath my parents' roof that I found shelter from the storm." 

"So! so!" 

" It was my mother whom I found upon the brink of ruin, 
and who, overpowered by my persuasions, has consented to 
return along with me, to implore from her only parent the suc- 
cor which she now can hope for no where else." 

" Eliza has come with you then," said the Major, with a 
tranquillity of voice which did not promise well. 

" She is now beneath this roof," said Harmond, somewhat 
daunted by the Major's unexpected coldness. 

" Tell her," said the Major, without the least emotion, •* to 
return the way she came. They shall have some money if 
they wish for it, but I will not see her." 

Harmond, himself impetuous and liable to sudden impulses 
both of anger and of love, was totally unprepared for this cold, 
unmoved inveteracy of resentment The Major's love for his 
daughter, all ferment as it once appeared, had always too 
much of selfishness about it ; and as his subsequent severity 
bad all along been founded on a bad principle, it was, like all 
bad feelings, hard to be eradicated. 

The young man's wrath is like straw on fire, 
But like red hot steel is the old man's ire. 

So said one who knew something of the human heart, and the 
jifajor's case was no exception to the ruk. Harmond felt 
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his spirit sink at the thought of having subjected his mother to 
the pain of this unnatural reception, |nd in his fear on her ac» 
count he grew more earnest in bis entreaties. 

** Do not, I beseech you, sir," he said, " inflict so cruel a 
blow upon your daughter's heart. Let it not be said or thoughts 
that after having been separated from her for more than 
twenty years, you could be guilty of such a crime — I will call 
it — as that of turning her from your door without even hear- 
ing her prayer for your forgiveness." 

" I tell you," said the Major, " I will hear nothing. If 
they want money they shall have it — but the sooner she goes 
home again the better." 

Shocked to the soul, and naturally indignant at this speech, 
Harmond resumed his usual carriage, and addressed his 
grandfather with more firmness. 

" I am sorry, sir," said he, '^ for all our sakes, that I was 
not able to prevail on you. I never will deliver to my mother 
such a message as you speak of. Tou are mistaken in her 
character, well as you ought to know it, if you suppose she is 
mercenary. She seeks your forgiveness and anection, and 
where those are denied, I fear your money would be an un- 
welcome substitute. But sir — ^~" continued Harmond, and 
he paused for a long time^ as if he felt the utmost difficulty in 
expressing what must be said — ** I must not forget that I owe 
a duty to my parents. They have been visited by the hand 
of heaven, and they require my services, and they shall have 
them while I have an arm to hold a spade. If my mother 
leaves this house, I return with her." 

The Major looked at him for a considerable time in si- 
lence, and seeming stunned by this new turn — 

*• Is this," he said, " your gratitude ?" 

** I feel," said Harmond, *' all the weight of what I owe 
you. Tou have done all for me. Tou have been my kind 
and generous benefactor— and I owe you more of love and 
gratitude than countless ages can repay. But, * Honour thy 
father and thy mother* was written by the finger of the Om- 
oipotent upon a table of stone, and delivered to the world 
amid menaces of wrath and promises of love, according as it 
should be violated or fulfilled. I dare not, even for you, re- 
sist the ordinance of nature and of heaven. Tour claim is 
strong on my obedience, but the claim of those who gave 
me life and birth is stronger." 
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**If you leave me," said the Major, trembling, wbQe hif 
countenance grew red and pale with anger an(i apprehensioBv 
**you shall not possess a shilling that is mine." 

To this his grandson made no reply. 

*^ I will disinherit you," said the Major, bursting into pas- 
sion, ** if I were to take a beggar from the street to fill jrour 
place I" 

^ What is yours to keep, sir," answered Harmond respect- 
fully, ** is yours to give wherever you desire. It shall make 
no alteration either in my feelings of gratitude towards you 
for what is passed, or in my determination to do now whal is 
clearly and obviously my duty." 

** And you are determined then to forsake meT' said the 
Major, in a softened voice. 

'* I can only repeat what I have said already," answered 
Harmond, '^ that with my mother I return or stay." 

There was a silence of some moments, during which the 
old man, who could not help secretly approving what irritated 
him almost beyond endurance, seemed deliberating within 
himself what course he should adopt. At length, approaching 
Harmond where he stood, and nudging him two or three 
times in the side with his elbow, he said : — 

*^ Well, Harmond — ^you will promise me to sell the Erini" 

Harmond was silent. 

** Do you mean to hesitate about it ?" 

*' You know my terms, sir." 

^* Have you the effrontery now to talk of terms afler whit 
has passed since we spoke together last? £h?" 

** Ah, sir, this has lasted a great deal too long. Come— 
vou must give me leave to sell the Erin, to live soberly at 
nome, and be all that you can wish me." 

^* Harmond," said the Major, ** it is in vain to talk. Even 
if I should consent to this, the circumstances now are wholly 
changed. Eliza, your mother, is no longer what she was. 
She probably forgets me — as I have given her cause to do. 
Wrapped up in her husband and her children, she is altered 
now in mind ; and it would wring my very heart to live with 
Eliza, and to find her grown indifferent to her father's affect 
tion." 

*' But what, sir," said Harmond, '* if you could know with 
certainty that her separation— her exile rather — from your 
bouse and your affection is preyingi even to this hour| moit 
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Iwenly than ever on her heart ^that not all the asridaities of a 
husband who doats on her, and friends who second his exer- 
tions for her happiness, could ever restore even moderate 
quiet to her mind — that both her health and spirits are hourly 
sufiering to the recollection of one unhappy step, that even 
still she murmers the name of her father in her dreams, and 
often declares that she could die happy if she only heard him 
My that he forgave her " 

** If this were true," replied the Major ; '* the possibility of 
such a thing has often in fancv crossed my mind, but 1 dis- 
missed it as preposterous — for^she who forsook, I said, could 
not regret me." 

^ Sir, it is true," said Harmond ; ** her melancholy on this 
aeore is the only fault of which her friends accuse her. Ex- 
act in every duty, this still prevents her enjoying peace of 
mind or heart* Dear grandfather," continued Harmond, 
taking the Major's hand in his, ** let me entreat you to be 
kind — be generous — be a father — ^bid me admit her." 

For a considerable time the old Major remained with his 
hands pressed upon his eyes, as if . debating the point 
with his own heart. At length he let go the hand of his 
grandson, and said in a low Voice— 

•* Admit her." 

In a few minutes after, Eliza was at her father's feet, and 
in another, in his arms. There was not one in all our neigh- 
borhood that was not overjoyed at the reconciliation, however 
strongly they had reprobated the early disobedience of tho 
now penitent daughter, nor did it want an appropriate celebra- 
tion. On the fifth of September following, Drumshambo 
Hall was re-opened with great splendor to the surrounding 
neighborhood, and Adam Dobe was busy at the flag-staff, at 
the same hour at which he had woke the echoes of the river 
nearly twenty years before. A gay procession of the vil- 
kigers, headed by Hifle, the seneschal, smiling and kissing 
hands as sweetly as ever, presented to the Major a lexicq- 
fpraphtcal address on his return, and in the evening the small 
demesne was crowded with the inhabitants of the village, 
rich and poor. There was racing in bags, and climbing of 
pedes with purses at the top, and music and dancing, and 
testing and firing of cannon, and all that could be done to 
a village gay for a night But what most attracted ad- 
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miration was a board saspended between two oak trees« with 
a flag at either end, and the word 

DRUMSHAMBO, 

in variegated lamps, surrounded by wreaths of olive and of 
laurel, illuminating the intervening space. 

Nothing remains for us to add, except that the £rin is at 
present lying at the quay, within a mile of our village, where 
she may be seen by any one who is desirous to purchase her, 
and that Redmond O'Connor *is gone to sea. In the edu- 
cation of the young O'Connors the Major seems anxious that 
his errors, with regard to that of his own daughter, should 
be carefully avoided, and that a judicious degree of restraint 
should be mingled with indulgence. 

** I do not approve," said the Major, '' of all that care 
which is taken in the present day to remove all occasion for 
laborious exertion in the acquisition of useful knowledge. 
£ven if one could succeed in teaching geography on penny 
handkerchiefs, and conveying a notion of all the sciences in 
the shape of sixpenny toys, a moa^ important part of mental 
education would still be wante^jUthe habit and facility of 
laborious application. If all labors be turned into play when 
they are young, the Epicurean feeling will haunt them in 
i^er Ufe, and having early learned to turn business into plea- 
sure, they may eventually choose to make pleasure their busi- 
ness. It was my own shallow views of education that laid 
the foundation of all our misery." 
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s continual dropping of so soft a body as rain-water, 
is said, in time, wear out the hardest flint ; he who goes 
Qon every Sunday, has some chance of being converted 
; many strokes of a small hammer will rend the tfolid 
md it was stone afler stone, that built the pyramids of 
What I would infer from these similes is, that in 
V with human passion, it is oftentimes not so much 
rce of any particular argument against vice, as its judi- 
petition, that must produce a reformation, and it is there- 
wish to see evils combated with perseverance, which 
ilen be found even more efiectual than skill, 
lonely neighborhood, in which Vincent O'Connor spent 
Idhood, was marked by the usual characteristics of Irish 
icenery. A spacious river flowed within sight of the 
nrindows, its surface generally animated by the view of 
essels of burthen, passing and repassing, between the sea 
3 nearest trading town, or with turf-boats bearing to the 
sir ladin r of fuel from the bogs and creeks along the 
Behind the house lay a tract of mountain land, winly 
ted, and scantily relieved by the cabins and gardens of 
isantry. On one side was a glen, where a noisy river 
d by a mill, a scattered village, and a ruined castle, once 
it of some petty feudal despot, whose power and name 
irished long before, and where legend now usurped the 
)f history. 

O'Connor, father to our hero, was dignified in the popular 
by a title, which, perhaps, it would be vain to seek amongst 
hives of the heralds' college. We translate the phrase io 
ral sense, when we say that he was saluted by the countiy 
as the Knight of the Sheep ^a patriarchal term of honoTt 
red on those who were enriched to a certain extent by 
ssession of that valuable quadruped. Though possessed 
estate, Mr. O'Connor, as the lessee of nearly all the soil 
lay within view of his windows, enjoyed all the reapeoC 
L. 11. 2 
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and influence of a landlord with the cottagers and small far^ 
mors who rented under him ; an influence which was not a 
little increased by his easy disposition, good-humor, and cheer- 
fuUiess amongst his dependents. 

As the O'Connors were not wealthy enough, at this time, to 
keep a tutor in the house, the seven boys, of whom the young- 
est was our hero, were sent for some time to the chapel-school, 
an arrangement being made with the master, by which they 
were kept apart from those pupils of an humbler rank, whose 
society could not tend to their improvement Here they ob- 
tained the name of the Seven Champions of Christendom ; and 
happy had they been, if the distinction which excluded them 
from the vulgal sports of the school, were but extended to its 
castigations ; but alas ! the case was far otherwise. And claim- 
ing Uie privilege of biographers, to whom even trifles, which 
have influenced the character of their hero, seem important, 
we shall introduce to the reader, the learned Theophilus 0' 
Gallagher, the directing head of this primitive academy. 

In the country phrase it was '* given up to Mr. O'Gallagher, 
for being the brightest schoolmaster in the barony." He was 
an excellent grammarian, a capital book-keeper, had a compe- 
tent knowledge of arithmetic and geometry, and wrote a flour- 
ishing hand. His knowledge extended no farther, but what he 
did know, he knew thoroughly, and he was not deficient in the 
art (so essential to a teacher) of communicating knowledge 
with eflect. Tet with all this, a greater misfortune in the artide 
of education, could scarce befal a child than that of coming 
under Mr. O'Gallagher's care, and (what is not always the 
case) it was a misfortune of which none were so sensible as 
the sufierers themselves. To let the secret out, the chapel- 
teacher was a man who used the ferula for other ends than as 
a mere emblem of his dignity* Sam Johnson was not a sterner 
advocate of the rod than he. In Theophilus O'Gallagher's 
estimation the groves of Parnassus consisted of a single spe- 
cies of tree, and that species was birch. " Spare the rod, and 
spoil the child," was, in his opinion, the wisest apophthegm 
that ever issued from human lips upon the subject of instruction. 
Like many persons of ready talent, he had not patience to 
bear with the dulness of ordinary understandings, and he made 
the person responsible for the natural deficiencies of the mind. 
There was little variety in his modes of punishment, for flagel- 
lation was the punishment for every ofience. Homage or m 
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the boys called it kigh8in\ was the only chastisement inflicted 
by this literary Draco, but he allowed them plenty of that. 
The thresher's flail was not more constantly kept going in har- 
vest than Mr. O'Gallagher's ensign of authority. He gave 
no rewards at all, but pleoty of punishment ; sometimes sing- 
ling out an individual victim for the rod ; sometimes when the 
tumult of the school was at its height, starting from his seat* 
and going like a hurricane around the room, including all, guil- 
ty and innocent, truant and attentive, in one common visitation ; 
while those delinquents set apart for the dernier chastisement 
of highsin^ were sent to kneel down in a lonesome corner, un- 
til the approach of evening le(\ the master leisure for his daily 
exercise. The consequence of this system was, that all the 
ingenuity of the pupils was directed almost exclusively to one 
point — ^to the escaping punishment. To furnish an instance* 
Vincent's brother, Peter O'Connor, •• crabbit Pether," as he 
was generally termed, was found behind-hand in his lessons 
on a certain day. As it was a first ofience, and Peter was 
rather a favorite, Mr. Gallagher did not *' highst^^ him ; hut 
while he administered some wholesome chastisement across 
his shoulders, his suspicions wero roused by tho louduess of 
the culprit's cries, and a certain want of genuineness in their 
expression ; to this was added the unusual sound of the strokes 
as they descended on his back. *' Crabbit Pether" was strip* 
ped, when, to the laughter of th^ school, a suit of armor was 
disclosed, consisting of reiterated folds of waste paper^ torn 
from old copy-books and arithmetical exercises ; nor was this 
the only instance in which a similar deception was resorted to* 
Such trifles might seem unworthy of mention in so important 
a memoir as that of our hero, except that they show to what 
arts a pupil will be driven by the injudicious severity of an in- 
structor. For the rest, Mr. O'Gallagher's school was conduc- 
ted with sufficient regularity. From nine in the morning, till 
six in the evening, his pupils were kept close at work, seated 
•each upon a block of stone, disposed in due succession round 
the walls. At eunset they were summoned to prayer, after 
which all retired to their homes, some two or three miles distant 
On Saturdays the establishment was broken up at three, for the 
purpose of allowing them time to sweep the earthen floor clean 
of its literary refuse, and set all in order for the service of the 
ensuing day. The choice of reading-books being left to the 
discretion of the parents, who were for the most part ignoraitt 
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of the commonest rudiments of 1earniog« Mr. OHarallaghei'i 
school presented in that respect a curious assortment. 

The country people who thought it much to pay half t 
crown a quarter for their children's *' schoolinV' made shift in 
various ways to avoid additional expense in the article of 
books. Someimes they purchased a Tolume with much bar- 
gaining at a fair or market ; — sometimes of a travelling pedleTi 
—often trusting to some mouldy treatise, which was either 
presented by a neighbor, or inherited through successive gene- 
rations, seldom inquiring into the nature of its contents, and 
always satisfied to hear that it was *' a reading hook and comr 

glete from cover to cover." The O'Connors stirred not a 
ttle for their dignity while under Mr. O'Gallagber's toition, 
being set apart at a table in a comer, and not even allowed to 
enjoy the plebeian comforts of the great fire, which, composed 
of** sads a-piece" from all the scholars, blazed upward near 
the open door. Add to this, their many disputes with the 
young clowns who refused deferring to their rank by calling 
them ^ Master ;" so early did they begin to suffer to the mar- 
tyrdom of etiquette. 

Vincent O'Coimor was in his sevoath y«ar, and the eldest of 
that name in his seventeenth, when, having done what th^ 
reasonably could for their children's heads, Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Connor began to turn their attention to the other extremity. 
With what glee did the young people receive the intelligence 
Aat Mr. Thady Houlahan, a travelling dancing master, had 
been engaged to introduce them to the graces I On a Monday 
evening he was expected to arrive. It was calm and sunny, 
and all eyes were fixed on the avenue which led to the high 
road. A figure appears,— there is no mistaking the regulated 
step, the motions that seem all attuned to harmony, even 
though the violin and bow, but ill concealed beneath the skuts 
of the body-coat, had not betrayed the calling of its owner. 
What extasy did the first twang of the fiddle-strings send 
tlfrough the whole mansion of the O'Connors ! and oh ! with 
what eyes and ears of admiration, did the seven brothers group 
around to hear the merry notes of Trip to the Coitage and 
Pairick^s Day in the Morning ! and with what stale and wea- 
ry efifect did Mr. Theophilus O'Gallagher come before them 
on the following day, with his Erasmus and Cornelius Nepos ! 
And here we cannot avoid remarking on the vulgar error, 
iriuch supposes that a greater value is set by the world upon 
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the labors of the head than on those of the inferior portion of the 
frame ; Mr. Houlahan receiving a full Irish half-guinea for his 
weekly course of instruction, while poor O'Gallagher was 
content that the same sum should reward his efforts during the 
course of each revolving quarter ! 

Nevertheless, few men of his craft earned their hire so well 
as Mr. Houlahan. He was an able-bodied, muscular fellow, 
from the wilds of Kerry, with the agility of a mountain goaty 
and the vigor of a young horse, and as deeply impressed with 
a sense of the importance of his profession as the Maitre a 
jdanser of Le Bourgeois GeniUhomme. On the following day, 
tables, chairs, and loose furniture of every kind were removed, 
in order that the parlor might be led clear for the dancing-mas- 
ter and his pupils ; and the former commenced operations, by 
giving the wondering family a specimen of his own abilities in 
£is art. The eye could scarce follow him in his flights from 
corner to corner ; nor did either walls or ceiling appear safe 
from his assaults. Never did Mrs. O'Connor congratulate 
herself more sincerely than on the previous arrangement, which 
placed her furniture out of harm's way. 

The servants, crowding at the open door, lifted up their 
hands and eyes with exclamations of wonder. As Mr. Hour- 
lahan's steps were all of his own invention (for be rather 
.4iimed at originality than fashion), it may easily be conceived 
how much the O'Connors profited under his instructions. He 
was a genius in his art, and of course a theorist, who aimed at 
4he reformation of the whole world in the article of dancing ; 
and deplored the degeneracy of modern heels, with as much 
jzeal and eloquence as some philosophy: s use in bewailing the 
depravity of modern heads and hearts. As a substitute for the 
movement called *' one, two, three," used by ordinary teachers, 
and which this wild Kerry man conceived to be insufferably 
tame, he taught his pupils a certain nimble ** hop" in whicht 
while one foot alternately took a bound and a hop, the other 
followed ip the air^ in a manner so eccentric and grotesque, 
that no one can understand who has not actually witnessed its 
effect. Disapproving also of the monotonous manner in which 
gentlemen are taught to let their arms hang by their sides, in 
dancing, as if those important members were of no other use 
than to^tum a lady round or lead iier to a seat, he instructed 
the O'Connors in a variety of motions with the arms, corree- 
' pondiag to those of the feet, now pkcing them OfkimbOf now 
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waving them around the head, after the manner of feiliale ope- 
n-dancers, with several other vagaries of the most ridiculoos 
description. It seemed to be his leading principle, that head, 
hands, or feet, no part. of the frame should be idle, from the 
time the music began until it ceased ; so that in a schooli 
where he presided, there was always quite as much dancing in 
the air as there was upon the ground. But in justice to Mr. 
Houlahan, it is only right that we should introduce the reader 
to his ** dancin* school," and let him judge for himself. 

Behold, then, the small parlor of Rath O'Connor cleared 
for action ; Mr. Houlahan, violin in hand, standing firm as a 
i9hoU4ength upon one foot, while the other is pointed forward 
in the fourth position, looking; as if air, not earth, were his na- 
tal element. Six of the O'Connors, all equipped in '* dancin' 
Eumps an' white stockins," occupy the wooden form of the 
all — promoted to the parlor upon this occasion, as being less 
liable to suffer from accidents than more appropriate furniture. 
The seventh^ standing on the floor, is making awkward at- 
tempts to imitate the free sweep and vigor of his instructor's 
foot, and Mrs. O'Connor quietly knitting at the window, and 
watching the progress of her children's education. 

'^ Now, Mr. Ulick ! Hpuld up your head, sir, and show 
what you can do. Cut three times now before you come to 
the ground — very good ! Once again — higher ! — higher ! Dont 
come down yet — Ah, sir, I am teaching you to dance and not 
to walk — What business have you of two feet on the ground 
together 1 One would fancy you were in the hands of those 
city dancin' masters, who teach their pupils to go one^-two— 
three — one — two — three, about a room as cautiously as if the 
'floor were strewed with new-laid eggs. Make it a roazini« 
Mr. Ulick, from the time you get up to dance till you sit down 
again, never to let the two feet touch the floor together for a 
second ; and the longer you can keep both in the air the bet- 
ter. Now — spring off the ball o' the foot — that's it — higher ! 
Ah, fie for shame, sir, one would think you were going on with 
one of those minutes^ as they call 'em, where a man might as 
well be following a funeral — for any real dancing that's in 'em. 
Now, sir, cut three times ! stay up ! Don't come down awhile ! 
Ah, but you have come down to some purpose." 

A dismal roar from poor Ulick rent the room. In his efforts 
to comply with his instructor's directions to ** stay up« and not 
lo come down awhile," he bent his knees so as to miss footiii|i 
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«Dd was thrown forward on his hands and nose, from whieh 
kst a crimson deluge presently burst forth. Mrs. O'Connor 
conveyed the fallen hero to her dressing-room, not altogether 
soothed by the rough consolations of Mr. Houlahan, who re- 
nunded Ulick, as he raised him from the ground, that " cour* 
age became a man," ** no pain, no glory," and ** it would be 
aU well before he was twice married." 

There was an awful step of Mr. Houtahan's own invention 
which deserves celebrity. It was called the ** rocking'Slep^ 
and was performed by crossing the feet so as to bring tfa^ outer 
ankles close together, and then rocking the person to and fro 
upon the toes, without change of place. Black was the morn- 
ing when first Mr. Houlahan set the young O'Connors at work 
to learn it. He kept them rocking all that day, but on the 
following morning his troop were found disabled for actiqn« 
Some were incapable of moving or standing, others were 
even obliged to keep their beds, and some had strained their 
^ ankles. Mrs. O'Conner, who had her misgivings about the 
grace or fashion of this curious movement, was decided by its 
results to interpose her veto, and to beg that there might be no 
more rocking at Rath O'Connor. But this imaginative vo- 
tary of Terpsichore heard her with a laugh of compassion. 

** It is just as I expected Mrs. O'Connor, excuse me, but it 
is very natural that ladies who know nothing whatsoever of the 
profession^ should think as you do, but it is sheer ignorance, 
ma'am — sheer ignorance. It was just so, ma'am, with 3M>ur 
neighbor, Mrs. Tobin. I attended her daughters for three 
months. lYel), ma'am, what do you think ? 1 set about 
teaching Miss Tobin the rocking-step. Tou know Miss Tobin, 
ma'am a very nice figure ; a little stiff from monitors and strait- 
lacing ; but 1 fancy I have improved her. Well, ma'am, I set 
about teachihg the young lady to rock. She complained just 
«8 these young gentlemen do, and in two days each instep was 
as big as a pot. Down came Mrs. Tobin like a distracted wo- 
man, just as you did, ma'am while ago. Oh, Mr. Houlahan ! 
Oh, you wicked man I You've lamed my child for life ! She 
never will walk a step. What will become o' me ? What will 
become o' me when Mr Tobin comes home and finds her in 
this condition ? 1 listened to her, ma'am— I listened to her. 
"• What will I do? She must go to the salt water !' ^ Leave 
your daughter to me, Mrs. Tobin,' says I. * Just now, dont 
imf anot&r word^ but leave her to me.' She did jo* ma'an, 
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at last. In three days both swelling and pain were gone, and 
Miss Tobin could rock as well and as long as myself. These 
diin^s are nothing, ma'am, when one is used to them.'' 

Mrs. O'Connor, however, who could be iirm, in some cases, 
was so in this, so that the rocking-s(ep was given up, and Mr. 
Houlahan, lamenting the blindness and prejudice of the times, 
continued to teach his original country dances and hornpipes, 
his reels of two, and reels of three, and reels of four, and reels 
of all kinds, without the use of this master-stroke of his inven- 
tion, as he consi^red it. 

There was one point in particular on which the worthy 
^* Knight of the Sheep" and his helpmate endeavored to im- 
press their children with resolute principles. The stories and 
conversations which the latter were in the habit of hearing at 
the fire-side impressed them early with a horror of the national 
practice of duelling, which, at that time, made many of their 
countrymen wretched at home* and the pests of society abroad. 

One evening, while the family were seated round the parlor 
fire, their hospitality was claimed by Mr. Featherspring, a lieu- 
tenant in the city staff, and an acquaintance of Mr. O'Connor, 
who called in to claim a portion of the stranger's room, in his 
way to town. This '^ stranger's room," it should have been 
mentioned, in compliment to the hospitality of this worthy 
family, was the best apartment in the house, fitted up for the 
sole accommodation of passing acquaintance ; and seldom (to 
give all parties their due) was it ever left unoccupied. 

Young Featherspring being introduced, and room made for 
iiim between Mr. 0' Gallagher and the dancing master, the 
conversation was renewed with spirit, while Mrs. O'Connor 
gave orders to make some addition to the customary eveomg 
meal, in consideration of the stranger. Her husband, mean- 
while, finding his circle of listeners larger than usual, could not 
resist the temptation of telling a story, and^ began, as usual, 
with genera] denunciations of the practice of duelling, and warn- 
ing his children never to engage in so criminal a practise; 
4hat the laws of God and man were against it, and that its cer- 
tain consequences were misery in the present life, and ruin io 
the next. This excellent advice he then proceeded to illus- 
trate, by relating an occurrence to which he bad been a witness, 
when he was a young man — how, having business in Cork, he 
dined with a gentleman, a provision merchant, who took bim in 
itc evemog to one of Ihoae gamvu^ Ivouaea jwhere the young 
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officers and other men of pleasure, residing in the city, used to 
assemble — ** for gambling," said Mr. O'Connor, ** was then 
more followed in Ireland than it is at present' — how one of 
the gamblers was detected in staking false guineas by a young 
gentleman — how they fought, and how the gambler, who was 
a great swordsman, succeeded in penning the young gentleman, 
who was no swordsman at all, into a corner, where be made a 
lunge in order to nail him to the door^ but the other avoiding 
the thrust by a nimble jerk, the gambler's sword stuck fast io 
ihe wood, and his antagonist ran him through the body. 

** Well done," cried Captain Featherspring, ^* I dare say his 
pocket was found full up of counters, and I give the young 
man credit for his coolness ; but I saw a cooler thing than 
that with my own eyes." 

«" Cooler than that?" cried Mr. O'Gallagher. 

^Cooler than that? " echoed the dancing master. 

** Aye, cooler than that," replied the Captain, ** I was second 
to Sir Frederick Fitzball— you know Sir Frederick — when he 
caUed out young Lord Carrytierce about spattering his sister's 
poplin. He did what the gambler failed to do— he nailed the 
Viscount to the wall — the point went three inches into the 
brick work after passing through his body. Sir Frederick was 
about to draw the weapon out, when the Viscount (he was a 
▼ery gentlemanly fellow) said with a courteous smile, * Take 
care. Sir Frederick, (jon't draw it out awhile until I have wip- 
ed the mortar off the point with my handkerchief.' " 

Being put to his mettle by this story, Mr. O'Conner told 
aDOther^ which drew on another, and another, of various char- 
acters, the sanguinary, the humorous, and the elegant— of 
duels between wits, and duels between gentlemen, and duels 
between cowards, and duels between duellists, of side4n>nt« 
fuU-front, and three-quarter combatants — of some, who bj 
iddH and practice, could reduce their dimensions to a (bm^ 
ness which made them a nice mark to hit even at twelve 
paces — of some, who always put on their spectacles, and 
tamed their broad front to the foe — and of others, who knew 
bow, by a cunning disposal of a handkerchief, a pistol stock, 
a pocket-book, and other appendages to cover all the most 
important vital points — of some who could not ** hit a hay- 
stack " off the ground, and yet had never missed their aim 
upon it; and of others who could ** pink" the ace of heastE><» 
blow the head off a tom'tii when a\one, aB& ^^X. co^^ ^wv^ 
ioucb their man upon (he ground — of due\a m Vga \»:<i^t^v&^ 
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ID the field, at twelve, at ten, at six paces' distance, along a 
foom, across a table, at the ends of a handkerchief. Naj, 
Mr. O'Conner related an instance where the parties had acta- 
allj agreed to put the muzzles of the pistols (so inveterate were 
<hey) into each other's mouths, ** And yet, would you believe 
it ?" said he, '^ one of them escaped." 

" I can't conceive that possible," said Mr. O'Gralfagher. 

^* Nor I ," added the dancing master. 

Even Captain Featherspring looked inquisitive. 

** Why," resumed Mr. O'Connor, " just as one second was 
about to give the signal, the other cried to his principal, * Jack, 
4ook hither !' Jack turned his head, and, just in time, for the 
ball passed out through his left cheek, doing him little hurt, 
while his opponent was killed upon the spot." 

To match this story Featherspring told another of a very 
large man, who fighting with a very small one, described with 
chalk the size of his antagonist's person upon his owiif and 
bade him take notice that anything outside that mark was mtir- 
tfur» The ball was thus kept up between the story-tellers, 
who seemed perfect in all the *^ afiairs of honor" th^t nrado 
(he clubs echo sii.ce the menti par la gorge of Francis the 
First to his neighbor Charles, or even before it, and as mamr 
stories were told or alluded to as might have prolonged the Uro 
of Schehezerade for one thousand and one nights longer, if the 
Sultan had been cruel enough to persist in putting his vow in 
execution when her stock was out. Sometimes their heroes 
were naval, sometimes military, sometimes civil, sometimes 
royal, sometime noble, sometimes in one hemisphere, some- 
times in another. Of the manners, feelings, and principles of 
all they seemed well informed, from their own goodnatured 
countrymen, who took off their hats and made a courteous bow 
before they proceeded to cut each other's throats, to the back 
woodsman of America who fights with slugs and rifle, or that 
still more remote corner of society, where the combatants de- 
cide the point of honor by taking each other by the forelockf 
and trying which shall gouge the other's eye out with his fing^. 
The causes likewise of these mortal encounters were as various 
as the manners and persons of the combatants. Whether it 
was for maligning the reputation of a wife, or treading on her 
skirts, insulting the memory of a parent, or hurting his son% 
•corns, the ** satisfaction" and the remedy were all the same. 
From this they passed to the origin of the practice which 
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Mr. O'Connor derived from the customs of the northern sar- 
ages, while Captain Feathersprin^ maintained it to be an ofi^ 
shoot of chivalry. This was indignantly repelled by William^ 
Mr. O'ConnoK^s eldest son, who showed, with much acutenesst 
that nothing was less akin than the barbarous duel to the true 
spirit of chivalry and knight-errantry, one of the most heroic 
institutions as he observed that shed a light on human history, 
however subsequently brought into contempt by the ravings of 
licentious rhymesters and romantic scribblers. 

^^ For mercy's sake, William,'' said Mrs. O^Connor, enter* 
ing the room, ** have you let them draw you iuto the contro- 
versy? I beg now that there may be no more bloodshed for 
to-night" 

The gentlemen readily complied. A travelling piper was 
introduced, and treated to a seat behind the door, and a tum« 
bier of punch, in return for which he favored the company 
with Mex(mder*8 Mdrch and The Little Red Fox, two favor- 
ite Irish concert pieces, which never fail to throw the listeners 
into extasies of alternate joy and woe. A danco followed; 
the boys cut and shuffled, and Mr. Houlahan rocked to admi- 
ration, while the servants and tenants' wives crowded at the 
door **' to see," until the clock struck twelve, the latest hour to 
yJiiich nightly amusements were ever protracted within the 
sober walls of Rath C'Connor. 

Soon after, his parents, in order to finish our hero's educa- 
tion, determined to send him for some time on a visit to his 
uncle, Mr. Guerin, of the city of ****, and a wealthy brother 
of our neighbor Peter Guerin, in order that he might be placed 
at one of the principal schools in the city, and he was now 
informed that his departure was to take place as soon as the 
necessary preparations could be made. The desire to see a 
city reconciled our hero, in some degree, to his forlorn con- 
dition, and he beheld with sleepless eyes the first dawning of 
the day that was to convey him to town. All was soon ready. 
It was a soft autumn morning — 

The boat was on the shore, 
And the bark was on the sea, 

and after a whole volume of ** a-chrees" and *^ a-sthoras," and 
blessings oflen repeated, he led the house, accompanied as far 
as the shore by Mr. Houlahan, the dancing master, who stfll 
paid an occasioinal visit to the O'Connors, in order to reftesb 
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the memoiy of his pupils, and to listen to fome of Mr. 
O'Connor's duelling stories. On the way, this gifted votary 
of the graces favored Vincent with some parting advice, (if 
not so important, at least a great deal longer than that of las 
worthy parents. 

^ Now, mind me, Mr. Vincent," he said, as they reached 
the shore, *^ an' remember what I tell you. You know how 
to dance : let no one persuade you to learn any other step 
than those you have got from me. I say this because your 
friends in ^ * * ^ may be persuading you to go to some o' 
those city dancin' schools where you'll learn any thing but 
dancin'. If you want to keep your feet in practice, when yoa 
go into your own bedroom late at night, or early in the morn- 
ing, you can dance over all your steps to yourself, an' whistle 
the tunes, as you know the most of 'em. But if once you 
let a city dancin' master take a hold o' you you're gone for 
ever." 

Much more he said to enforce the observance of his coun- 
sel, and Vincent, who took it quite seriously, resolved not to 
neglect this, while he remembered the more weighty instruc- 
tions of his parents. The tide was now upon the turn ; and 
the dark sails of the turf-boat were flapping loose in the wind. 
Vincent stepped into the cot which waited at the shore, and 
soon beheld the fair lawn and gardens of his home fleet rapid- 
ly behind him. 

Vincent soon entered on a new course of studies at the city 
*' microcosm." The ancient athletic exercises, so highly ap- 
proved by the learned Martinus Scriblerus were cultivated by 
the scholars with peculiar diligence, particularly that of ** bating 
the concait out of one another," called by Virgil the csBstus, 
and by moderns the ** milli^^ or manly art of self-defence. In 
emulation likewise of the heroic manners of Sparta under the 
code of Lycucgus, and of some tribes of North American In- 
dians, they habituated each other to bodily endurance by every 
possible means ; sometimes leaving pins stuck with the point 
uppermost on their neighbor's form, sometimes putting wax un- 
awares into his hair ; sometimes tormenting him with popguns, 
or haw-shooters ; and inuring him to the endurance of *«the 
world's dread laugh," by every species of ridicule and insult. 
Even out of school their studies were not interrupted, the greater 
part of their time being occupied in forming classes, oo die 
more retired streets or quays, for what tfaej c»lled a ** batter," 
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being an encounter (either among themselves^ or M^ith boys of 
a neighboring school) resembling those of the ancient veUteM^ 
except that our heroes dispensed for the most part with the use 
of slings, and cast their missiles from the hand. Woe waited 
the windows and passengers in the luckless street in which 
•• Mr. Murphy's boys," and " Mr. Casey's boys" happened to 
meet on their return from school ! -nor was even the appear- 
ance of that awful personage, the city bailiff, at all times certain 
to procure their immediate dispersion. — One of those classes 
in particular, from the nature of their weapons (a small round 
slate, scalloped, at the edges, in order to inflict the sharper 
wound) distinguished themselves by their dexterity at mischief. 
Nor amid this cultivation of the bodily faculties was the mind 
Deglected. Still emulating the spirit of the Spartan lawgiver, 
the boys learned early to deceive their master, and each other, 
sometimes miching on a false excuse, or putting forward the 
clock an hour or two, while the master took his customary 
noontide nap, devices which (still on the system of Lycurgus) 
were only punished when detected. Their ingenuity was like- 
wise exercised in breaking the hearts of servants with runaway 
knocks, forcing the staples off the store locks, and the ** rap- 
pers" off the doors at night. 

Occasionally in their leisure moments, a few of the boys 
turned their attention to picking up a little Latin and Greek to- 
gether, with some science, but it was in the branches above 
mentioned they chiefly excelled. There was one boy, and 
only one, who presented a singular exception to the habits of 
all the school. It was Henry Keating, with whom Vincent 
soon contracted an intimate friendship. He was a dull, heavy 
boy, but of indefatigable application and extraordinary patience. 
His shoulders were hooped from study, and his countenance 
seemed incapable of any angry expression. He never miched^ 
never battered, never gave a runaway knock, nor "ran away 
with a knocker, but seemed resolved to supply by application 
nt his books what he wanted in capacity. 

Meanwhile Yincent did not neglect the advice of Mr. Hou- 
kbao the dancing master. Early one morning, rising about 
four o'clock, and reproaching hitnself for bis long neglect of 
this part of his education, he began in the full vigor of his 
youth and spirits to set feet and arms to work, while he whis- 
tled Trip to the Cottage^ and practised Houlahan's original 
«• hop" with all Us migbt It bappened that old Chieriot wha 

Vol. IL 8 
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bad retired early to rest tbe night before with a violent head-acher 
slept in the room beneath, was awakened by the noise, and 
aat up in his bed utterly unable to conceive the cause of the unu- 
sual tumult which threatened to bring down the ceiling over- 
head, and that without much delay. Vincent, remembering 
the surprising agiliiy of Mr. Iloulaban, was still in the full glo- 
ry of the ** hop," and whistling hke a canary, when he was strack 
mote and motionless by observing, in one of his numerous ci^ 
cumvolutions, the red nightcap and wondering countenance of 
old Guerin at the half open door. 

^ A'Yin my child," said the latter, '^couldn't you choose some 
other time for dancing besides four o'clock in the morning V* 

Poor Vincent had no reply to make, and the glover« iSler 
waiting for one a little time in vain, closed the door, and re- 
turned to his interrupted slumbers. This circunmstance, faoi^ 
ever, determined the old man to carry into effect what he had 
long been meditating, namely, the allowing both his own son 
and Vincent to attend a neighboring dancing school, which was 
the most respectable and the best conducted in the city. Hers 
Vincent found his friend Keating, Osborne, and many of hm 
schoolfellows, with the sons and daug.hters of the most res- 
pectable citizens of ^ * ^ *. Old Guerin, who loved a joke, 
and owed Vincent a slight grudge for his broken lum- 
bers, accompanied the boys himself^ and informed the master, 
in their presence, that his own son, he feared, was rather back- 
ward ; '^ but, for this boy," said he, laying his hand mi Vin- 
o^at's shoulder, and patting it in an encouraging manner, ^ he 
dances like a fairy. He'll make a rare figure in your school, 
Mr. Eeepitup, I promise you." 

For the first time in his life, vanity seized upon poor Vin- 
cent's heart He had been observing the dancers in the school, 
and thought them ineffably tame. The gentlemen never rose 
half a foot above the ground, and the young ladies' feet seemed, 
to his eye, as unwilling to separate as if they were never again 
to meet. for the free fling and energy of the muscular Ker- 
ryman ! How Mr. Houlahan would astonish them all if he 
were here ! They had not an idea what dancing was. But as 
Mr. Houlahan's absence was an evil for which there was oo 
remedy, Vincent secretly^determined to do all in his own power 
to give them a genuine specimen of the art. 

Accordingly, after Peter had received his lessoDy it was with 
a throbbing bwii ho heard tbe master aununon him to show 
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v/hkX he could do. It happened to be one of what that gemtle- 
man called his ^ public nights," whon the parents and grown up 
friends of the pupils were invited to witness their manoeuvres^ or 
rather their piedauvres, so that the seats around the room, which 
was very extensive, presented, as the newspapers politely ex- 
press it, ** a galaxy of rank and fashion." But Vincent had pre- 
determined to give then manoeuvres, and pieci-ostiores, and iite^ 
4BW9re8 into the bargain. All was now silent, the extensive floor 
was cleared, and all eyes bent on the young pupil, when the vio- 
lin struck up a joyous measure, and Vincent, waiving his arms 
once or twice above his head (like an aeronaut bidding farewell 
to earth), sprung on high in all the zeal of Mr. Houlahan's 
^ hop." The effect answered to the full old Guerin's expec- 
tations. For a time, an occasional titter only betrayed the feel- 
ing which was excited by this singular display ; but when Vin- 
cent, gaining warmth and animation at every instant, bound- 
ed like a young Bacchanal with redoubled vigor from floor to 
ceiling, and from wall to wall, with feet and arms and head and 
all in motion, a roar of irresistible laughter shook the building, 
in which the spectators, the master, okl Guerin, Osborne, and 
even Keating joined. 

** That will do. Master O'Connor," said the master, who 
trembled for his chandeliers, ** that will do, sir, very good— 
eapital. Pm sure you'll be a credit to my school before yoa 
leave it. I wish some of those gentlemen who laugh so hear- 
tily would take as much pains as you do." 

So ended poor Vincent's first ambitious stroke for fame, the 
ftiilure of which, and the attendant mortification, were an efii- 
cient cure to his vanity. He returned overwhelmed with shame 
to his seat, a little shaken as to his faith in Mr. Houlahan's ge- 
nius, and on the following night took his rudimental lesson as 
tranquilly as the most terrestrial mortal in the school. Even 
liere, in the region of harmony and grace, that foe to Ireland'^ 
happiness, the spirit of party, pursued her peace-destroying 
course. In addition to the common causes of dissension now fast 
declining in the island, was added another of a more local na- 
ture. The corporation of * ^ * *, and the citizens (the old 
glover being amongst the number) were at open war about 
some extensive rights and exemptions which the latter claimed, 
and the former chose to withhold ; and as the corporators con- 
stituted the aristocracy of this provincial city, their children, 
«Ken at the dancing school, took the pot of the youthful inde- 
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pendents. Vincent complained dadly to Mr. Guerin, to whom 
ne unbosomed all his grievances, that the corporators and 
Orangemen got all the first places and the nicest partners in 
the country dance, but he seldom received anj other repljr 
from his good friend than a hearty laugh ut his folly, or per- 
haps a serious rebuke for his discontent. Sometimes he 
thought that by excelling in his sieps^ he might make even 
party yield to merit, but he strove in vain ; cut as high as he 
would, he found corporate ascendency still above him. Time, 
however, accustomed him to those petty adversities, which 
were equally shared by his friend Keating. The two friends 
were usually seen at dusk going together to the school in their 
*^ pumps'* and white stockings, with their coat pockets groan- 
ing beneath the weight of oranges or apples, intended to be 
gallantly presented to such young ladies as might have the 
good fortune to be nominated their partners in the country 
dance. 

His education being now completed; Vincent, at his own 
desire, entered into the army. Oh, for a pen worthy to repre- 
sent the commotion which pervaded the town on the day when, 
issuing from his uncle's house, our hero promenaded its streets, 
old and new, in full regimentals — the feather in his hat, danc- 
ing at every step, his sword dangling formidably at his side, 
and his person all on fire with scarlet ! — ?Tw&s past descrip- 
tion ! The grocers, haberdashers, and milliners stretched their 
heads over the counter, or peeped out between the garlands of 
isinglass, to have a sight of him as he was passing. 

** There is one vice, dear Vincent," said Mrs. O'Connor, 
at parting, " against which I wish to warn you with my parting 
voice. Let nothing ever tempt you to become in any way 
concerned in a duel. Remember all that you have heard 
upon this subject, and be sure to keep (he rule inviolable. 
Let no excuse of custom or character or station in society be 
sufficient in your esteem to counterbalance what you know to 
be your duty." 

The experience of the following year afforded a practical 
commentary on the prudence of Mrs. O'Connor's parting 
counsel. Vincent invited bis friend Keating to dine with him 
at a hotel in the city. In the course of the evening a dispute 
arose between them which was warmly maintained on both 
sides. In the heat of argument words were used by both 
which, though the freedom of intiouite friendship might have 
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^a98ed them over without notice, yet excited so much the sur- 
prise of some of Yincent's brother officers who were preseot, 
that they laid down their newspapers at the other tables, and 
looked over to see what would happen. Perceiving that they 
had attracted the attention of the room, the disputants lowered 
their voices, and the argument was continued with diminished 
heat, and in a minor key. It arose out of an assertion made 
by Vincent, that an over strict sense of duty in a woman tend- 
•ed to chill the affections, and to render her mechanical. As 
Keating, who was now a married ^ man, had experienced the 
injustice of the charge, and was aflfected by it in the tenderest 
point, he was more warm than discreet in his attempts to con- 
fute it. The discussion ended, as is usually the case where 
the passions are interested, without either party changing his 
opinion, and the friends separated for the night, Keating still a 
little hurt by what had passed, but neither of them thinking 
much about it. 

On the following day, to Vincent's great astonishment, on 
going up cordially to salute a brother officer, the latter turned 
avray and passed on as if he did not know him. Offended 
and perplexed, he attributed the circumstance to some piece 
of self-conceit, but the same conduct he found was observed 
towards him by all the ^ mess." At length an elderly lieuten- 
ant, observing his dejection and surprise, took an opportunity 
-of informing him; after dinner, that he had been ^'put into Co- 
ventry'' for receiving ungentlemanly language the evening be- 
fore, without taking any notice of it. 

** Ungentlemanly language ! Where?' said Vincenti with a 
bewildered look. 

*Mn the coffee-room at Falvey's hotel." 

A light broke upon Vincent. " Is it possible ?" he exclaim- 
^. ** Mr. Keating is my most intimate friend !" 

** Friendship," replied the officer, coldly* ^ should not make 
us forget that we are gentlemen." 

^ But I could not feel offended with Mr. Keating, sir, for 
even stronger language than he used* We are old schooJUfel- 
iows — in fact, the same as brothers." - y 

** Toung gentleman," said the lieutenant, in the same tone, 
-** if you consult your fciendfl, they will probably let you know 
that your honor is now the property of your regiment It nu^ 
be hint enough for me to assure you that nothing is left for Jt 
teii a meetiqg, an apology, 4>r retinog from th« aerviie*'' 

a* 
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Astonished at what he heard, YiDcent retired to hia room to 
endeavor for a moment to compose his thoughts to reflectiooi 
The prospect of enduring the public contempt of his brother 
officers, or retiring fiomthe service in disgrace, was such as 
he could hardly bring his spirit to contemplate for an instant 
Pride, and the busy devil that delights in human strife, nhose 
trade it is to sunder (riendi^hips, and to snap the borids of love, 
both added to his agonies by magnifying before his imagina- 
tion the consequences of acting right, and suggesting the pros- 
pect of miseries which, in all likelihood, would never huYO arifr- 
en. His disgrace, he thought, would follow him even into 
private life ; no one would know him, no one would speak to 
him ; his conduct might be formally applauded by a few heads 
of families and elderly people, but what would be thought of 
it by his female acquaintances and youthful associates 1 And 
here it was that the insincerity of the false professors of virtue, 
who in open speech condemn, while by inference and ianuendo 
they encourage and applaud transgression, wrought mischief 
in the wavering soul of Vincent, for be dreaded more the se- 
cret coldness of many a seeming moralist than the contempt 
of the most profligate. 'On the other hand, the idea of de- 
manding an apofogy from Keating, the friend of his childhood 
and his youth, for an offence which was neither intended nor 
received as such, appeared as absurd as it was odious, even 
though he knew that Keating would not hesitate to make it. 
As to the idea of ever meeting him in mortal combat, that was 
a supposition too monstrous to be entertained for an instant 

In the cruel dilemna in which he thus found himself placed, 
the necessity of some good advice was the first thing which oc- 
curred to 0'Connor''s mind. There were two persons whom 
be thought of consulting— one was a prudent friend, the other 
Sir Frederick FiizbaH, a duelling knight, with whom he had 
made acquaintance since his days of splendor. Unfortunate- 
ly, he made the wrong choice. Instead of turning off at the 
bridge by the circular quay which led to the sequestered abbey, 
h^^rossed the river, and went to seek Sir Frederick at his 
lotpngs. 

Well might Mr. Burke exclaim, and well might his words 
be echoed by the bard of Chillon, that *^* the days of chivahy 
are gone!" Ireland, indeed, is changed. The times are fled 
— for e\'er fled, when, like the Scythian eavnge at Athens, men 
trusted to their weapons alone for the vindication of their per- 
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-sonal rights, and demonstrated their own gentility, and the in« 
feriority of their neighbors by the intellectual arbitration of 
the pistol and the small-sword ; when sharpness of steel made 
ap what was wanting in' sharpness of wit, when the hand out- 
weighed the head in argument, and the disputant whom nature 
had not blessed with brains, had liberty to make matters even 
by blowing out those of his more favored antagonist. No val- 
iant swordsmen are now beheld who consider their place and 
character for ever lost, by sufiering a friend to pass between 
them and the wall. Mine host of the Harp or Shamrock, as 
he ushers four gentlemen in cloaks into the ball-room of his 
tavern, no longer bids the waiter come and tell him if he should 
hear the key turn in the lock inside. To tread accidentally on 
a lad^r's skirt, to differ in opinion on a question of fact, are no 
4onger considered in the light of capital offences inexpiable by 
aught but the death of the party aggrieving or aggrieved, (for ei- 
ther it appears will equally satisfy justice). Wrapped in the 
hase security of law, instead of setting up our heads as a target 
for an adversary's pistol, or offering our throats to be cut in vin- 
^dication of the sentiments which they' have been employed in 
•uttering, we are content to use both in the tedious process of 
reasoning out a question, as if forsooth it were more important 
to prove a point than to carry it. The ambition of a ** fighting 
Dame" no longer summons the youthful combatant to the area, 
«nd the hoary duellist, whose brows are wreathed with laurels 
of half a century, is avoided as a nuisance, or stared at as a 
phenomenon. The dulness of domestic tranquillity, of frivolous 
iiterature, or lazy science, is preferred to the high-souled and 
aspiring honors of the single combat ; and if still some instances 
arise to show that the mighty spirit of the duel has not wholly 
disappeared, they have more the character of formal com- 
•pliances with an obsolete and decaying error than actions sug- 
gested by the heroic zeal of arms. 

Times and manners were different in 17 — . The glory of the 
duel at that brilliant epoch in its history, almost equalled that 
which it had reached in France, before the warlike Lo^k so 
anhandsomely abolished it in his dominions. « IIP 

About the time, when, in defiance of the Spectator and his 
polished censure, the redoubted monarch of the Mohocks ex- 
•ercised his nightly despotism in the precincts of the Fleet and 
Temple Bar, there existed on the Irish side of the Channel an 
<emulative society no less arbitrary in its rules^ no Uas Vex\>k2^% 
to the peaceful and i jdnstrlous membecB ot ^« c^tosBedsa&:\<%^ 
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and DO less worthy of the castigation of England^s accomplished 
Cato. This famoas band of desperadoes, whose exploits 
during the period of their sway still furnish their posterity "with 
a fund of efening anecdote, illustrative in no feeble degree of 
the spirit of past times in Ireland, consisted of a number of 
gentlemen of high biKh and fortune, who were incorporated 
together under a denomination which, like the name of the city 
alluded to in Horace's journey to Brundusium, must for certain 
reasons remain a secret. In this exquisite school, all that was 
reckless, dissolute, wanton, and oppressive in the manners of 
the old Irish gentleman was taught in the highest perfection, 
and by professors who did not fail, as it happens in too many 
cases, to live up to the maxims tney inculcated. ^^ Honoi^ 
was the presiding spirit of their assemblies, not understanding 
4>y the word the celestial lady who was honored with a statue 
among the Romans, but that busy goddess, whose ** Affairs" 
«till cut so frequent a figure in the modern newspapers. 

One of the most remarkable branches of this estimable soci' 
•ety was that which held its orgies in * * * *. It consisted 
of a president, and several members, men of good family and 
fortune, who imagined that there was something fine and dash« 
ing in drinking prodigious quantities of whiskey punch, fighting 
and promoting duels^or the *^ bubble reputation's" sake alone, 
spending long evenings in noisy revelry, and sallying forth from 
their assembly mom in a public part of the town to scare the 
minds and afflict the persons of the orderly and well disposed 
citizens, whose evil stars might bring them at such an hour 
irithin reach of the sword-poif^ts or finger-tops of the gentlemen 
of the club. 

It was related with tones of horror and astonishment at the 
fire-sides of the sober portion of the community, that the rules 
and customs of this body were not unaccompanied with a cer^ 
tain degree of mystery, even more daring than their external 
practice. No individual, it was said, could obtain admission 
io its honors and privileges who had not qualified himself fay 
huajn brought upon his soul the life of one human being* hnnh 
orUf slain ; n4r is there any mention made of that side-taMe, 
which, in a somewhat similar society in the days of Charles the 
Second, was set apart for those who had only drawn bkodi 
They passed the evening in drinking and telling boisterous a»- 
«cdotes of the field. At twelve, before the company separatedf 
•mav^normoue bowl was filled with the steaming oompouiid !■ 
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which the Irish Bacchus was commonly invoked ; a ladle and 
lofty drinking glass were laid ** convenient," and the whole 
was devoted with the profane and daring merriment of a Uceo- 
ttous debauch to the fiend whom this society openly professed 
to serve. 

Woe waited the unhappy being who, after midni£;ht, heard 
on his homeward way the cry of the retiring revellers of this 
notorious conlratemity upon his track. Tbeir custom was to 
surround such unfortunate wight in the form of a circle, and with 
the points of their drawn swords to inflict such wounds upon the 
fleshy parts of his person as might draw blood and groans enough 
to make them sport without endangering life. For, impelled by 
humanity, they usually took the precaution to bate their weap- 
ons with the corks which had been extracted in the course of 
their revelries, leaving no more than an inch of the sword blade 
bare above the point, a tenderness to which, it is not to be 
doubted, many of their fellow-creatures were indebted for the 
preservation of their existence. This operation became cele- 
brated by the name of ^* Sweating;" and the adepts in the art 
were dreaded and distinguished as the '* Sweaters" of the 
Club. It was afterwards diversified by the no less sportive 
and comical amusements of ** pinking'' and ** slitting." The 
former! with the exception of the bated pointa^was nearly the 
same as the process called " Sweating ;" but||ie operation of 
'^ slitting" was one which required peculiar dexterity and man- 
agement in its execution. It was performed by drawing a 
aharp instrument across the gristly portion of the nose of some 
inoflensivo passenger with such rapidity that the wound was 
inflicted almost without the knowledge of tho sufierer, who 
was frequently at a loss to account for the deluge of blood 
with which his shirt ruffles o^d the lower part of his counte- 
nance were covered. This^feat was looked upon by the wits 
of the club as of the highest merit, for its efiects were not 
confined to the amusement of the moment, but left on the 
most prominent feature of the victim's countenance a la|^g 
mark of the finished skill and spirit of the operator, f^s 
was particularly observable when the person operated upon 
happened to be a very handsome man, or perhaps a female ; 
for like t]^eir brethren of Temple Bar, the gentlemen of the 
club had vj[oo much national gallantry to overlook the tender 
portion ol their fellow citizens. Care, however, was always 
taken to avoid the throat and eyes, the object of the society 
being recreation, and not mischief. 
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To Sir Frederick Fitzball, one of the leading members of 
this estimable confraternity, did Vincent O'C^onnor now betake 
himself in his distress. Finding him at home, he made knowo 
his perplexity, and requested his assistance. 

•« Do you mean my assistance as your friend," said Sk 
Frederick, ^ or merely as an adviser or counsellor V* 

** As an adviser. Sir Frederick, if I might presume so lar.'' 

** My dear fellow, you know you may command me. I am 
not accustomed indeed to take so remote a part in affairs of 
the kind ; but I could do more than this to oblige a friend* 
Well," adcled the Knight, pulling out his watph, " I have some 
engagements this evening, but I shall take care to be on tbe 
ground, if you will drop me a line before bed-time, to let me 
know where it is to be. I should recommend the head of the 
canal, at an early hour, as the place and time least liable to 
interruption." 

*' On the ground, Sir Frederick L" exclaimed Yinceot, in as- 
tonishment. ^ Surely you do not suppose that I have sent my 
friend a challenge !" 

^ Message, my dear fellow, if you love me. It is ooly on 
the stage, in romances, or in the jury-box, that people receive 
challenges. We talk of a duel, my good friend, and not of a 
tournament What was fashion in the days of our ancestors 
is vulgarity iD%ur own. But to the point Tou have yet 
sent no message ?" 
' •' Oh, no." 

*' It all arises," said Sir Frederick, <^ out of that unhappy 
misapprehension of terms. When I asked if you desired my 
assistance as your friend^ I meant in the language of honor, 
what in vulgar phrase is termed your second. Well then, let 
«8 hear on what point it is that you wish my advice." 

O'Connor proceeded with great feelini; and iogennousness 
of mind to acquaint Sir Frederick with his opinions on tbe 
subject of duelling, and his early friendship and affection for 
Seating. 

UPBir Frederick," he said, ^ let me request you not to sup- 
pose that I use a common cant in the feelings which I have 
•expressed. To me, without adverting now to the circum- 
stance, that it is an action formally condemned by the religion 
I profess, and the laws of the land in which I live, it appears a 
ffightful thing that for an injury to one's pride, two men bom 
10 the same nation, serving the same king, speaking the sane 
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tonguOf perhaps even bound by friendsbip or by blood, should 
meet hke enemies in mortal contest, and wound in each other's 
person the community of which both are members. It is not, 
it never can ho put on the same footing with that kind of war- 
fare to which I am engaged by my profession. My soul — 
my reason tells me that it is not the same to draw my sword 
against a fellow countryman as against my country's foes. 
The voice of country, if it do not speak as loudly, speaks as 
plainly in my bosom as the voice of blood, and if the instinct 
of nature (for surely there is an instinct in our hearts that tells 
us of a country to be loved and guarded), if that instinct be 
violated in any case for honor's sake, why not in all ? Why 
may not brothers meet and vindicate in the same way^heir fire- 
side differences ? All would shudder at this, yet custom too 
could make even that look innocent Talk not of custom 
then, Sir Frederick, for we must not be its slaves. Let the 
barbarian who sates his hunger with the flesh of his fellow war- 
rior, continue, if he will, the slave of custom ; but let ust 
whose minds have been touched with light from heaven, hold 
heaven's high word above the voice of man. It is the property 
of Virtue, as they say it is of liberty, to be governed not by men 
but laws. It never can be lawful for me oi^^y one to be- 
come an arbiter of my own wrongs, to plac^HpVetitious value 
on what I call my honor, and avenge a wounded pride by the 
same means that are used to avert the ruin of a whole peoplet 
and save empires from destruction. No, Sir Frederick, it is 
an abominable crime, such as neither wit can palliate, nor elo- 
quence excuse, nor custom justify." 

^' Toung man," said Sir Frederick, in a serious tone, ^ yov 
have spoken to me with a frankness and honesty that invites 
my respect, as your sentiments do my esteem. 1 am proud of 
your confidence ; and to show you that I am so, I. will lay 
aside my customary modes of acting, and advise with you in 
this matter as your real friend. Perhaps you are right in 
argument, — you certainly are so in your feelings. I 
never much considered on this subject ; yet for the little I have» 
I will confess to you, it never yet struck me, that to fight for 
oi^ country's safety, was the same thing as to fight for our own 
honor ; or that any force of custom could change the quali^ 
of right and wrong. But that b not the only point which JMI 
lu»re to consider. The number of those who go to the fi^H^ 
with a serious eonvidton thai tfaejr are acting ri(|it»«B% il|j^ 
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few ; perhafMi no one bus ever done so. Bat as long as peO' 
pie love the world, they will continue to please the world ; and 
reason as soundly as you will, you must either do as the worM 
does, or incur the penalty which it imposes ; — obey its dictates, 
or cease to belong to it." 

** Painful alternative !'' said Vincent, sorrowfully ; ^* disgrace, 
or crime ! — the loss of inward peace of mind or outward 
honor — of moral innocence, or of all respectability in life I 
Painful, painful alternative !" 

*« In your case," said the knight, *' I do not see that it has 
come to that alternative yet. My real advice to you, is to ask 
an apology from Keating, which he will not hesitate, I suppose, 
to give you ; you will thus be relieved from your dilemma, 
without the necessity of doing violence to your own principle." 

Vincent shook his head. 

^ You advise me kindly. Sir Frederick," he said ; *^ but that, 
to say the least, would be but a feeble part to take, where the 
question calls for open declaration between right and wrong." 

*« I do not see that it does," replied the knight, *^ we are not 
obliged at all times to declare our principles, where tbert ap- 
pears no good to be effected by it." 

This reas^bg did not ahogether satisfy Vincent, and after 
some farthei^lKiurse they separated ; Sir Frederick to keep 
his appointment, and Vincent returning to his barrack, in order 
to meditate on his condition. While the door yet stood opea, 
a voice of the true military bass was heard below, inquiring of 
the servant if his ^* mawstur was at home." Being answerdl ia 
the affirmative, he bade the latter go up stairs, and say that 
** Major Highflyer" wished to speak with him. 

The Major entered, a tall, large figure, in a blue undren 
frock-coat, buttoned up to the chin, with a silk handkerchief 
puffing from the breast. He greeted Vincent with a dignified 
nod, and said in a foud tone, as he drew off one of his well^ 
whited regimental gloves : — 

** As I was the medium, Mistar O'Connor, through wUck 
your brother officers were made acquainted with this disagrees^ 
ble affiiir, I have taken the liberty of calling on you about it." 

Vincent bowed, and placed a chair, in which the Major teok 
his seat, af\er carefully parting the skirts of his frock, pasflog 
m finger round to ease the pressure of the lofty black stock ta 
wUch his neck was imprisoned, and leisurely undoing • butUm 
or two of his coati where it pressed upon the throat. 
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** Although I felt myself called upon," said he« ^ to let our 
brother officers know what had occurred, yet, as you are new 
to the service, and have not yet had time to make friends in the 
regiment, I would gladly do all in ncy power to avert its conse* 
quences. Tour conduct, though so peculiar, does not, I am 
certain, proceed from any deficiency of gentlemanly spirit, 
for I think I possess some degree of penetration on that point* 
I am rather inclined to suppose it arises from a — inexperience 
— a — want of acquaintance with a certain punctilio, which, 
however, is as necessary to an officer as the knowledge of the 
sword exercise." 

Vincent politely returned thanks to the Major for the interest 
he expressed in his affairs, but at the same time, said that he 
had determined not to send a message. 

^*It would be unbecoming in me^ Major Highflyer," he said, 
** as your inferior, both in years and rank, to indulge in any 
remarks on the course which you have thought proper to take 
in reporting the conversation which took place between my 
friend and me. I attribute it to some regimental etiquette, 
which I do not understand. My education, however, has giv- 
en me a horror of such encountersMis you allude to, and teach- 
ee matihat no earthly tribunal can justify an action which is 
forbidden by nature, and by God, by the laws of my countryt 
and my religion." xS^Hl 

** As to the law of the land," said the ^oV* it is merely 
nominal. The practice of the courts and ciSffm supersedes 
it* as law itself oi\en supersedes equity. And we know what 
is the practice of the courts in the case of duelling." 

** That often is the case in human law," said Vincent ; ^ but 
the divine is immutable. The law of God alone is never a 
dead letter." 

^ I admire your principle," said the Major, '^ but I fear you 
are little aware of what it will cost you to support it You are 

rmng, witlbut interest, with a character as yet unmade ; and 
tell you candidly, that the course you are taking will be a 
death-blow to your hopes in life. This custom, good or ill, 
has been too mighty for the throne, the pulpit, and the bench ; 
and do you imagine for an instant that you can stand against 
it? You may, as the Hindoo enthusiast opposes himself to 
flie car of Jaggernaut, but only to be crushed beneath its 
wheels. The gieautic idol will roll on unshaken on its gcnr 
track, to be adored by prostrate nations as before, and you will 
Vol. n. 4 
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be left mangled, trampled, and forgotten in the rear. Think 
not, young man," continued the Major, forgetting for the mo- 
ment bis habitual part, and speaking with a natural earnestness 
of manner ; ** that all who yield to this custom are ignorant of 
the arguments which you advance against it All feel their 
weight, at least, all who think or feel on any subject ; but they 
dare not wrestle with the world from which they seek their for- 
tunes ; and the world will always have laws and customs of its 
own, apart from those of either church or state. You have not 
the remotest idea of the thousand insupportable annoyances to 
which you will su^ect yourself by perseveiing in this resolution'; 
you have not yet had even a specimen of what you must en- 
dure. Tour brother officers will make a point of forcing you 
to quit the regiment. A thousand indescribable modes of 
stinging annoyance will be put in force against you, which, ac- 
cording to your own principles, you must not notice ; and so 
far from these principles procuring you respect, they will aug- 
ment the virulence of many. And what is only moderately 
performed in the mess-room, you will find over-acted in the 
city, when you go abroad. There, when the news of this af- 
fair gets wind, you will be openly insulted without measure. 
Fellows who would not dare under other circumstances Id use 
any freedom, will endeavor to obtain a gratuitous name for val- 
or, by insultiM?tipe whom they can banter with impunity ; by 
affecting a nIBt-Vespect, which they will break with sudden 
laughter as yoM|teak, whispering loud taunts, ' ajpart' for every 
body to hear, or jostling as they pass you in the street." 

" These things," said Vincent, '* I must prepare to meet ; 
they afford no reason why I should abandon fixed principle." 

Major Highflyer smiled. *' All this," he said, «* I surmised 
before I entered your apartment, and the principal object of 
my coming was to suggest to you a mode, by which, without 
any injury to yourself, or to your friend, you might extricate 
yourself from this disagreeable affair. From wi|^ 1 could 
perceive, this gentleman is an intimate acquaintance. He can 
nave no objection to make you an apology if you choose to 
ask one." 

Having thrown out this hint the Major buttoned his coat, 
put on his gloves, again assumed his military port and authori- 
tative croak, wished ** Mistar" O'Connor a good morning, and 
departed. 

iNot wishing to renew the mortifications of the precediqg 
eveniogt Vincent dined that day in his own apartment 
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On returning to his barrack, he found that there had beeir 
no lack of entertainment at the mess in his absence. During 
dinner a Mr. Wellborn, who, though holding only an ensign's 
commission, was heir to a high family, and large estate in 
England, happened to sit opposite Captain Radish, a gentle- 
man who had not always the best command of his temper. 
It appeared that Mr. Wellborn, owing partly to the loss of a 
finger from the bursting of a pistol in bis hand, had got what 
seemed a vulgar habit of holding the blade of bis knife, as 
well ^s the handle, and this failing happening to catch the eye 
of Captain Radish, annoyed him so much that he called in 
an impatient tone to a servant to ** bring Mr. Wellborn a knife 
that had got a handle to it." This gave rise to some half 
suppressed laughter amongst the officers, and it was now Con- 
fidently expected that Mr. Wellborn would **call ouf/ the 
Captain about it. They were not disappointed in their expec- 
tations. On the next day the Captain and Ensign met in a 
field outside the town, where, af\er exchanging a shot eachy 
with a gallantry which everybody applauded, the seconds in- 
terfered, and the afiair '* terminated amicably." 

The ecl&t of this affair, and its happy termination, was of 
dangerous consequence to Vincent. For three days af\er he 
beard of nothing but the handsome conduct of the combat- 
ants ; their gentlemanly demeanor at the ground, and the cool- * 
ness with which each received the other's fixe^fjUBte themes of 
general admiration. Now too, for the first time, Vincent had 
an* opportunity of estimating the extent to* which hypocrisy 
prevails in the world, and how seldom the heart is fellow to 
the manners. He heard this meeting made the theme of 
conversation and applause, even amongst those who professed 
to condemn the world and its notions on this, as well as other 
subjects. The half-faced fellowship of these luke-warm be- 
ings, was worse than the directest opposition. 

** What^he exclaimed in his own mind, as he returned to 
his apartment in the evening, ** is virtue then a dream, and re- 
ligion only a conventional form ?" 

Depressed in mind, and reading ridicule in every eye, or 
fancjring it where it did not exist, he began to feel the misery 
with which he had been threatened. There is something grat- 
ifying to human pride in the open resistance to wrong, and it is 
conaparatively easy to be virtuous at the first onset, when the 
very opposition which one meets is a stimulus to perseverance. 
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But lonely and neglected fidelity is the difficult yirtne. It is 
in those moments when the outward storm of opposition ceases, 
when the enemy retires, and leaves the heart like a blockaded 
fort, to maintain its loyalty in solitude and peace, that the trial 
of sincerity commences. The want of perseverance was 
the great and fatal defect in Vincent's character. According- 
ly, he was prepared to offer but a feeble opposition, when tus 
mend Sir Frederick called on him the the next morning to 
learn what change his sentiments had undergone. After long 
persuasion, Vincent yielded at last to the conviction that he 
was acting an over-wrought and extravagant part, and place 
the following letter in the hands of his adviser: — 

** My dear Sir, 

^' In our last conversatioi^ you may recollect having 
used certain expressions inculpating my sincerity, of which I 
feel it necessary to demand an explanation. My friend. Sir 
Frederick Fitzball, in whose hands I have reposed my honor, 
will inform you of the particulars, and receive any commands 
with which you may be pleased to favour, 

*• Yours truly, 

•* Vincent O'Connob.'* 

The letter was sealed, directed, and Sir Frederick left Vin- 
cent to his meditations. 

*' I have taken the false step !" said the latter, as he stood 
a moment on the "floor, with his forehead pressed by his hand ; 
^ there was an officious eagerness in that man's manner as he 
departed that alarms me now. I have taken the false step P 

By the industry of Sir Frederick, our hero's letter was pko- 
ed in Eeating's hands early in the afternoon of the day on 
which it was written. 

** Vincent O'Connor i" exclaimed Keating, in surprise, as 
he recognised the hand-writing and broke the s^L The in- 
creasing astonishment with which he read the contents can 
hardly be conceived, except by those who have been afifection- 
ate friends, and met the like requital from the individuals they 
loved and served. Keating, as has been already remarked, 
was keenly hurt at the time by Vincent's observations in the 
course of the argument, which applied so directly, yet so un- 
truly, to the character of his wi(jp. He had, however, long 
since forgiven and forgotten all, and it was with a mixture of the 
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Strongest indignation and surprise that he looked upon this let- 
ter. What ! thought he, so he is then, it seems, the wounded 
party ! Is it possible that Vincent O'Connor can be the wri- 
ter of this ? At first it seemed to him a thing not to be con- 
ceived* although the hand-writing was evidence sufficient to 
convince him. 

** Can you tell me, Sir Frederick," he said, after a long 
pause, " whether my friend, O'Connor, was sober when he 
wrote this letter ?'* 

*^ I was present when he wrote it, Sir," replied the knight, 
coldly, ^* and I am not in the habit of taking charge of such 
notes from gentlemen who are not in possession of their 
senses." 

*^ In his senses. Sir, he certainly was not, when he address- 
ed me in this style," said Keating, *' though the means by 
which ho lost them be different from my conjecture." 

Good-natured people, who are content to live in peace and 
amity with their neighbors, without aiming at any high degree 
of virtue, are perhaps more liable than even worse men to the 
fault of obstinacy. Intending no evil and undisturbed by the 
clamorous terrors of a conscience deeply criminal, they listen 
with coldness to the tocsin which is for ever sounding from the 
pulpits of religion, and their habitual indifference is oflten to 
them more fatal than habitual transgression is to others. 
Keating, unfortunately for both parties, was one of those. 

** And now. Sir Frederick," said he, afler a moment's an- 
^lish of mind, ** will you have the goodness to say, what an- 
swer Mr. O'Connor expects to this note ?" 

*' Why," replied the punctilious knight, *< as a verbal apolo- 
gy cannot now be made upon the spot and before the same 
company, I should imagine my friend must expect a written 
one ; indeed I know that less would not satisfy him." 

** Then tell him from me," said Keating, ^* that written or 
Terfoal, he shall never have an apology from me. If either 
party had a right to complain of that conversation it certainly 
was not O'Connor. Wounded as I was at the time with many 
of his remarks, I thought it due to our friendship to make light 
of them, but he has found a way to give them their fullest 
weight." 

*« Of course, Mr. Keating," said Sir Frederick, with due 
stateliness and decorum, " you are hi liberty to give or to 
withhold an explanation, as you please ; hut you must be 

4* 
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aware of the Decessary alternative. Ai Mr. O'Connor's 
friend, boweverf it is my duty to request that you will name 
the gentleman with whom you wish that I should treat upon 
the subject" 

Keating was exceedingly angry, both at Tincent'a conduct, 
and at the cold and wicked formality of bis ambassador. In 
an evil hour he named Captain Featherspring as the only per- 
son be knew who was acquainted with the mode of conducting 
affairs of this kind, and Sir Frederick departed with as little loss 
of time as porsible. 

Vincent expected his return in a state of mind which it is 
needless to describe. 

*• Well, Sir Frederick, what news 1^ 

^< Oh, 'twouldn't do ; there must be a shot A very spirited 
gentlemanly young fellow Mr. Keating is ; he would make no 
mpology." 

^ Did he give you any answer to my note, Sir Frederick T 

*^ No written answer, merely referred me to Captain Feath- 
erspring tti bis friend. I have seen the Captain, who agreed 
with me that there was no getting out of it, so we've settM all. 
Take care to be at Falevy's at five in the morning. I have or- 
dered coaches at that hour. The head of the canal is the 
place which we have fixed upon. You will presently have 
Captain Featherspring here to acquaint you with the determi- 
nation of bis friend ; but that, you know, is merely matter of 
form ; in fact, the whole affair is little more ; for as the offence 
was slight a shot a-piece will settle it, and Uiat is what nobodj 
can call fighting. There's no use in thinking about it now. 
All our clmracters are implicated, for I have been seen pass- 
ing between you and your fiiend — Mr. Keating^ I should say. 
So be ready in the morning, when I will call, and in the mean 
time make arrangements with the guard that I may be admit- 
ted." 

At ten o'clock, having ordered the sentry to call him at four, 
and to admit any person who might ask for him at that hour, 
Vincent retired to his apartment, and to rest But a warning 
conscience, which every moment spoke louder and louder to 
his soul, for a long time would not suffer him to sleep. He 
was about committing the first deliberate transgreaaion of a 
grievous nature which had ever disturbed his peace, and the 
stillness of the night gave ereat force to his reflections. With 
the fullest sense of nis duty to the beneficent '^ '" 
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which he was tempting, and the extent and character of the 
crime which he was about to commit with so much premedita- 
tionf even a worldly man, if he had thoroughly read his mindy 
would have wondered at his weakness in persisting. But from 
the moment when first he yielded to his associates, their influ- 
ence acquired a weight prodigiously beyond what it had been 
in the beginning. The labor of stifling his self-reproaches at 
last brought on a shoit and uneasy sleep, which was made ter- 
rible by gloomy dreams. 

At four the sentry called him. He dressed in haste, and 
was ready in a few minutes to depart. 

** Well, O'Connor, are you ready ? Gome along !" cried 
Sir Frederick, entering his room in haste. ** I saw a coach 
driving along the Mall as I came here, and by certain signs 
which it requires practice to understand, I am sure it was the 
enemy. He must not be kept waiting." 

They hurried away to the coach. 

'^ Jack Pushcart and surgeon Tourniquet are gone before," 
said the knight. *' In case of accident, I have ordered horses 
to be kept at a house close at hand, which will answer better 
than a coach for the purposes of flight." 

With this consoling speech they drove away. Before day- 
break, Keating had left the house in which he slept, to join his 
friend Captain Featberspring, with whom he proceeded to the 
ground. Soon afler they had reached it, the rumbling of coach 
wheels announced the approach of Yincent and his compan- 
ion. The ground was soon taken, the distance measured, and 
the principals placed in what appeared the best position by 
their respective seconds. Both fired together. Sir Frederick 
giving the word. The ball of Keating grazed Vincent's cheek 
so closely as to draw the blood. That of O'Connor took a di- 
rection more fatally true. It passed quite through the body of 
his antagonist, who reeled from his ground and fell. 

** Heaven save us, he is dead !" cried Pushcart 

•• Jack ! Jack ! the horses — fly !" 

Yincent was the first to raise the wounded man from the 
earth. 

•* Henry, I have hurt you I" 

Instead of answering Yincent, Keating seemed collecting 
bis strength for some greater exertion. 

** Gentlemen," he said, ** you will please to remember that 
I acquit Mr. O'Connor of blame in this transaction. It was I 
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who forced it oo him by refusing an apology which he had a 
right to expect. Vincent," and looking on him most affection- 
ately, he wrung his hand with all the strength left in him, ^* Yin- 
cent, I forgive you — forgive me." 

** I do," said Vincent, scarce knowing what he said, for the 
whole scene swam before his eyes. 

" I thank you, Vincent, good friend, tell — " 
What he wished him to tell, Vincent never heard, for he sunk 
down at the instant, and Sir Frederick dragged Vincent away, 
saying he would only do mischief to himself and the wounded 
man, who needed the surgeon more than agitating conversa- 
tion. At that instant a peasant ran towards the group exclaim- 
ing : — 
** T'ye ! t'ye, gentlemen !" 
"What's the matter?" cried several. 
It was the officers, who, sent by the mayor, were hastening 
to the spot. Vincent, his head ringing with confused sounds, 
was hurried away by his companions, and placed on horseback ; 
before he could know distinctly what he was doing, they were 
some miles from that spot which a few minutes had made so 
dreadful. 

Few " afiairs of honor" had ever produced so strong a sen- 
sation in the city and its neighborhood, as that which we have 
detailed ; the amiable characters of the parties, their youth, 
their well-known friendship, together with the extensive miseiy 
in which the fall of Keating had involved his family, all con- 
spired to swell the universal cry of horror, which was raised 
upon his death. Nor did it cease to agitate the public mind, 
even after the decision of a court of law had restored the sur- 
vivor to his liberty and to the service ; and Vincent's remorse, 
already dark and oppressive, was deepened in his mind by the 
general feeling of indignation which the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the case excited. He had been acquitted of a crime by 
bs judges, which custom might palliate to the world ; but hu 
conscience told him he was guilty, and that he ought to have 
suffered the punishment appointed for the crime. It would be 
difficult for one living in the whirl of common life, and grown 
old in the ways of the world, to conceive the exquisite anguish 
with which this unfortunate youth, educated in the tenderest 
sentiments of religion and of virtue, and habituated to a virgin 
delicacy of moral feeling, brooded over this first and drea<Uiil 
crime : to have imbrued his hands unjustly in the blood of bis 
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bosom friend, — to have defaced the image of die Creator in his 
creature, and sent a human soul fresh from the act of crime to 
the judgment seat, with scarce a pause to plead for mercy on 
the threshold of eternity ! such, faintly pictured, was the hue 
which the transaction took to Vincent's memory. 

In the following week, the route arrived for the regiment to 
go abroad, and Vincent, with a heavy heart, prepared to bid 
adieu to a home to which he could no more look back with 
pleasure. 

A short time before he led the city, an incident occurred that 
gave a new color to the grief which the thought of Eeating's fate 
continued still to excite within his mind. He was superinten* 
ding the packing up of his wardrobe, with a heart already 
melancholy enough, when his servant handed him a letter, 
which had just been led at the door. Yincent broke the seal, 
which was black, and impressed with Eeating's family device. 
The contents were as follows : — 

*• Sir, 

" The wife of your friend, Henry Keating, ventures to 
address you. Nothing would induce me to take this step if 
be, in hours of confidence now never to return, had not made 
me thoroughly acquainted with your character, I know, Sir, 
that I do not make this appeal to a hardened heart, that I do 
DOt run the risk of exposing my feelings to ridicule, and my 
weakness, if it be a weakness, to contempt. It may be of use 
to you that you should know the extent of the misery you have 
occasioned ; it may be of use to others, — to other happy fami- 
lies, whose peace you may endanger. — I am sure, at all events, 
that it will be a relief to my own mind, and may heaven for- 
give me if to indulge it be a sin. 

** I had not drank deep, Sir, of the cup of happiness, when 
yoa dashed it from my lips. We were married but one year, 
— ^but twelve glad months I had been a wife. I never knew 
what earthly happiness was, till Henry gave it me, — I never 
knew it before, — I never shall know it again. I see and re» 
verence the awful hand of Providence, even in the blow that 
has destroyed us all. It is not in my power. Sir, to convey to 
you, in language, an idea of the joy which my heart rested on 
my husband ; I despair of giving you an idea of the nature of 
our love,-^of its devotion, — of its deep and tranquil ardour. 
An unkind look, a word of harshness, never passed between 
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US from the first day we met, till we were divided by you. My 
happiness was so great, that, wretch as I am, had it lasted in 
this world, I fear I would have ceased to long as I should for 
another. Tour pistol (and I envy you not any pride which its 
skill may awaken in your mind), has put an end for ever to that 
earthly dream, which once we hoped might have been prolonged 
to a peaceful old age, and revived in our offspring. — For ever, I 
have said. Sir, for I never now shall see my husband more, un- 
til I meet him where * they neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage.' 

*^ The blow has fallen so recent and severe, that I feel yet 
stunned, and unable to express myself with the calmness and 
submission which is my duty as a Christian creature. I bow 
to the hand' of Providence, but my eyes are dim, and can hard- 
ly see aright. Oh ! Sir ! remember the words of Him who 
must from henceforth, be poor Ellen Eeating's only refuge and 
support, — her husband and the father of her child, — Him, who 
has suffered more for Ellen's sake than she is willing to do for 
his, — that * all who take the sword shall perish by the sword i' 

** One child remains to remind me of my husband, — one 
littlo orphan to ask poor Ellen Keating how his father died, 
and why he cannot have his father's care. Ah, Sir, beware 
and tremble ! He who so often, m his holy book, has expres- 
sed his tenderness for the widow and the orphan, does not 
look with indifference on poor Ellen Keating and her child. 
See now if it will comfort you for the ruin you have made, to 
know that you have acted for a hollow world, and for a place 
in society, which is fleeting as the station of a cloud. The eye 
of Providence was on you. Sir, when you took my husband's 
Ufe. 

*' And oh ! my poor distracted brain I Had I only the cer- 
tain hope for my poor Henty of the happiness which is beyond 
the grave, to console me for the loss of that which I prized, 
perhaps too fondly, here, I think — I think I could have borne 
it better. But no ! — even there my horrors multiply. He 
died — but I dare not trust my reason on that fearful subject 
I can only pray, and tremble, and be silent. 

** Tou, Sir, are leaving your native land at an early age (too 
early to be loaded with so dark a recollection), in order to en- 
ter on the toils and dangers of a military life. It is not to 
withdraw you from your country's honorable service, nor to 
depress your spirit in the execution of your duties, that I 
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address you at your departure. It is* if possible, to save you 
from the repetition of such crimes, or rather to save others from 
the fate of Henry Keating — from the misery of his afflict- 
ed widow. If at some ifuture time, when mingling in the 
busy intercourse of an unreflecting world, an occasion 
like the last should tempt you to forget your Maker, — if the in- 
fluence of custom and the world again should seem too power- 
ful for your duty, and it be not sufficient to deter you, that you 
do violence to the laws of nature and of nature's God — that 
God, sir, who confirmed the law which he had written on the 
heart of man, by announcing in fire and thunder the awful pre- 
cept to the world — * Thou shalt not kill ;' — if these be not suf- 
ficient to prevent your yielding to the cry of vicious men, at 
least, I implore you — Ellen Keating entreats you to pause, and 
ask whether your opponent may not have a family whose scheme 
of happiness shall be baffled by his death — a circle of friends 
whom it may consign to life-long sorrow and to gloom — depen- 
dents whom it may involve in poverty — a child to be left desti- 
tute — a wife to be heart-broken. The hope that these consid- 
erations (for all this misery, and more than this, has flowed 
from Henry Keating's death) — that these reflections may lead 
you to forbear at such a time, is some relief to my mind under 
the presure of a visitation, the weight of which no one can un- 
derstand but she who feels, and He who sends it for her good. 
*< And now, Sir, I can say sincerely, fare you well. This is 
the first and the last letter which you shall ever receive from 
the widow of your friend. My mind seems somewhat unbur- 
theoed by what I have written, and I may now more easily 
turn my aflection from the happiness which was born and which 
has died with him, to that which man can neither give nor take 
away, and which is all that now remains to the widowed 

"Ellen Keating." 

This letter, while it penetrated the very marrow of Vincent's 
bones, was of use to him. From the moment he received it, 
he never gave a moment to depression of mind or to any weak- 
spirited and indolent dejection, but promptly adopted the only 
mode of life which remained to him, a life of active good. His 
professional duties were discharged with a zeal and diligence 
which made him an acquisition to the regiment, and his private 
hours were devoted to penitence and prayer. Disgusted at 
himself, he no longer mingled, as he had doue^ viiVVi^ ^^X^^vax^^ 
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and indulgences of life, but seemed like one who had a heav; 
task laid before him, and but little time for its performance. 
At morning he offered up the pains and troubles of the day, ia 
expiation of his crime ; in the hurry of the day his thoughts 
would often turn to heaven for pardon, and his last prayer at 
night was to implore forgiveness for himself and for his victim; 
Meantime the soldiers under his command became distin- 
guished at the review and in the barracks by their strict ob- 
servance of discipline and devoted attachment to their officer. 
His unobtrusive manners and guardedness in conversation pre- 
served him from the recurrence of any occasion like that which 
had been the origin of his unhappiness ; and which, had it 
arisen, it is needless to say he would have declined. But those 
were deceived, who thought they beheld, in the evenness of 
O'Connor's life, the evidence of a mind that was free from suf- 
fering. There are certain disorganizations of the bodily frame, 
so deeply sealed and so stationary, that the constitution at 
length seems to have accommodated itself to their existence, 
and none but the sufferer is aware of the alteration that has 
taken place in the general heallh. The fact might furnish an 
illustration of the state of Vincent's mind. The anguish, though 
long suppressed and moderated by time, by reason and religion, 
existed still within his breast, and like the inhabitants (h the 
enchanted city, mentioned in an oriental story, while he moved 
in the commerce of the world, with the external show of cheer- 
fulness and ease, he carried in his heart a fire that piety might 
mitigate, but could not quite extinguish. 

At length the time afrived when Vincent must depart on foi^ 
eign service. Before day on an autumn morning, the regiment 
left the city, followed for more than a mile outside the town by 
a crowd of boys and leave-taking friends of the privates* many 
of whom had got married in the place. With many a pang 
Vincent looked back to the scenes in which so much of his 
life had passed, and to which he was now about to bid adieu 
for ever. A bayonet wound, received in a sortie at the si^ 
of a continental town, put an end to a life which, ever since 
that fatal day, was unmarked by a single gleam of unmingled 
joy or unembittered peace. His last words were a prayer for 
forgiveness. And by a singular coincidence it was okMierved 
that the bayonet had penetrated Ellen Eeating's letter, wtucb 
he always carried in his bosom. 
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It 18 not necessary to say within what distance of ** our neigh- 
borhoocP' lies that fair and fertile land over which the O^Briem 
of Thomond once held sway* Among the bravest of the 
followers of the celebrated Prince Murrough O'Brien, whose 
vftlor and devotion are not yet forgotten on his native soil, was 
a knight named Sir Dowling O'Hartigan, whose character^ 
like that of all the brighter ornaments of Irish chivalry, was a 
mixture of northern honor, of oriental fervor and devotion, and 
of the deepest and sincerest religious feeling. In reading the 
aecoants of other days, the pride of modern times thkes um- 
brage at the profound humility which is traced out amid the 
most glorious workings of old heroic zeal, and the sordid levity 
of oar commercial temperament is ready to scoff at the deeply 
seated and unselfish devotion which gave to the chivalry of the 
middle ages more than half its grandeur. In those days, the 
heart of mankind was still profoundly impressed with those 
great truths which, by keeping continually before the mind the 
transitory nature of all earthly things, are best calculated to de- 
tach it from the baser interests, to elevate its desires, and en- 
large its views. But what, exclaims the reader, has the char- 
aeter of the middle ages to do with our story ? and we feel con* 
seious indeed of a somewhat ponderous commencement, for a 
mere fairy tale, for such, af\er all, is the legend of Sir Dowling 
O^Hartigan. 

Every body, who knows any thing of Irish histoiyv must 
bare heard of Brian Boru. This We assume as a postulate 
without which we can proceed no further. It is equally no- 
torious that in the course of his reign he met with no little ao> 
neyance from those unruly neighbors called the Danes, who had 
DOW for more than three centuries exercised a barbarous tyii- 
nny over the original inhabitants of the isle, sometimes carry^ 
ingitwitha hicrh hand, and sometimes sulTering severeW in 
ttm efforts made by the latter to rid themselves of their unfeel- 
iBg assailants. Amongst the most distinguished of those nar 
live warriors who endeavored to aid' the Aid-Bi(!h| ok Axckr 

Vox. IL 6 
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King, BriaDf in his battles against the lawless 
was the knight whose name we have adopted as the title of 
our legend. None wielded the kmn or the battle-axe wiUi a 
more fatal skill ; none stood more firm in the fight* and none 
appeared so indifierent to the reputation which his deeds had 
won him, as Sir Dowling O'Hartigan. He fought not for famot 
nor power, nor wealth, nor for any selfish end, but purelj for 
his duty ; duty to his prince, to his country, and to heavai. 
Thus despising death, not from animal temperament alone, or 
the greediness of ambition, but on the principles of right reason, 
his valor was as constant and steadfast as it was heroic. 

It was a few days before the famous battle of Clontarf, in 
which the venerable monarch gave his enemies a final over- 
throw, and lost his own life, that Prince Murrough received 
the orders of the Ard-Righ to be present with all the force he 
could muster, at the royal camp, within a stated time. At the 
moment when the royal order arrived. Sir Dowling O'Hartigan 
was seated at the table of the prince. He immediately rose 
and requested permission to return to his own home, in order 
to muster all the force he could command, and to bid adieu to 
his wife and family, for it was foreseen that many a wanrior 
would leave home for the approaching contest who might never 
again return. The prince gave him permission to depart, after 
requesting him to be punctual as to the day of joining them 
with his force. 

Night had fallen before Sir Dowling reached the dreary 
wilds of Burrin, in which his house was situate. The sky was 
dark and stormy, and the Knight commanded his foot- boy or 
daltin, (whose duty it ordinarily was to run by his master's 
side holding the stirrup), to mount. on his crupper, and to keep 
his seat as well as he might behind him. Thus, doubly freight 
ed, it was matter of wonder to master and squire with how 
much life and vigor the little hobble continued its journey. It 
was interrupted, however, in rather a singular manner. At a 
gloomy turn in the road, the hobbie stopped short with so much 
suddenness, that the two riders, were it not for Sir Bowling's 
superior horsemanship, would, by the impetus of their own 
motion, have continued their journey homeward in the air for at 
least a yard or two beyond the hobbie's head. Still as a stone 
•lactute stood the animal, seeming neither to hear the roice of 
ttn knight, nor to feel the still more cogent remonstraoeea^ 
wbkh were applied with profusioaboth to rib and flank. 
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^ Toa night as well let him alone, Sir Dowliog,*' laid the 
daltio. 

** Why do you think so, Duach ?" 

^ Because Ireland would'nt make her stir now. Th^e^s 
something near us, masther, that's not good." 

** Fodlish being !" said the knight; ** descend, and see whit 
is the matter." 

**Me! me get down!" exclaimed Duach; **Ihad rather 
lace a whole caih of the Loch-Lannoch*. Masther, asthore, 
get down yourself, since you ar'nt in dread of them." 

Sir Dowling complied, compassionating the weakness of 
his attendant, and giving the reins to the awe-struck daltin* 
Advancing a few paces, he beheld, by the faint light which the 
stormy sky afforded, the figure of a woman in a sitting posture, 
on the right-hand side of the road, with the hood of her cloak 
turned over her head, and her arms clasped in an attitude of 
profound affliction. 

** Who's there?" exclaimed Sir Dowling in a peremptoiytone* 

There was no reply. 

** Speak!" said the knight: **if you be in sorrow, tell your 
sorrow ; if not, retire, and let my hobbie pass the road." 

Still, neither sound nor motion on the part of the hooded 
figure, gave sign of attention or of compliance, and it was not* 
until the knlgbt naded menace to his words, that he was aUe 
to procure an answer. 

** You're like the rest of the world," said the woman* slowly 
Tevealing in the faint light her worn and wrinkled features, ** that 
never knows its friends." 

** Is that Nora ?" asked Sir Dowling in astonishment. 

^ It is. Ah, Sir Dowling, a'ra gal, I'm in trouble." 

^ Upon what account, ^ra ?" asked the knight. 

** I'fl tell you, then. Do you know that lake'you used to be 
so fond of fishing in when you used to go to visit your rda« 
lions in the county Galway." 

^ Do you mean Lough Ennel T' 

** The very same." 

^ I do, indeed," replied the knight. ** Many a pleasant day 
and moonlight night I spent upon the banks, or on its waters. 
It was a fine lake for fish." 

^Well, a'ra gal, you'll never spend another there, except 
jrou go to the county Westmeath for it." 

^ A name given to the Nocth«a ;)if%.\ai» 
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** To the county Wostmeath l** exchimed Sir DovUiig m 
aatonishmenL 

^ To the county Westmeath, ftchree. 'Tb there Lofigh En- 
oel 18 now, and there it will remaiOf I'm very much in 4vead." 

** Nonsense," said the knight, ** did I not see it with my pm 
•yes the last time I was in Galway, and didn't I send the 
prince a basket of the finest trout be ever tasted, that 1 took i|i 
the very mkldle of it with my own hands ? What nopseose P 
•aid the knight , ** how could it be in the county WesUn^athr 

** Ob, then, thrpugh nothing in the world, only my felly»'' 
aaid'the old woman, ^ that couldnH but go lend it to an old 
neighbor of mine, a decent woman, as I thought her, th«t Iwep 
in thoee parts, and now she won't return it*" 

** Well, Nora," said Sir Dawiiog» " I'm surprised atyoQ. h 
itpossible ? A woman of your sense to go lend such a lake as 
that ! And sure you ought to know them Leioster people be- 
fore now, how bard it is to get any thing from them* There's 
hardly an ard-righ we had this length of time but was heart-bro- 
ken with them, trying to get their tribute* I thought you'd 
hftve more sense, Nora." 

*' Oh, then," says the old woroan« .*' who'd ever tbialK that 
flhe'd serve me such a trick 1 Last summer twelvemoDth she 
tent over to me, with her compliments, and she'd be obliged to 
me for the loan of a lake for a little wlule. Westmeath Mag 
an inland place, where it was very h^rd to get fish, aad ahe 
knew that I couldn't miss It much, as Connaught was tKiidec 
kig upon the sea coast, and that she'd return it &ithfully on the 
first Monday of the month. Well, I didn't like to refuse Iwr, 
for she has greater power than I have, and might do me some 
mischief— so I took Lough £nnel, and rolled it up in an apron, 
and sent it off to her, with my compliments, and that I was 
happy to have it in my power to accommodate her. She kept 
the lake ; and the first Monday of the month came and the first 
Monday after, and she never sent it home, and little Uianksahe 
gave me when I sent for it, neither. I waited as long as I had 
patience to wait, but not a sight of Lough Ennel did I see from 
that day to this." 

^ And you are going to look after it now 1" snid fiir Dow- 
ling. 

** I'm going now to look after it," replied the witch ; ** but 
indeed I'm afraid it is Uitie good for me. This is my thanks 
for being obliging." 
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Wo may remark that old Nora was right in her apprehen* 
sions) as may be ascertained by a reference to Shaw Mason's 
Topography, or the Collectanea, for there lies Lough £nnel to 
this day m the middle of the county Westmeath, whose inhab- 
itants continue to enjoy the fruits — or rather the fishes of the 
old woman's dishonesty, while the poor Galway mountaineer 
stands oOen supperless upon the heights of Farmoyle, and over* 
looks the wide and barren flat where once Lough Ennel bask- 
ed and tumbled in the sun. It is true that the time of posses- 
sion specified in the Statute of Limitations has long since ex« 
pired ; but there are points in this case which render it a pecu- 
liar one — and I have no doubt that a Chancery injunction might 
readily be obtained to prevent any intermeddling with the fiish 
until the case should have been fairly heard in equity, and fi- 
Daily adjudged. 

'* But this," continued old Nora, ^ is not the only nor the 
principal cause of my trouble. I had rather all the lakes in 
Galway were in Westmeath, than to hear what I heard to- 
oight, and to know what I know." 

*' What did you hear?" inquired Sir Dowling* 

^ I heard thousands of Irish wives and mothers lamenting 
over the slain and wounded in the battle of Clontarf." 

^ Tou heard them lamenting," said the Knight, ** for a ca- 
lamity which did not yet take place." 

** But it is certain," said the woman. ** When the oak shall 
be levelled by the storm, what will become of the underwood ? 
Tou know not what this means now — but you will if you 
should live another week." 

^ £]iplain yourself plainly," said Sir Dowling. ** What- 
ever be the issue, it is better I should be prepared for it. I 
mm to join the standard of Prince Murrougb, at the battle, and 
I am now returning to take leave of my family and friends." 

The woman remained silent for some moments, and then 
suddenly said :— 

^ Return and collect your force, and meet me here to-mor- 
vow evening, an hour before midnight — alone, and be sure you 
do not fail." 

With these words she disappeared, and Sir Dowling O'Har* 
tigan, in much perplexity, continued his journey. He arrived 
at his castle, arranged his temporal affairs, and made the neo- 
ossary preparation becoming one who was about to encounter 
imminent danger. On thefoUowiog day%bim&%Va4^Ao«^>f^ 

5* 
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tbosB amongst bis friends who were to remain bebindt be.8«t 
forward at the head of a strong party of horse and foot, wi& 
ivhom he encamped afternight- tail within a short distanoeof 
the appointed place of meeting* 

About an hour before midnight, Sir Dowling, throwing hii 
war-cloak around him, advanced to the rendezvous, where be 
found old Nora already expecting him with an air of de&pa 
anxiety and apprehension than she bad shown on the night be* 
fore. 

*^ Are you resolved, Sir Dowling," she said, *' to join the 
standard of O'Brien at Clontarfl" 

^Is my Prince to be there," said Sir Dowling, <*and sbafl 
I sot be there?" 

•* Beware." 

**Ofwhatr 

** I passed the field last evening, and the color of death was 
upon tbe sod." 

** The Men of the Cold HiUs, mother, shall make that vi- 
sion good." 

** Beware 1" said the old woman, again, elevating her finger 
with a wammg look— '* Death reaps his harvest without re- 
gard to the quality of the grain— the weed and the wlieatear 
together fjall beneath his sickle. He is a blast that blows its 
poison indiscriminately upon all that is fair and all that is hide- 
ous on the earth — the tender floweret of the spring that faints 
and idirinks, and fades beneath a wind too chill— and the mar> 
Ue rock that accumulates its bulk for ages, and when its date 
is reached, rots atom aAer atom into the embrace of the grim 
destroyer, are both alike his victims. The ape that gibbers on 
tiie bough, and the sage that meditates beneath the shade — the 
coward that skulks behind a fence, and the warrior that braves 
him in the daylight — the eagle in the plains of air, and the 
wren upon* the summer spray-— the lion in the bosom of tbe 
woods, and the hare that glides in the moonlight — the leviar 
than within the' caves of the ocean, and the starfish, spangling 
the wave upon its surface, nay, even the very elements that 
feed those million shades and rich varieties of life, are all 
jHibjected to, and must at some time feel his power. In the 
deepest shades, in the heart of the densest substances, there 
is ao escapiqg that pervading principle of ruin. His wings 
over-ehadow the universe, and bis breath .penetrates to the 
oentra. The tears of the forlorn and tbe bereaved^tbo aij^ 
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of the widow and the oq>han move him not — ^he has no capa^ 
bility of relenting — to him the Loch Lannoch and the children 
of the Dal Gais are alike." 

** Whatever be my fate," said Sir Dowling, " 1 will never 
leave a tarnished reputation after me. The war-cry of the 
Strong* Hand shall never find Sir Dowling's slow to second 
it But tell me i( those fatal indications which look on you 
from the future, point directly at my life, or at that of my 
prince." 

** I can only answer for your own," said the hag, ** and I 
cannot even guess at your fate without your own assistance. 
Go to the top of yonder hill, and tell me what you see." 

Sir Dowling obeyed, and in a short time returned to the 
place where he had left the old woman. 

** I have seen," said be, " a woman clothed in saffron, and 
with golden ornaments upon her neck and shoulders." 

'* The sign is fatal," said the old woman, shaking her head 
— ^^ go again, and go to the other side of the hill." 

Again he went — again he came. 

** I have seen,'^ said he, *' a woman clothed in white, and 
wearing silver ornaments." 

**More fatal yet," exclaimed the hag, with a still more 
ominous shake of the head — ^ go yet once morCi and take 
the westefn side of the ascent." 

A third time Sir Dowling went — and a third time did Sir 
Dowling O'Hartigan return. 

M I have seen," said he, " a woman clothed in black, and 
wearing no ornament whatever." 

M It is completed then," said the woman ; *' and your fate, 
if you i^ould join the fight at Glontarf, is fixed beyond all 
doubt Ton die upon the field." 

^ I know not how that may be," answered the Enight, '* but 
I am sure I shall be with my prince wherever he is." 

** Abstain from the field. Sir Dowling," said the woman, 
looking on him with much earnestness, ** I was present when 
yott received in your boyhood the order of knighthood. The 
wicker shield was hung up in the centre of the field, and you 
were provided with your lance. I saw you shiver shaft after 
fdiaftv from blade to hilt, while the plains rung with acclama^ 

* He alludes to the motto of the O'Briens— Lami^ LaidUr a i« / oif 
The Strong Hand for ever. . « 
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tioot, aod the aDcient warriors tossed their beards in wonder at 
the vigor of so young an arm. From that day to this I ever 
loved your welfare, and I pray you now to consult it by re- 
maining from the field of Clonlarf.'^ 

Sir Dowlingt however, would by no means listen to her dis« 
honorable, though friendly solicitations. He became so imjia- 
tient of those unworthy suggestions, that he turned his back, at 
length, and was about to depart in considerable wrath — 

^* Stay, Sir Dowling !" exclaimed the witch ; *' although I 
cannot change the nature of the prophecy, I will do my utmost 
to prolong your life. Take this cloak — it has the power of 
rendering those who wear it invisible to the eyes of others. If 
it cannot avert the fate that threatens you, it may at least retard 
the term of its approach. But above all things, I warn you, 
let nothing ever induce you to resign the cloak until the fight is 
at an end ; if you do, you are lost." So saying, and flinging 
the filead upon him, she hobbled ofi*, without waiting for thanks, 
and took the wav towards Westmeath to recover her lost lake, 
and to harangue the borower about her want of punctuality. 

** It might be pardoned,'' she muttered to herself as she 
moved along, ** if there were no other lake in the county West- 
meath but the one~ although even then the best that could be 
said of them is that they came by it shabbily enough — but when 
they have Lough Iron, and Lough Owhel, and Lough Dever* 
eragh, and Lough Lane, and a good piece of Lough Ree !— It 
is scandalous and unneighborly, and I will not submit to it 
I'm sure it is we that ought to be borowing lakes out of West* 
meath, and not they out of Galway." 

Sir Dowling, in the meantime, returned. Desirous to as- 
certain whether old Nora's cloak did in reahty possess the 
wonderful virtue which she ascribed to it, he paused at a little 
dbtance from the first sentinels, and fastened it about bis neck« 
To his astonishment he passed all the guards successively* 
without receiving a single challenge, and reached his own quar- 
ters unobserved. Here he found Duach lying half asleep by 
the watch-fire which had been lighted for Sir Dowling's use. 
Knowmg his daltin to be one of those persons who are sensi- 
ble of scarcely any fear, except that which is refened to a su- 
pernatural object, he determined to put the power of the cloak 
^ a still surer test. 
- ** Duach I" exclaimed Sir Dowiing, ^Duacht awake!*' 

The daJtio started up^ and ^vftd around. 
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^ Duach !" cootioued the knight, ** here, luke my doak and 
laruh and watch while I lie down and take a few hours? eleep." 

" Mercy on me !'' exclaimed the daltin, trembling. 

«* Do you hear me, sirrah 1 Have you lost your wits ?" 

«« 'Tis the master's voice !" said Duach, rubbing his eyes, 
and looking around on ail sides ; ** but where in the earthly 
uiiiveraeis he?" 

^ Where am I, rogue t Do you not see me standing ckise 
to you ?" 

•* Well," cried Duach, " I never was in trouble till now !" 

At these words, Sir Dowling struck him pretty smartly over 
the shoulders with his sheathed sword. 

*' If you do not see me, you shall feel me, sirrah," said the 
knight. 

At this unexpected assault, Duach, with a yell that might 
have been heard across the Shannon, turned short, and would 
have fled the camp, bad not Sir Dowling seized him by the 
skirt of his saffron cota, and held him firm. At the same time 
he undid the tie which made the mantle fast about his own 
neck, and stood visible before the astonished daltin. 

^Well!'' exclaimed the latter, ** I often heard of wonders, 
but if this doesn't flog all Munster — it's no matter. Where in 
Europe were you, master? or where do you come from? o^ 
is it to drop out of the sky you did, or to rise out of the 

ground, or what?" 

Nothing could exceed the amazement with which Duach 
beard his master relate the interview which he had with the 
old woman, and the extraordinary virtue of the cloak which 
she had lent him. 

*' I'll teU you what it is, Sir Dowling," said the daltin, " I 
don't count it a sufficient trial that the guards and myself 
could'nt see you, for people have often thick sight, and espe- 
oially a^ night, that way ; but wait till morning, and the first 
shieling we pass where we'll see any pigs, you can put it on. 
They say pigs can see the very wind itself, so if they don't see 
you, you may depend your life upon the cloak." 

Sir Dowling did not think this test essential to his purpose, 
and, on the following morning, he set forward, accompanied 
by his force, to join the standard of the Ard-Righ. That mo- 
narch, and his son, to whom he had deputed the command of 
the royal army on this occasion, were already on the field of 
battle, when Sir Dowling O'Hartigan arrived. Many circum- 
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•taoeei combine to give a vtrong and laating ntereel to IIm 
brilliaDt day in Irelai^'a clouded story. King Brian, who waf 
aeventy-six years of age, when be ascended the throne, had, is 
the course of twelve years ensuing, raised the condition of the 
island to a state of almost unexampled prosperity, and ac- 
quired for himself the character of a saint, a hero, and a aage^ 
His reign bears a closer resemblance to that of the French 8t* 
Louis, or the English Alfred* than that of any other Irish mo- 
narch whom we can call to mind. Devoted himself to the cul- 
tivation of letters and the practice of religion, he encouraged 
both, by every means which the prerogative of his station cmild 
afford. He founded many churches, and added his influence 
to that of the clergy, in promoting a love of piety and virtue. 
He conciliated the friendship of the independent princes 
throughout the island, by confirming their ancient privilc^ros, 
and aiding them in the enforcement of their authority. The 
success with which his efforts to establish national peace and 
harmony were attended, has been celebrated in a legend with 
which all are familiar who have read the Irish melodies, and 
whatever be the truth of the story, it bears testimony at least to 
the reputation of the monarch with his subjects and their pos- 
terity. At the close of his reign, however, he had the afflictioD 
to combat with internal treachery and foreign invasioju. The 
annalists tell U8,.that Malmorda, the Righ, or inferior monarch 
of Lieinster, aided by twelve thousand Danco, wliom he had 
called in to aid him in his rebellious enterprise, arose in arms 
against his sovereign. 

The aged monarch was prompt in taking the field against 
the traitor and bis foreign allies, nor were his subjects sflow to 
second him. The field, when Sir Dowling entered it, presented 
a striking and animated spectacle. The Irish archers and 
slingers with their small Scythian bows and kran-tabals-*the 
gallow-glatch heavily armed, with genu and batde-axe, and the 
shoals of kerne, distinguished by the hanging cap, the ready 
Skene at the girdle, and the javelin in the hand, were arrayed 
between the royal tents and the rebel force. Amongst these 
last the island costume was shamefully mingled with the chain 
armor of the invaders, and the Irish poll-axe advanced in the 
same cause with the ponderous northern sparthe, which had so 
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fiwior officer, and* faBtening the cloak around his iieck« paaaedf 
unobserved, to that part of the field where Prince Murrough 
CBrian was in the act of persuading his age-stricken parent, 
the venerable Priam of the day, to retire from a scene in which 
he could no longer afford assistance, and to await in his tent 
the issue of the combat. The monarch at length complied, 
and bidding an affectionate farewell to his children of two gen- 
erations, who were about to risk all for his crown and people, 
•lowly retired from the field, and at the same instant Sir Dow- 
ling had the mortification to hear the prince give utterance ta 
an exclamation of disappointment and surprize at his non-ap- 
pearance. 

** It is the first time,'' said Prince Murrough, ** that I ever 
knew Sir Dowling O'Hartigan untrue to his engagement." 

The knight had much difficulty in restraining himself from 
flinging away the cloak, and removing the uneasiness of his 
prince, but the warning of Nora, and the fear that in the eager* 
ness to manifest his loyalty he might lose the power of mani- 
festing! it in a more effectual way, enabled him to control his 
inclinations. 

The battle commenced, and Sir Dowling, taking his position 
near the Prince, wrought prodigies of valor in his defence. The 
prince and his immediate attendants beheld with astonishment 
Dane after Dane, and traitor afler traitor fall mortally wounded 
to the ground, and yet none could say by whose weapon the 
blow was struck. More than once tbe prince, as if his own 
strength were so gigantic that the mere intention of a blow on 
his part were more destructive than the practical exertions of 
•another, saw his enemies fall prostrate at his feet when he had 
but lif\ed his sword into the air above them. At length a 
Nordman, of prodigious size, came bearing down upon the 
prince, hewing all to pieces before him, and breaking the royal 
ranks with the strength of a rhinoceros. At the very instant 
when he had arrived within a sword's length of Murrough 
(VBrian, and while the latter was in the act of lifting his shield 
in order to resist his onset, to the astonishment of all and doubt- 
less to his own, the head of the gigantic Nordman rolled upon 
the grass. The Prince started back amazed. 

*' These must be Sir Dowling's blows," he exclaimed, ** and 
j€t I do not see the man !" 

^ And what hand," cried Sir Dowling, flingifog aside the 
«loak in a transport of death-defying zeali ** what haod^Mik^ 
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bettw light tbkn Sir Dowling's to <lo te ntiiiofC forUM nott of 
Brian r 

He had scarcely given utterance to the words, when the 
apartbe of a Loch Lannoch who stood at some distance, came 
whistling though the air, and transfixed him on the spot, the 
victim of his own enthusiasm. The rest is known. The 
aged monarch, the Prince, and many of their house, and four 
thousand of their followers shared the fate of Sir DowlingO' 
Hartigan ; but their country was redeemed in their destruc- 
tion, for C^ontarf did more than * scotch' the Danbh hydra. It 
w«t never seen to raise one of its heads again m Ireland. 



THE NIGHTWALKER. 



I. 

'TwAS in the blooming; month of May, 

When woods and fields are green ; 
When early, at the dawn of day, 

The sky-lark sings, unseen ; 
A gallant brig, with swelling sails, 

\v eigh'd anchor by our strand. 
With convicts from poor Erin's Tales, 

Bound for Van Diemen's land. 

II. 

Slow down old Shannon's silent tide 

By favoring breezes borne, 
I saw the royal fabric glide, 

Dim in the twilight morn; 
When sadly o'er the shining flood 

Those accents reached the shore — 
" Adieu, adieu ! my own green wood, 

I ne'er shall see thee more ! 

III. 
"Ye fVirze«clad hills, and briery dells. 

Now waking to the dawn— - 
Ye streams, whose lonesome murmur swells 

Across the silent lawn — 
Ye snow-white cots, that sweetly smile 

Along the peaceful shore, 
Adieu, Adieu ! my own green isle, 

I ne'er shall see thee more. 

IV. 

" O, had my tongue a trumpet's force, 

To rouse yon slumbering vale, 
That I might make the echo hoarse 

With my unhappy tale ; 
That I might wake each sleeping friend, 

To hear my parting moan. 
And, weeping o'er my Inekless end, 

Be watchful for his own. 
ToL. IL 6 
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T. 

** From infancy a blissful lift 

In yonider rale I led ; 
There, first I met my faithAil wife, 

Th«re, first I woo*d and wed ; 
Lm[ tine with Uithesome industry 

We BMt eadi. coming dawn, 
Or closed each eve with gentle glee, 

Beside the dark Oyaan. 



VI. 

** Oh ! gire again my humble lot, 

My garden by the mill, 
The rose that graced our day-built cot, 

The hazel-tufted hill ; 
The sweets that fiU'd each grateful sense 

From dawn to dewy night ; 
And more than these — the innocence 

That gare the landscape light. 

YII. 

'* For daily there the nesting lark 

Sang to my spade at mom ; 
The red-breast there, at fall of dark, 

Hymn'd lonely from her thorn. 
Ah ! must I leave that happy dell. 

Where all my youth was pass'd? 
And breathe to each a sad farewell. 

My fondest, and my last. 

VIII. 

" When fiir Van Diemen's sunbeams soon 

Upon my head shall fall. 
How shall I miss at toilsome noon 

My Mary's cheerful call ! 
When, standing on the distant stile, 

She pour'd her summons clear, 
Or met me with that happy smile 

That made our threshold dear! 

iz. 

" What hand shall trim the rushlight now 

That glads my cabin floor f 
Or raise the turf witl^ bended bough. 

When wintry tempests roar? 
Ah ! never shall that lightsome hearth 

A^n be swept for me; > 
Nor mfant there, with ibndKng mirth. 

Come climbing to my knee. 
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^' Ah, happy days! what Mary aow 

Along the badge shall steal. 
With dark blue eloak and hooded brew, 

To bring my noontide meal ? 
The plenteoas root of Erin's fields^ 

To toil-worn peasant sweet ; 
And that fair draught the dairy yields, 

Not whiter than her fbet. 

XI. 

" Dream on— -dream on, my happy ftiends ! 

Oh ! never may yt>u know 
The hopeless, helpless gri^ that rends 

My bosom as I go ! 
But when, at merry dance or fair 

The sportive moments flee, 
Let old remembrance waken there 

One pitying thought on me. 

XII. 

'< Yet hear my tale— the bursting sigh 

That leaves the sufferer's heart, 
The tears that blind each fixed eye 

When old affections part ; 
The wail, the shriek, each sound of fear, - 

That scares the peopled glen, 
Might yet, would they the lesson hear, 

Teach wisdom unto men. 

XIII. 

"'Twas night — the black November blast 

HowPd nerce through shrub and briar, 
We hefiurd the demon as he pass'd, 

And stirr'd our scanty fire : 
Our babes, by sweetest slumber lull'd 

In rosy silence lay, 
Like buds to grace a garland cullM 

Upon a summer day. 

# XIV. 

«• A knock !— hark !— hush !— 'twas but the hail 

That smote our single pane^ 
Still fiercer beat the rufiian gale— 

Still heavier drove the rain ; — 
Again !— the latch is raised— the storm 

Uash'd back the opening door, 
And lightning show'd the unknown fbrm 

That press'd our cabin floor. 
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XT. 

**0 8ftta% prince of d trkP M i ! thou — 

Wert thou in preeenee tbera, 
Tbott eonldet not wear a nibtler brow. 

If or loftier aeemine bear ; — 
Daric hongtlM drenched tresaea wild 

Around his sallow cheek ; 
Nor e'er did lady, whispering mild 

With sweeter aeoent spealL 

XTI. 

^ It was-rit was some friendly pow'r 

That saw my coming doom. 
And wam'd me of that fiital boor. 

Amid the stormy gloom. 
When loud I heard the thunders roll 

Prophetic in mine ear. 
And something shook my secret soul 

With sense of danger near ! 

XYII* 

"Now ^nicUy Maiy's dext'rous band 

The smiple meal prepared ; 
And soon, by rapid apron fknn'd. 

The ruddy hearth-stone glared ; 
Soon by its social quick'ning light 

We talked, with oosoms free. 
And Alary left the long, long night 

To ruin and to me. 

XYIU. 

" The sound of waters gushing sweet 

Upon a summer noon, 
Of winds that stir the green retreat 

Orharvest songs in June, 
Were like the soul-ensnaring words 

That from the stranger fell. 
But while they sounded heavenly chords 

They had the spleen of hell. 

XIX. A 

<* He spoke of faded roaitial zeal 

Before the sun was set, 
That bIood*rod haiPd the victor steel 

Of old PIanta|;enet. 
He talk'd of Enn*8 injured plains. 

Of England's galling yoke, 
And a subtle fire withm my veins 

Was kindling while be spoke. 
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<< He nuH-kM my btat :— * And if tlMahast 

' A pulse for Ireland 11111— 
' If thou Genet wind a merry blest 

* Upon a moonlight hitt— 

* If selfish hopes and craTen fbars 

'Have left thy courage fteei 

* And thoueanst feel thy eountry^ tears, 

* Arise and follow me !* 

zzi. 
*< We left the cot^The storm had sunk 

Upon the midnight wild, 
And bright against each leafless trvnk 

The £ttiDg moon-beam smil'd— 
We hurried down by copse and rill. 

By cliff and mountain gorge, 
*Till doee by Shanid's lonesome hill 

We reached the village ibrge. 

zzii. 
" Dark, silent, lone the horel seem*d, 

And cloak'd each tiny pane, 
Yet oft from chinks a red my streamM 

Across the gloomy plain s 
And smother'd Toicee heard within 

Came doubtfUl on the ear, 
As when a merry festal din 

Is hush'd in sudden fear. 

xxin. 
^ 'Hie stranger pans^d-^ Within an those 
' The bravest of the land, 

* With heart to feel her countless woes, 

* And ever ready hand ; 

* If thou, for home and manhood'e right, 

* Can mock at danger too, 

* Come, pledge us at our board to-night, 

' And join our gallant erew I* 

XXIV. 

** He knocked-^ Who^ there f— *My voice alone 

* May answer fer my name.' 
Ctuick fnm the m>*ning doorway shone 

A glow of ruday flame— 
The wicket closecf-the anxioas blood 

Forsook my pallid fiMS, 
When, like a wild bird enerKl, I stood 

Within that hideow piMe. 
6* 
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^Around a board, wboie dingy plana 

Was stain'd bjr lone carouse, 
Saijgrim Rabellum's borrid train, 

Witb fierce, suspicious brows. 
Croueh'd by Uie besrth, a wrinkled bag 

Tbe fading embers blew. 
Old Yauria of tbe rirer crag^ 

Tbe Hebe of tbe crew. 

ZXTI. 

"Here Starligbt (name of terror !) quaff'd 

Unmix'd tbe liquid fire- 
Here BUnk-o'-dawo, witb milder draugbt, 

Inflamed bis easy ire ; 
And Lard-tbe-back,*and Deatb's-bead gaunt 

Tbeir murderous rigil keep, 
And many a name whose echoes haunt 

Tbe Tillage parson's sleep. 

ZXTII. 

" Here Moonshine (name to outrage dear) 

Told bow at even close 
He cropped the 'nighted proctor's ear. 

And silt the guager's nose ; 
And how some hand, at dusk of dawn. 

Had fired the bishop's hay. 
And headless by the mountain bawn 

The base informer lay. 

ZXTIII. 

**'*Hu8h! bush! — ^'tishe!' A silence came 

Upon that guilty band. 
Like mastifis roused with glance <^ flame. 

The stranger form they scann'd : 
' Fear not,' Uie chieftain said ; ' he bears 

' A bosom like your own ; 
* A heart to right the orphan's tears 

' And soothe the widow's moan. 



XZIZ. 

" * Well met, my friends ! — O glorkms nigbtf 

' It glads my heart to see 
' That you can feel poor Erin's sligfat, 

'And strike for liberty ! 
'Within this hour yon castle walls 

'Shall blacken in the flame, 
' And Havoe on those painted halls 

' Shall bum bM ^baitlT name.' 
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** And DOW, beiMath the gathering ekrad 

That shadow'd Tele and wood, 
With hasty pace the rebel crowd 

Their secret track pirsued ; 
They reach'd a hill with waving larch 

And mingled poplar crown'd, 
Where, tow*ring o'er one ivied arch. 

An ancient castle frown'd. 



ZZXI. 

<< All dark! all silent! not a light 

Gleams from a window there ; 
Knew they the councils of the night 

Less sound their slumber were. 
'Tis time ! — the torch ! — but where is he 

Who led the daring band ? 
Why darts he by that sheltering tree ? 

Why waiu the lighted brand ? 

ZZXII. 

" ' Fly comrades, fly ! — ^see yonder flame 

' That rises from the hill — 
' Fly! — heard ye not the wild acclaim 

* That hail'd that whistle shrill V 
'Twas late ! — a hundred bayonets gleam'd 

Around them in the toil-^ 
And many a heart's blood hoUy streamed 

Upon that fatal soil. 

XXZIII. 

<< What, snared ! betray'd ! — and there be stood. 

The traitor and the skiTe, 
Who purchased with their reeking blood 

The life his judges gave. 
Still red with gore, each streaming hilt 

Against the moonlight glows— 
Oh ! thus shall all who sow in guilt, 

Reap treason at the close. 

zzzrv. 

** O, you who bless these dawning skies 

In yon receding vales, 
Take warning from my parting sighs, 

And from those swelling saiu ! 
To answer crime with crime is worse 

Than tamely to endure ; 
And ev'n for black oppresskm'i curat 

Dark tieasoo is no cunt 
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«< Farewell, fitfewell I je dtetant hilb 

With meny a garden gay ! 
Ye wariDf rroTM and gHung rills 

That hail the risiiig day ! 
Ye hills of Clare, wkh Taport hoafi 

RiDeiDoylan'B leafy dells ; 
And thoa, oh wild sea-beaten thorei 

Where many a Irinnman dwells!" 

"• ZXZTI. 

He snng, while o'er the darkening stream 

Fresh came the wakening gale, 
And fading, Uke a morning dreamj^ 

I heard his parting wail :— > 
" Farewell, ye cots, that sweetly smile 

Along the peaceful shore ! 
Farewell, farewell, my own green ide ! 

I ne'er shall see tbne more I'* 



THE VILLAGE RUIN. 



The lake which washes the orchards of the village of - 



divides it from an abbey now in ruins, but associated with the 
recollection of one of those few glorious events which shed a 
scanty and occasional lustre on the dark and mournful tide of 
Irish history. At this foundation was educated, a century or 
two before the English conquest, Melcha, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of O'Melacblin, a prince whose character and conduct even 
yet afford room for speculation to the historians of his coun- 
try. Not like the maids of our degenerate days, who are 
scarce exceeded by the men in their effeminate vanity and 
love of ornament, young Melcha joined to the tenderness and 
beauty of a virgin the austerity and piety of a hermit. The 
simplest roots that fed the lowest of her Other's subjects were 
the accustomed food of Melcha ; a couch of heath refreshed 
her delicate limbs, and the lark did not arise earlier at mom to 
sing the praises of his maker than did the daughter of O'Mela- 
chlin. 

One subject had a large proportion of her thoughts, her tears 
and prayers — the misery of her afflicted country, for she had 
not fallen on happy days for Ireland. Some years before her 
birth, a swarm of savages from the north of £urope had lan- 
ded on the eastern coast of the island, and in despite of the 
gallant resistance of her father, (who then possessed the crown) 
and of the other chiefs, succeeded in establishing their power 
throughout the country. Thorgills, the barbarian chief who had 
led them on, assumed the sovereignty of the conquered isle, 
leaving, however, to O'Melachlin the name and the insignia 
of royalty, while all the power of government was ^entered in 
himaelf. The history of tyranny scarcely furnishes a more ap- 
palling picture of devastating and oppressive cruelty than that 
which followed the success of this invasion. Monasteries were 
destroyed, monks slaughtered in the shelter of their cloisters; 
Cities laid waste and burnt ; learning almost exterminated, and 
religion persecuted with a virulence peculiar to the gloomy and 
superstitious character of the oppressors. Historiaoa ^^foaool 
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a minute and affecting detail of the enormitieB which were pe^ 
petrated in the shape of taxation, restriction^ and direct aggres- 
sion* The single word Ttrannt, howeTery may convey an 
idea of the whcJe. 

Astounded at these terrible events, O'Meiachlint though 
once a valiant general, seemed struck with some base palsy 
of the soul that rendered him insensible to the groans and to^ 
tures of his subjects, or to the barbarous cruelty of the nnon- 
Bter who was nominally leagued with him in power. Appa- 
rently content with the shadow of dominion left him, and with 
the security afforded to those of his own household, he slept 
upon his duties as a king and as a man, and thirty years of 
misery rolled by without his striking a blow, or even to all ap- 
pearance forming a wish for the deliverance of his afflicted 
country. It was not till he was menaced with the danger of 
sharing the affliction of his people that he endeavored to re- 
move it 

Such apathy it was which pressed upon the mind of Melcha, 
and filled her heart with shame and with affliction. A weak 
and helpless maid, she had, however, nothing but her prayers 
to bestow upon her country, nor were those bestowed in vain. 
At the age of nineteen, rich in virtue as in beauty, and in ta- 
lent, she was recalled from those cloisters whose shadows still 
are seen at even-fall, reflected in the waters of our lake, to 
grace the phantom court of her degenerate father. The latter, 
proud of his child, gave a splendid feast in honor of her return, 
to which he was not ashamed to invite the oppressor of his sub- 
jects, and the usurper of his own authori^. The coarser 
vices are the usual concomitants of cruelty. Thorgills beheld 
the saintly daughter of his host with other eyes tlwn those of 
admiration. Accustomed to mould the wishes of the puppet 
monarch to his own, he tarried not even the conclusion of the 
feast, but desiring the company of O'Melachlin on the green 
without the palace, he there disclosed to him, with the blunt- 
ness of a (barbarian, and the insolence of a conqueror, his infa- 
mous wishes. 

Struck to the soul at what he heard, O'Melachlin was deprived 
of reply or utterance. For the first time since he had resigned 
to the invader the power which had fallen so heavy on the landt 
his feelings were awakened to a sense of sympathy, and self* 
interest made him pitiful. The cries of bereaved parents, to 
which till now his heart had been impenetrable as a wall of 
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brats, finind sodden entrance to its inmost foldst and a rtqjoo* 
sive echo amid its tenderest strings. He sat for a time g(K>n a 
bench close by, with his forehead resting on his handv and a 
torrent of tempestuous feeling rushing through his bosom. 

^ What sayest thou ?' asked the tyrant, after a long silence ; 
^ Shall I have my wish ? No answer ! Hearest thou» slave ? 
What insolence keeps thee silent ?" 

** I pray you, pardon me," replied the monarch, " I was 
thinking then of a sore annojrance that has lately bred about 
our castle. I mean that rookery yonder, the din of which 
even now confounds the music of our feast, and invades with 
its untynely harshness our cheering and most singular dis* 
course. I would I had some mode of banishing that pest — I 
would I had some mode — I would I had." 

'' Ho ! was that all the subject of thy thought ?" said Thor- 
gills — ^ why, fool, thou never wilt be rid of them till thou hast 
burned the nest wherein they breed." 

^ I thank thee," answered the insulted parent, *^ Til take thy 
counsel. I'll burn the nests. Will you walk into the house?" 

** What, first, of my request 1" said Thorgilis. " Tell me 
that." 

*^ If thou hadst asked of me," replied the king, ** a favorite 
hobby for the chase, or a hound to guard thy threshold, thou 
wouldst not think it much to grant a week at least for preparing 
my heart to part with what it loved. How much more, when 
thy demand reaches to the child of my heart, the only offspring 
of a mother who died before she had beheld her offspring." 

^* A week, then, let it be," said Thorgilis, looking with con- 
tempt upon the starting tears of the supplicant. 

** A week would scarce suffice," replied the monarch, ** to 
teach my tongue in what language it should communicate a 
destiny like this to Melcha." 

^ What time wouldst thou require, then ?" cried the tyrant 
hastily. 

^* Thou seest," replied the king, pointing to the new moon* 
which showed its slender crescent above the wood-crowned 
hills that bounded in the prospect — ** Before that thread of 
light that glimmers now upon the distant lake, like chastity on 
beauty, has fulfilled its changes, thou shalt receive my answer 
to tins proffer." 

^Beit so," said Thorgilis; and the conversation ended. 
When the guests had all departed, the wretched m^\»stSGi'«^3iBB»s 
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intoliif oratory, wbere be bade one of bie foHowere order Mel> 
cba to attend him. Sbe found him utterly depressed, and al- 
most incapable of forming a design* Haying commanded te 
attendants to witbdrew, be endeavored, but in vain, to make 
known to tbe astonished princess the demand of the osnrper* 
He remembered her departed mother, and he thought of her 
own sanctity, and more than all, he remembered his helpless 
^ condition, and the seeming impossibiUty of doing any thing 
within the time, to remove from his own doors the misery wh^ 
bad already befallen so many of his subjects, without meeting 
any active sympathy from him. Was this the form which he 
was to resign into a ruffian's hands ? Was it for such an end 
he had instilled into her delicate mind the principles of early 
virtue, and of Christian piety ? By degree as he contemplated 
his situation, his mind was roused by the very nature of tbe 
exigency to devise the means of its removaL* He communi- 
cated both to Melcha, and was not disappointed in her firmness. 
With a zeal beyond her sex, she prepared to take a part in tbe 
desperate counsels of her father, and the still more desperate 
means by which he proposed to put them into execution. As- 
sembling the officers of his court, he made known to all, in the 
presence of his daughter, the flagrant insult which had been 
offered to their sovereign, and obtained the ready pledge of all 
to peril their existence in the furtherance of his wishes. He 
unfolded in their sight the green banner of their country, which 
had now for more than thirty years Jain hid amongst the wrecks 
of their departed freedom, and while the memory of former 
glories shone warmly on their minds, through the gloom of 
recent shame and recent injuries, the monarch easily directed 
their enthusiasm to the point where he would have it fall, the 
tyranny of Thorgills and his countrymen. 

On the following day, the latter departed for the capitaly 
where he was to await the determination of his colleague. Ac- 
customed to hold in contempt the imbecility of the conquered 
king, and hard himself at heart, he knew not what prodigious 
actions may take their rise from the impulse of paternal love* 
That rapid month was fruitful in ejLertion. Couriers were des- 
patched from the palace of O'Melachlin to many of Ukmm 
Cinces whose suggestions for the deliverance of tbe isle he 
d long since received with apathy or disregard. Plana were 
arranged, troops organised, and a general system of intelligeiice 
0^abli$bed throughout the island. Iris easy to unite the op- 
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fitma&td against the oppresaor. All aeemed almost to anticipate 
the wishes of the sovereign, so suddenly his scheme was spread 
throughout the country. The moon rolled by, and by its latest 
glioMiier a messenger was despached to the capital to inform 
the t)rrant that O'Melachlin would send his daughter to meet 
him at whatever place he should app<iint. 

There was an island on a lake in Meath, in which Thor^ils 
had erected a lordly palace, surrounded by the richest woods, 
and a^Mrding a delicious prospect of the lake and the surround- 
ing country. Hither the luxurious monarch directed that the 
dauj^ter of O'Melachlin should be sent, together with her train 
of fifteen noble maidens of the court of O'Melachlin. The 
address of the latter in seeming to accede to the wishes of the 
tjrranty is preserved amongst the annals of the isle. It requested 
biai to consider whether he might not find elsewhere some ob- 
ject more deserving of hid favor than '* that brown girl," and 
besought him to remember ** whose father's child she was." 

Far from being touched by this appeal, the usurper, on the 
appointed day, selected in the capital fifteen of the most disso- 
lute and brutal of his followers, with whom he arrived at evening 
at the rendezvous. It was a portentous night for Ireland. 
£ven to the eyes of the tyrant and his gang, half blinded as 
they were to all but their own hideous thoughts, there ap- 
peared something gloomy and foreboding in the stillness that 
brooded on the face of nature, and seemed even to pervade the 
manners of the people. The villages were silent as they pas- 
sed, and there appeared in the greeting of the few they met 
upon the route an air of deep-seated and almost menacing in- 
telligence. 

Meantime, with feelings widely different, and an anxiety that 
even the greatness of the enterprize and the awakened spirit of 
heroism could not wholly subdue, P'Melachlin prepared him- 
self for the painful task of bidding farewell to his beloved 
daughter. Malcha, already aware of his design, awaited with 
the deepest anxiety, yet mingled with a thrilling hope, the ap« 
preach of the auspicious moment that was to crown her ardent 
feed long«eherished wishes, or to dash them to the earth for 
^per. Alone, in her royal ftther's oratory, she lay prostrate 
before tiM marUe altar, and wet with floods of tears the solid 
paveneet at its base. She prayed not like a fanatic or a world- 
Beg^ but like one who uaderstood with a feeling mind the real 
leieeiins nf hnr rnimtijj nnd Irnnir that she adikeaaed a yya^ 

Vor. JJ. 7 
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*icapable of removing tbem. The step of her father at tbt 
porch of the oratory aroused the princess from her attitude of 
devotion. She stood up hastily upon her feet, like one pie- 

Sred for enterprise, and waited the speech of O'MelaMliD. 
e came to inform her that all was ready for her departure, and 
conducted her into an adjoining chamber, that he mig^ bid 
her farewelL The lather and daughter embraced in sileiice 
and with tears. Believing from the error of the light that she 
looked pale as she stood before him, he took her hand and 
pressed it in an encouraging manner* 

** Follow roe," he said, ^ my child, and thou shalt see how 
little cause thou hast to fear the power of this Norwegian H(h 
lofernes." 

The king conducted her into another room where stood M" 
teen young maidens, as it seemed, and richly attired. 

**Thou seest these virgins, Melcha," said the moDarck 
** Their years are like thine own, but under every cloak is t 
warrior's sword, and they do not want a warrior's hand to wieki 
it, for all that is woman of them is their dress. Dost thou 
think," he added tenderly, ** that thou hast firmness for such a 
task as this 1" 

**I have no fear," replied his daughter, **He who put 
strength into the arm of Judith can give courage to the heart 
of Melcha." 

They departed from the palace, where the anxious father 
remained a little longer, until the fast advancing shades of 
night should eaable him to put the first steps of his design into 
efiect As soon as the earliest stars began to glimmer on the 
woods of Meath, he took from its recess the banner whidi so 
long had rested idle and inglorious in his hall, and the brazen 
sword which was once the constant companion of his early 
successes and defeats, but which now had not left its sheadi 
since he received a visionary crown from Thorgils. Girding 
the weapon to his side, he drew the blade with tears of shame 
and sorrow, imprinted a kiss upon the tempered metal« and 
hastened with reviving hope and energy to seek the troop who 
awaited him in the adjoining wood. Mounting in haste^ thc^ hv^ 
ried along through forests and defiles which were in many places 
thronged with silent multitudes, armed, and waithig but die sig- 
nal word to rush to action. They halted near the boiden cf 
die lake of Thorgils, where a number of ourrachsy or basket 
boMtBf were moored under shelter of the wood. Afier koUiiig 
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Dcil of war, and allotting to the several princei engaged 
parts in the approaching enterprise, O'Meiachlin remained 
) shore, casting from time to time an anxious eye to the 
er's isle, and awaiting the expected signal of his daugh- 

le princess, in the meantime, pursued her hazardous jour- 
to the abode of Thorgils. The sun had already set be- 
they reached the shores of the lake which surrounded the 
I of the tyrant, and the silver bow of the expiring moon 
Simmering in its pure and tranquil waters. A barge, al- 
by Thorgils for the purpose, was sent to convey tl^m to 
iland, and they were welcomed with 'soft music at the en* 
9 of the palace. The place was lonely, the guards were 
ind the blind security of the monarch only equalled by his 
ness. Besides, the revel spirit had descended from the 
ain to his train, and most, even of those who were in 
. had incapacitated themselves for using them with any 

»lcha and her train were conducted by a half intoxicated 
to an extensive hall, where they were commanded to 
the orders of the conqueror. The guide disappeared, 
the princess prepared for the issue. In a little time the 
ngs at one side of the apartment were drawn back, and 
surper, accompanied by his ruffian band, made his appear- 
hot with the fumes of intoxication, and staggering from 
ate debauch. The entrance of Thorgils was the signal 
felcha to prepare her part. All remaine4 still vmile 
gils passed from one to another of the silent band of 
ans, and paused at length before the ^ brown girl," for 
1 O'Melachlin had besought his pity. A thrill of terror 
through the heart of Melcha as she beheld the hand of 
'retch about to grasp her arm. 

>own with the tyrant !" she exclaimed in a voice that rung 
L bugle call. '* Upon him, warriors, in the name of £rin ! 
him, but slay him not !" 

ith a wild ** Farrah !" that shook the roof and walls of 
bhorred dwelling, the youths obeyed the summons of the 
ne. The tornado bursts not sooner from the bosom of 
istern calm, than did the band of warriors from their deli- 
disguise at the sound of those beloved^ accents. Their 
ds for an in^nt gleamed unstained on high, but when 
they rose into the air they smoked ^ilk ^ %\sfiMsifi3N^ 
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gore of the oppreteore* Stnick powerleM bj the cbai^gOt the 
tyrant and hie dieeolute crew were disabled before diej^bMl 
even time to draw a sword. Thorgils was seized alive, aad 
bound with their scarfs and bands, while the reet were bevel 
to pieces, without pity, on the spot. While this was done* tbi 
hermc Melcha, seizing a torch which burned in theapartmentf 
rushed swiftly from the palace. The afirighted guards be* 
Ueving it to be some apparition, gave way as she approacbedi 
and suffered her to reach the borders of the lake, where tltm 
waved the brand on high, forgetting in the zeal of liberty her 
feminine character, and more resembling one of their own 
war-goddesses than the peaceful Christian maiden, whose 
prayers and tears, till now, had been her only weapons. Like 
a train to which a spark has been applied, a chain of beacon- 
fires sprang up from hill to hill of the surrounding country, 
amid &e shouts of thousands gasping for the breath of free- 
dom, and hailing that feeble light as its arising star. The 
boats of O'Melachlin, shooting like arrows from the surromid- 
ing shores, darkened the surface of the lake, and the foremost 
reached the isle before the guards of the tyrant, stupefied by 
wine and fear, had yet recovered courage to resist. They 
were an easy prey to O'Melachlin and his followers, nor was 
the enterprise, thus auspiciously commenced, permitted to 
grow cold, until the power of the invaders was destroyed 
throughout the isle, and Melcha had the happiness to see peace 
and liberty restored to her afflicted country. In the waters of 
that lake which so oil had borne the usurper to the lonely scene 
of his debaucheries, he was consigned amidst the acclama- 
tions of a liberated people to a nameless sepulchre, and the 
?ower he had abused once more reverted to its rightful owner, 
n one thing only did the too confiding islanders neglect to 
profit by the advice of Thorgils himself. They did not bum 
the nests. They suffered the strangers still to possess the sea- 
port towns and other important holds throughout the isle ; an 
imprudence, however, the effect of which did not appear till 
the reign of O'Melachlin was ended by his death. 

The reader may desire to know what became of the beau- 
tiful and heroic princess who had so considerable a share in 
the restoration of her country's freedom. As this had been 
the only earthly object of her wishes, even from childhood, 
with its accomplishment was ended all that she desired on 
eurtb. JRejectiog the ctowda of noble and wealthy suitors 
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who ardently nought ber handt and preferring the solitude of 
her own heart to ^e splendors and allurements of a court, she 
besoufffat her father, as a recompense for her ready compliance 
with his wishes, that he would allow her once more to retire 
into the convent in which she had received hdr education, to 
consume her days in the exercises of piety and virtue. Pain- 
ed at her choice, the king however did not seek to thwart it, 
and after playing her brief but brilliant part upon the theatre of 
the world, she devoted in those holy shades her virgin lovCt 
and the residue of her daprs to heaven. 

Such are the recollections that hallow our Tillage Ruin, and 
dignify its vicinity with the majesty of historical association. 
The peasantry choose the grave of the royal nun as the scene 
of their devotions ; and even those who look with contempt 
upon their humble piety, and regard as su])erstition the religion 
of the buried princess, feel the genial current gush within their 
bosoms as they pass the spot at evening, and think upon her 
singleness of heart and her devoted zeal. Long may it be 
before feelings such as these shall be extinguished in our 
neighborhood. 
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I. 

On Shannon side the day is closing fair, 
The kern sits musing by his shieling* low, 

And marks, beyond the kmety hilb of Clare, 
Blue, rimm*d with eold, the clouds of sunset glow. 
Hush in that sun the wide spread waters flow, 

Returning warm the day's departing smile ; 
Along the sunny highland pacing slow. 

The keyriaght lingers with his herd the while, 

And bells are tolling faint from far Saint Sinon's isle. 

II. 

Oh, loTed shore ! with softest memories twined, 

Sweet fall the summer on thy margin fair ! 
And peace come whispering, like a morning wind. 

Dear thoughts of love to every bosom there ! 

The horrid wreck and driving storm forbear 
Thy smiling strand — nor ofl the accents swell 

Along thy hills of grief or heart- wrung care ; 
But heaven look down upon each lowly dell. 
And bless thee for the joys 1 yet remember well ! 

III. 
Upon that spot where Corgrig's lofty tower, 

A lengthen*d shadow casts along the green. 
The lord of Shanid summons all his power ; 

And knight and galloglas and kern are seen, 

Marking the targe with arrow barbed keen, 
And javelin light, and musket ringing loud. 

Wide flies each shot, and still, Uiroughout the scene, 
Low smother'd laughter shakes the merry crowd, 
And on the chieftain's brow dark looms the angry cloud. 

IV. 

Apart from these, upon a rising hill. 
Where yellow furze and hazel scent the breeze. 

An aged woman sat in posture still. 
With tragic forehead bending to her knees, 
fihe joins not in the laughter when she sees 
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By some new hand the harmless musket plied ; 
Or when some tyt unskiU'd the arrow nneea^ 
Or whirring sling its burthen scatters wide ; 
** Alas ! the times are chan^d in Desmond now I** abe iigh*d. 

T. / 

** It was not thus in Desmond's happier day. 

When young Fitz^rald held these princely bow'ra. 
AlaSy that I should live to weep and say 

A low-born vassal rules my chieftain's tow'rfl. 

Oh, come again, ye well-remember'd hours, 
When he, loved relic of a kingly line, 

Review'd on }ronder plain his glitterinepow'rs^ 
And many a loving glance was l^nt on tmne ; 
O knight without reproach ! O stainless GeraJdine !** 

** And is not he our lord who stands below 7" 

A fair- haired stripling ask'd, with aeceut mild* 
** Son of my heart," the matron answer'd, '* no I 

Shame on the churl ! a wretched harper's child* <* 

Oh ! never joy on alter'd Desmond smiled. 
Since he by treason did these towers obtain ; 

And though they bend before that breast defiled, 
A spectral loyalty what heart can chain ? 
Their love is yet with Desmond far beyond the main." 

VII. 

<* How lost the Geraldine his tow'ra and lands ?^ 
" Lone time the leaguer closed his castle walls. 

At leng£, with proffer'd peace, a knightly band ^ 

At morning sought him in his lordly halls* 
' Desmond, the queen her menaced wrath recallSi 

Receive her grace and yield ' With lofty brow, 
* WiUiin these towers the Desmond stands or ihllt* 

A boy,' he said, ' may trust a woman's vow ; 

But I am old in war^my lip is bearded now«* 

VIII, 

« They part Again, from eaeh snrnniBding kaigjit, 

Thunder'd the iood artillery on the tow'r ; 
And all that day, and all that fearful night. 

Thick fell as hail the musket's deadly show*r. 

Where now the sunbeams light each peaoefol fiowV, 
Spring daisy sweet, and opening marigold. 

Thou might'st have seen the horrid war-eioud IcNVf 
Till settling dark, in sulph'rous volmne roli^ 
It capp'd in aableit gkN>m the Desmond's Vdif hM^ 
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** Thou know'st where high in Shanagoldeii Tale, 
The hill of Shaoid Tiews the pUine around ; 

A solitary oone it meets the gale, 
LUce warrior heUn'd, with threat'ning turret crown*d< 
Steep tapering upward from the rushy ground, 

A stately peak it stands :— a footway, known 
To few saTe Desmond, tow'rd the summit wound, 

Mid tangled sally, erag, and mossy stone 

By Desmond form*d for need, by Desmond used alone* 

"It chanced that night, when summer's crescent dim 

On tow*r and steep a silTcr paleness cast, 
I mark*d a figure in the tintless beam 

Alonp; that secret path descending fast; 

It gains the outer ward— the bridge is past, 
And now that form is lost in Tapors dun. 

And now the warder blew his latest blast, 
And all are muster'd in the court but one. 
The same who rules it now—the harper's traitor son. 

XI. 

** Yet ncTor came suspicion on my mind ; 

Calm fell as wont on CTery wearied breast 
Wtihin th' embattled fortress safe reclined, 

Night^s holy pause of sweet obliTious rest, 

War lost awhile his soul-dcTouring zest. 
Hush'd was the hoarse artillery's angry roar ; 

The haughty leaguer shared the influence blest. 
There clamor 'woke the peopled tents no more. 
But stillness sank serene on camp, and tow'r, and shore- 

zu. 
** ' Shanid a«bo I there's treason in the hold !'.* 

At midnight rose the cry within our halls. 
* Shanid a-m> ! the Geraldine is sold I 

The English banner scoffs our armed walls !' 

Too late — too late the startled warder calls, 
A host resistless fill'd the captured tow'r | 

Life after life in fruitless contest falls* 
The Geraldine surrendered land and pow'r— * 
All lost but life and fame in that accursed hour. 

ZIII. 

^'X heasd the din upon my deriding bed, 
And to my lady flew in speechless fear $ 

Whfle swell'd within the hold the tumult dread 
Of clattering brand and targe and crackling spear* 
Ki'er nay again soeh sounds assail mine ear! 
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Tlie ereah of broken blade, the shout, the moan, 

Menaee and jMrayer unboird, come mingling near ; 
And rallying call and conqueet thundering on, 
And the Uaaphemer*! oath with warrior's parting groan*** 

znr. 

« We iM a lady then ?" the stripling said. 

A moment paused the matron in her tale, 
And resting on the hand her aged head 

Burst from her inmost soul the sudden wail. 

That question did her Tcry heart assail, 
For Desmond's countess had to her been kind, 

When queen-like once she ruled that lovely vale ; 
And all her goodness rush'd upon her mind 
Ere her sweet soul had left this weary world behind. 

XV. 

Poor soul I affection was her little world. 

And natural love the kingdom where she reignM ; 
But there had death with ruthless hand unfurlM 

His ensign black with many a heart's blood stain'd, 

Of all she loved this youth alone remained. 
Forbear to ask why, spared such keen distress, 

Bad hearts rejoiced while hers was inly pain'd. 
Let sweet religion meet each dubious guess, 
God still severely tries the hearts he means to bless. 

XVI. 

" We had a lady then," the matron said, 

*' Go ask the widow shivering at the gate, 
Or orphan weeping in his lowly shed. 

How Desmond's countess filled her high estate. 

Not hers the soul with selfish pride elate 
Her tender heart with other's grief was riv'n ; 

There grace divine and secret virtue sate. 
Her heart was shared between her lord and heav'n. 
And surely to her God the larger part was given. 

XVII. 

<* God help our slothful souls !" the speaker sigh'd, 
And clasped her hands and shook the aged head ; 

" She was to us a lesson and a guide. 
For holiest light in all her walks was shed, 
With counsel sweet she theered the sufferer's bed ; 

With gentlest hand she dried the mourner's tear, 
For all her pow'r relieved—her bounty fed, 

Dulv each morn arose her pray'r sincere, 

And for her Saviour's salM htr very foes w«r« dear* 
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xmi. 

" But ahe shall blets oar earthly eves no moTOy 

Sweet is her sleep in yonder abbey grey, 
Where mid the summer dews descending hoar, 

The lonely redbreast sings his evening lay. 

There still our kerne their secret offerings pay, 
At solemn feast retired or Tigil lone ; 

For there with that same moon's declining ray, 
The wretched Desmond rear'd her funeral stone. 
And pour*d above her grave a widow'd husband's moaji.** 

xiz. 

She ceased — and bending low her aged head, 

With paly brow upon her hand recliifed ; 
While memory woke each thought of rapture fled. 

With rocking hiotion soothed her anguish'd mind. 

Say Muse (for thou canst all the chain unwind 
Of link'd events by History's finger wove), 

How sped the Desmond in that tumult blind, 
Hemm'd in by adverse spears, a bristling grove. 
Where point with point enlaced in fell discussion stroTe* 

XX. 

Pale on the midnight floor the Countess stands, 
When bark ! the Desmond bursts the chamber doory 

Like warning sprite with wide extended hands, 
And scared gaze, and armor stained with gore* 
'I Betrayed ! the tow'r is lost, and all is o'er ! 

Fair dreams of independence ruling free ; 

Thou hear'st the victor Saxon's gathering roar, 

Country and home and lands are lost to me. 

And nothing now remains," he said, ** but life and thee.** 

^ XXI. 

Short time for speech. One vigorous arm he wound 

Around the trembling lady's lovely frame ; 
Lightlv he raised her from the stony ground. 

High flash'd his reeking blade like meteor flame. 

Resistless on the struggling press he came, 
Back from his path the weakling commons reel. 

Some held their swords aloof in generous shame, 
Who dared to thwart him rued his ruffian zeal. 
For stern was the rebuke of that avenging steel. 

XXIL 

Right on the hero drove— oh wondrous sight ! 

Oh, fearful beauty .of the warrior's ire ! 
Death haunts his downward track and wild affright, 

Shriek, yell, and groan confess'd his presence dire. 

Inch after inch the 'witder'd foe retire ; 
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Tet, cool amid the dying and the dead, 

With stilly rage he wrought and govern'd fire. 
Unmoved aa who the peaoefal rinky tread, 
More like an angel sent to wreak heaven's' vengeance dread. 

XXIII. 

Son of the Qeraldine, renown'd in song ! 

To that bold mettled race, resolved and high. 
Alone such giant might of arm belong, 

And purpose undismay'd of nerve and eye. 

Fly ! loved son of sires beloved — fly ! 
Thy foes are gathering close in flank and rear ; 

Thick press'd the living fence-work circling nigh, 
With rattling brand and targe and level spear. 
Hip, knee, and shoulder join'd, and gnashed teeth austere. 

zziv. 

Onward the hero drove-^crash targe and helm ; 

Crash shield aad mail beneath his action fell | 
Each blow a subject gained to death's black realm j 

Each hollow sounding stroke a hero's knell ; 

Each glimmer of the blade a soul's farewell. 
Right on his gory pathway still he hew'd. 

Ah ruthless War, thy woes what tongue shall tell ? 
Three paces from the rampart yet he stood. 
And those three paces cost a lake of Christian blood. 

XXV. 

Unwearied yet, he sees the assailants yield— 

The rampart's gained. High on the wall he stands, 
A moment gazed ugon the distant field. 

Where Safety seem'd to smile with beck'ning hands ; 

Beneath him still he views the struggling bands. 
Where death that night a plenteous harvest reap>d. 

With desperate shout, amid the clattering brands, 
Harsh echoing shields and carnage spoil high heap'd. 
He waved his gory blade and from the rampart leap'd. 

XXVI. 

As when, from wave- worn cliff of far Kilkee, 

Time-loosen'd from its immemorial hold. 
Some ponderous fragment seeks the booming sea, 

Down the black steep with thundering impulse rolPd 

So stern descending came the Desmond bdd. 
So shrunk around, aghast, th' affrighted foes^ 

So fierce recoil'd when from the gory mould. 
Beneath bis burthen bow'd, the ehieftain rose. 
So roaring vengeance wiM U mortal combiit eWet* 
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zxni. 
So from thy lofty wall, O sea-girt Tyre I 

In mailed panoply deseending bright, 
Like launched boli of heaven's eleetricfire. 

The son of Aromon left that dizzy height, 

Scattering around dismay and pale am'ighty 
Strong in the might of his heroic mind. 

For glory he, and pow'r ; but for the right, 
And dear connubial love, did Desmond wind 
His way that night 'mid many a biting point unldnd* 

ZXVIII. 

Still dark upon his path the foemen swarm, 

With rising anger fierce and wrathful brow, 
He stirs his giant strength with combat warm. 

And shakes his crest — and, 'ware the Desmond now ! 

As parts the surge before some warrior prow. 
When windward b^und 'gainst wave and storm she steers; 

Or stubborn lawn before the rending plough ; 
So yield beneath his sway the crashing spears. 
And down the hill he drove 'mid yells and fruitleae tears. 

XZIX. 

Who now shall cross the Desmond f Calm no more 
The war-soil stream'd beneath hie matted hair : 

Sullied with clotted dust and mingled gore. 
Foams the dragg'd lip — the starting eye-balls glare* 
Like maniac roused, he drives the withering share 

With desperate fury wild^— around — beneath. 
Nor measured ire nor govem'd heat were there, 

At every blow a heart's blood stain'd the heath, 

The very wind they cast seemed rife with pain and death* 

zxz. 

Fight 1 Desmond, Fight ! he pants— each quiv'ring limb 
instinct with rage high wrought, and breathing doom. 

Like mower toiling in midsummer beam. 
Or smith at anvil bow'd with brow of gloom, 
Out burst at once as from volcanic womb, 

The pent up fury stirr'd by contest dire. 
So chafes the downward flood with whitening spiunei 

So drives o'er autumn heath the scorching ire^ 

Wind -borne resistless on, of fiist consuming fire. 

ZZZI. 

Rieht on the hero drove, like northern storm. 
And pass'd the bridge and gain'd the moonlit plaii^ 

Still clasp'd with instinct dear that preeioue fonn ; 
But vain his valorous toil, his fondness vain. 
Thick round hie pathway hiirlM aa wintry lain^ 
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Bow, BWngff and gun, their murderous death show'r sped, 
That shriek ! ah, who shall tell the Desmond's pain f? 
It is, it is her life-stream bubbling; red, 
And *' husband, lay me down," the wounded lady said. 

XXZII. 

Soul-piercing sight ! with anguish'd heart aghast, 

Upon a bank beside the lonely wave. 
Gently he staunch'd the heart's olood, issuing fast. 

And pray'd high heav'n her gentle soul to sare. 

Sigh after sigh the wounded Countess gave, 
A year of life with every parting breath, 

Stretch'd in the nerveless posture of the grave. ' 
Silent she lies upon the gory heath, 
And sets in those sweet eyes the whitening glare of death. 



XXXIII. 

With grief impatient, on the darkling lea, 

The wretched chieftain cast his useless blade. 
" Ye woman-slaying hinds, why spared ye me ? 

And why is Desmond here, unhurt?" he said. 

** My life ! my love ! see ! Desmond guards thy head ! 
Look up and live !" he sigh'd in accents mild; 

Silent sh5 hears — speech, sense, and motion fled. 
He raised hi i clenched hands with action wild. 
And lifted up his voice and wept like infant child. 



XXXIT. 

Yes, Desmond wept, he who alone had gazed 

That night unmoved on all that hostile band^ 
Stirr'd by th' unwonted sound, the Countess raised 

Her dying frame, and pressed his succoring hand; 

And *' Comfort thee," she sigh'd in whisper bland ; 
'' Comfort thee, Desmond ! all that valor could. 

To-night thine arm hath wrought for tow'r and land, 
He who for us hath shed his saving blood, 
Felt too the bitter pangs of man's ingratitude." 



XXXV. 

".Curst be the traitor !"— " Hold, my husband, hold ! 

Nor let the last — last words my soul shall hear 
From those kind lips before its sense is cold. 

With vengeful meaning fright my dying ear. 

Farewell I thou hast to me been true and dear, 
Be so to heav'n when I am lowly laid ; 

Let me not need the Christian's wonted bier. 
Nor narrow tomb within the hallow'd shade, 
And be above my grave the requiem duly ■aid.'* 
ToL. IL 8 
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ZZZYI. 

She audi and folded her sweet hands in pny'r. 

While reverent late apart the sorrowing chief. 
To leeignation changed his heart's despair. 

Close pent within his breast the stifling grief. 

Slow came and leaden paced Death's cold relief; 
Faint in her bosom ebbs the wasting tide, 

** Receire my stained sonl !". she murmured brief, 
** ThoQ who for sinful man in torment died." 
And forth with that last pray'r her gentle soul she si^'d. 

XXXTII. 

With rending heart the chieftain saw her die. 

Awhile he knelt beside the lifeless day ; 
Then with the silver wave that murmui^d by, 

He wash'd with care the gory soil away, 

That dark upon the paly features lay, 
And rais'd bis moomful burthen from the ground, 

And up the stream pursued his weary way. 
Where buried deep in listening woods profound. 
Yon aged abbey casts its sacral shadd around. 

XXXTIIf. 

Sad burthen bow'd the chief! — less ponderous far 

Her living weight, or that which once of yore 
From the labt scene of Ilium's mighty war, 

The pious prince with filial anguish bore. 

Far distant, on some safe sequester'd shore, 
He yet might watch beside his rescued sire ; 

But she shall grace the Desmond's board no more, 
No more shall cheer his lonely evening fire, 
Nor, with persuasion soft, disarm his household ire. 

XXXIX. 

Slant on his path the westward moonbeam shone, 

When still beneath his dismal burthen bow'd. 
He reach'd the abbey, screen'd in woodland 'lone 

Of pines and waving yew, a sombre shroud. 

" Open your gates !" the midnight summons loud 
Rang mournful through the cloisters' echoing halls. 

" The harbor to the harborless allow'd 
Your houseless ruler seeks within your walls ; 
Open your holy gates ! — 'tis Desmond's lord that calls." 

XL. 

Wide gaped the convent door, revolving slow, 
The abbot knows those noble aecents well. 

What words can paint the o^ man's Bpeechless woe. 
When OB that group his wilderhfig glances foil. 
** Father \ be\io\d Vh^ wt^ck uoapeakable 



Of what was late my bosom's earthly pearl ! 

The poorest monk, within his convent eeUy 
Who shuns tharage of life's tempestuous whirl, 
Holds more of wealth to-night than Desmond's mighty Mrl." 

XLI. 

Slow rose the requiem from the midnight choir, 

By haste oompell'd, the friendly bredtren lay, 
Ere kindled from yon hills the eastern fire^ 

In its low house, that piece of lifbless clay. 

The widow'd chieftain jmark'd the opening day, 
And tum'd him from the holy solitude. 

Westward again he held his TenUnous way, 
By glen untrod, and swamp and darkling wood, 
Unconquered at the heart— in qpirit unsabduad. 

XLII. ' 

Twelve years have passed since then, nor if he dwells 

In lift or death his sorrowing vassals know ; 
They paid the traitor with his tow'rs and delist 

But love nor right with strong possession go. 

Their hearts are still with Desmond in his woe. 
Unchanged as when they saw their chieftain stand . 

On yonder shore, at moonlight, lingering slow. 
'' Farewell I" he cried, and wrung each eager hand, 
" Farewell, my faithfhl firiends ! fiurewell, my native Und !*> 

XUII. 

Twelve years have pass'd-^-and tyranny stnoe. thta 
With finon hand upon the vale hath pressHl ; 

The roofless cot within the fertile |^en, 

The blacken'd scar upon the mountain's breast, 
Th' usurper's conscience*haunted reign attest. 

fiv'n now se^re amid his archer traia» 
His eye betrays his bosom's deep unrest. 

With doubtful scowl he views that peopled plain, 

And fears a secret foe in every injured swaui. 

XLIV. 

See ! southward borne alonj; the shining tide, 

Finned with lithe ash a nimble currach flew ; 
'Tis but a stranger come from Thomond side. 

To see the southern archers strain the yew ; 

And near that throng with careless pace he drew, 
While loud applauding thunders shook the air— 

For now the chieftain's son, with action true 
And steady gase, has aim'd the arrow ^, 
^d sent it to the marie, and left it quivering Uw^ 
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H What imirer ahot**— a ilatleriiig tbmaI cries, 

** Hath ever eya beheld on DMmood's piaina 7** 
** Sooth, that haTe mine," the etranfer*! Toiee repliea, 

** When old Fitzgerald held these fair domains; 

And thonf[h my hair be grizzled, and my veins 
Wkh lessantng current beiu, and action tame. 

Enough, ereii yet, of force and skill remains 
To bear my answer out, or I wouM shame 
To tread the Desmond's soil, and name the Desmond's nami 

ZLTI. 

He said, and far beyond the target set. 

Deep in the iwrt, a carrowc^s ashen spear. 
Then iMckward through the silent circle paced,* 

Full half three hundred paces meted clear, 

Fixed is each eye, attent is every ear; 
The MtM drawn — the parting impulse given. 

Sharp rane the string, like &rp at evening cheer. 
Swift sped the bolt — the ashen thaSt is riv'n, 
AjmI louder thunders rise and rend the echoing heav'n. 

ZLVII. 

Lauffhing^ the stranger sought the neighb'ring shore, 

Where the spent waves on quarried granite beat ; 
A fragment slowly up the slope he bore. 

Massy and huge, for Druid altar meet. 

Erect he stands before the chieftain's seat— 
** Since years have yet not quench'd the generous rage 

Of manhood in these limbs, and youthful hesj^, 
With aU thy band a merry war I wage. 
In feat of strength or skill, and thereto east my gage," 

ZLVin. 

He said, and on the sward his burden threw. 
Like meteoric rock it pierced the green ; 

With wondering eyes the silent circle view 
The stranger's ponderous bulk and lofty mien- 
Such forms, in Radiant majesty serene, 

Once on the heathen artist's slumber shone— 
When burning with high thoughts and genius keen. 

He caught the fleeting vision's heavenly tone. 

And woke to hew a ^ firom out the Parian stone* 

ZLIZ. 

Stalwart he stood amid the mountain keme» 

Calm gleam'd his e^es in dignity severe ; 
His shoulders huge, like his the Argive stem, 

Who, one long day, upheld the heavenly sphtre. 

Sallow his hoA aa tanned hide of steer, 
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Kor mark he bore of woman's gentle mould, 

His frame was knit bjr many a toilaome y«aiv 
His noble hair in jetty ringlets roll'd, 
Hung curling down his neek, like British seanuui hoAiL 

But who the stranger's offer'd gage shall raise? 

Some shun abash'd that glance of piercing grey ; 
Some view the mass inert, with curious gaze; 

Deep-fix'd within the yawning soil that lay ;| 

Some lent their mightiest force with yain essay, 
'Mid many a stifled laugh and whisper'd jest, 

To lift the fragment from its bed of clay. 
For-th came, with conscious smile, the stranger goest. 
And to the giant task his iron strength addrefls*?. 



LI. 

With vigorous ease he raised the rocky weight, 

And, wheeling round, upon his centre came, 
With well-timed action, forceful, yet sedate. 

Gathering the sum of motion in his frame. 

And hurl'd the mass aloft with giant aim. 
And all his strength into the impulse threw : 

Like fragment heaved from Etna's throat of flame. 
Or launched from ancient catapult, it flew 
And smote the echoing strand, and dash'd the brine to dew 



LII. 

*' And who and what art thou ?" the chieftain cries, 

" With more than human skill and vigor blest 7" 
'* One of your blood," the stranger calm r^ies^ 

" Though long an exile in the sunny west. 

A landless, noteless man, my noblest crest 
Is now that oft with Geraldine I bled. 

Unmark'd I roam, the lowly shieling's guest. 
My mightiest boast that I am island bred. 
My highest praise to say I love the land I tread." 



LIU. 

Now sinks the sun behind the hills of Clare, 
The kerne are scattered to their mountain fires, 

And wake with many a wond^rous legend there, j 
The memory of their old heroic sires — 
The weary herdsman to his shed retires^ 

And all is luli'd in midnight stillnese eoon. 
Save where the convent hymn to heaTen afpira^ 

Or patient fisher lifts his merry tune^ 

And plies bis weary trade btMath the ■nuittug 
8* 
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UT. 

Within a frote bv Shanid's lofty hilly 

A henmt held his penitential eell, 
Wild herbs his food, hit drink the lucid riD, 

That bubbled sweetly from a neighboring weU^' 

Ue in the busy world had ceased to dwe^ 
A passion- wasted heart — a bruised reed ; 

His science, suffering, and the art to quell 
Elach earthly wish, in hope of heaTenly meed, 
By following to the life the perfect Christian creed. 

LY. 

And heaven received his penitence sincere ; 

For when the stroke of death bad closed his race. 
They said a lustre play*d around his bier. 

And precious fragrance fiUM the lonely place. 

The earth upon his tomb had healing grace, 
And sickness of the mind or frame removed : 

There oft the pious pilgrim cam's to trace 
Where heaven with many a holy si^ approved. 
The holocaust of praise and punty it loved. 

LVI. 

Scarce in the east the ruddy daylight breaks, 

When down the secret pathway pacing slow, 
. The aged nurse her tottering journey takes ; 

Where by the hill the lucid waters flow. 

Faint down the vale the early sunbeams glow ; 
When by the crystal fount the matron stands. 

With wooden cup and pitcher bending low. 
She fills the sparkling lymph with trembling hands. 
And sighs break forth between, and tears bedew the sands; 

LVII. 

Sudden a rustling in the shrubs she hears. 

That round the well their graceful foliage wove ; 

That stranger's form upon the brink appears. 
Half hid by leaves and clustering boughs ai)(>ve. 
And tears of gentlest tenderness and love. 

On that stern cheek their softening influence shed, 
His quivering lips with sweet affections move ; 

Low o'er the bank he bow'd his noble head. 

And '' dost thou know me, nurse ?" in whu^)er soft ha said. 

LVIII. 

Lake one whose quicken'd fancy hears at nig^t 
Strange spectral voices in the rushing wum. 

The startled matron clears her inward sight, 
And seeks the lost idea in her mind. 
Beside bar noW) ^^ broader light defined. 



\ 
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* 

He gazed into her Mml and sweetly smiled ; 
Her heart awakened at the greeting kind, 
Faint fh>m her bosom broke the aoeents wild. 
As on his neek she fell, •• It is— it is my child !'» 

LIZ. 

*' Tes, Desmond treads again his natal land, 

To find again his castle or a graye. 
Four weeks nave pass'd since on the western strand 

I came, a homesick wanderer of the wave ; 

Me Loughill's kerns a joyous welcome gaTC, 
But ah, my heart is rack'd where'er it turns, 

To hear the blood-hounds of the tyrant rare, 
To see the shieling wreckM— <he roof that bums. 
Where many an orphan'd* child and houseless widow mourns. 

LZ. 

'* To night, in Shanagolden*s lovely vale, 

Two thousand kerns at midnight wait my call ; 
Such force as may with sure success assail 

The traitor in our own usurped hall : 

Yet loth I were that child of Desmond fall 
By kindred weapon struck, in dire array ; 

More meet it were to gain the lofty waJl, 
By secret skill, than battle's loud essay. 
And with his own dark art that traitor-slaye repay. 

).ZI. 

" Where rests the harper ?" *' In the eastern keep." 
" Oh nurse, to night, at that unguarded hour, 

When kern and ^Uoglach are lulled in sleeps 
Be thou our friend within the embattled tow'r, 
When dull of sense from wine's oppressiTe pow'r^ 

That drunken harper seeks our fair alcove, 
Be thou before fiim in the window'd bow'r, 

And place a lamp upon the sill above, 

And see no other hand than his the light remove." 

LZII. 

They part — 'tis nigfatr-within that lofty hold. 

Loud rung the merry sounds of festal cheer; 
Slow up the east on golden axis roU'd, 

The peaceful moon reveaTd her smiling sphere ; 

Close hid, with eye intent and watchfiu ear. 
The Desmond stands beside that narrow stream ; 

Oft gazed he on the cAtle frowning near, 
If haply he may see the tiny beam 
Of thai smali lampfiom oat theehieftain^ windoiw f^i 
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Poite the lamif mamkM, on dw Mkn ren. 
The bamiBr BMtch witlMa the kwk iirt 

And all the horrid art of death addreas'd ; 

Yet Dot rerenge nor hatred fired his breast. 
But patriot zeal, and firmest sense of ri^t» 

And pitr for his people long oppress'd — 
And land betrayed for gold— ha ! see ! — the Ii|^t ! 
It 8tin--he fires— and idl is dark as death and night. 

LZIT. 

« Awake! arise! what ho! *tis Desmond calls ; 

Sound the loud trompet down the echomg Tale ! 
8e#— flattering from hiffk Shanid's towering walls— > 

Our ancient banner meets the western gale !** 

That well-known cry prolong'd from dale to dale. 
Roused answering wood and shore and peopled hill : 

" Desmond is come again !** the rapturous tale 
Woke in each listener's heart die welcome thrill 
Of ecstacy returned and old deroted zeaL 

LXT. 

Shanid a-bo ! Che Desmond's in his hall ! 

Vale answers vale along th' awaken'd shore ; 
With tears of lore the joyous clansmen fall 

Around his feet, and press the marble floor, 

And bless the hour that did their lord restore 
To his old home and plunder*d^ight8 again. 

But carrion birds the traitor's carcase tore. 
While smiling Peace rotumed o'er hill and plain, 
And Desmond in the Keep resuoAed his ancient reign* 

(5m AWff tUmd»fihi KoIimu.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

i HAVE again to present my acknowledgments to my anony- 
mous " Neighbor," S. P., for the following tale, and for that 
of " The Philanthropist," to which, although generally in- 
disposed to give admission to contributions either entirely fan- 
ciful or entirely satirical, I have been induced to give a place 
for the sake of any ill-tempered reader who may take a pleas- 
ure in such performances. As to any other good effect which 
S. P. may contemplate from them, I fear experience will teaoh 
him that if the world cannot be coaxed^ it surely will not be 
goaded into go*od behavior. And without intending to undei^ 
rate S. P.'s abilities, it may be complimentary to him to say* 
that, in the three tales with which he has favored me, there is 
nothing to show that his strength lies either in mere satire or 
mere fancy. 
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Sir John Froissart, in his loquacious Chronicles, speaks 
of a cave in Ireland, where, he says, it has been often asserted 
that the inost wonderful sights are seen by those who have the 
curiosity to enter it. Being in some sort a lover of the mar- 
Tellous, I frequently reflected on these words of the literary 
* knight, and longed extremely to discover the spot in which this 
wonderful cave was situate. Happening, one day, to speak of 
the circumstance, in the presence of a neighbor, he informed 
me, to my astonishment and delight, thai the very cave in 
question lay distant no more than a mile from the village in 
which I live. It was in an island placed in the midst of a spa- 
cious lake, and had once, he said, been much resorted to by 
pilgrims. 

Having ascertained the exact situation of the place, I left 
home on a summer evening, and soon arrived at the borders 
of the lake. Here I hired one of those flat-bottomed cots 
which the fishermen use in ascending the more broken currents 
of the neighboring river. A few minutes' rowing, or rather 
paddling, brought us to the island, where, having dismissed the 
cot, I prepared to explore alone the terrors of the celebrated 
cave. Following the course of a little stream which gurgled 
amongst the low hazles and underwood with which the isle 
was covered, I came at length in sight of a spot as singular as 
it was loyely. A narrow opening, between lofly trees, con* 
ducted me into a sweet recess, of small dimensions, surrounded 
on all sides by lofty clifls, adorned with hangitig shrubs and 
creeping foliage. A smooth green sward carpet^ the delicate 
^retreat, except where a small cascade, descending from the 
brow of one of the cliffs, formed a little pool in the centre, and 
supplied the water of the narrow streamlet which had serred 
me for a clue. But what chiefly attracted my attention was a 
duek and menacing fissure, close behind the falling slieet of 
water, which presented a dismal contrast to the delicious scene 
of natural loveliness before it, and left me little room to doubt 
Hmt I bad found the far-famed object of my search. 
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Wearied with my journey, I sat beside the margin of the lit- 
tle pool, and taking from a handkerchief some light refreshments 
began to satisfy the keenness of an appetite made sharp by ex- 
ercise and by eagerness of mind. Then quenching my thirst 
with water from the brook, I prepared to explore the wonders 
of the dismal cave. The fine gravel which formed the bottom 
of the pool, extended farther than the light could penetrate into 
the interior of the deep recess, and the grating of my feet, as I 
advanced, resounded through its vaulted chambers Uke the 
sound of an army in motion. Ai\er groping my way for nearly 
Bn hour in the dark, without meeting any other obstacle than 
the damp projections of the rocky sides of the cavern, without 
hearing any other sound than the countless echoes of my own 
motions, and without seeing any sight whatever, I began to 
grow weary of so monotonous a place, and retracing my steps, 
endeavored to regain the light of day. 

But whether it was that I directed my steps into a new wind- 
ing of the cave, through ignorance of my position, or continued 
to advance when I imagined I was receding, it is certain that 
I traversed the dismal vault for several hours, without being 
able to discern a glimpse of light. Exhausted by fruitless la- 
bor, and overwhelmed with anxiety, I sat down at length upon 
a rocky bench, which, being broken in various places, afforded 
a tolerable resting-place. Here I began to call to mind the 
history of Aladdin, Sinbad the sailor, Aristomenes, and other 
great men who had been placed in similar distressing circunv- 
stances, and feeling their distress without imitating their forti- 
tude, I gave way to a sudden sinking of the spirits, and bewail- 
ed with floods of unmanly tears the miserable prospect that 
awaited me. I lamented my unhappy curiosity, denounced 
with the deepest indignation the garrulous pages of Froissart, 
and would have given the cavern full of wonders, had I had so 
iiiaDy» to be once again in the tranquil village I had lef^. 

^Is there no resource?" I exclaimed aloud, in agony; **is 
there no kind being who can lead me from this dreadful laby- 
rinth, more horrible than that of Crete, where there was at least 
the genial light of heaven to remove the terror of its intricacies? 
Is there no one who can aid me in this dreadful situation ?'' 

Scarcely had I spok^ the words, when a sound as of a 
person leaping from a height was heard upon the loose gravel 
that formed t& flooring of the cave. I started, and looked up. 
Before roe stood a figuro- of so singular an a^^jeaianfi^^raX 

You IL 9 
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it is not easy to describe it. His stature was low, his face and 
fingers grimed with oil and lamp-black, his cap of whited brown 
paper, such as I have sometimes seen worn by coropositoin in 
printing offices, a pen behind his ear, his buskins of imperial 
calf, and his dress of sheets of novels and neglected poems, 
patched into the fashion of garments. A pair of wings of a 
prodigious size extended from either shoulder. One was com- 
posed of newspapers, magazines, and other journals; the 
other was adorned with numberless engravings of benefits and 
disasters consequent on the invention of the art of printing ; 
nor could it easily be judged, so evenly both were mingled, 
whether the former or the latter were more numerous. Lies, 
slanders, blasphemies, and all the brood of wordy evil almost 
obscured the show of bright inventions, philisophic truths, and 
Tirtuous sentiments with which they were alternated and re- 
lieved. 

Observing the curiosity with which I contemplated his ap- 
pearance, the being smiled, and saluting me familiarly by my 
' name, professed his readiness to do me a service. 

^ Excuse me," said I, ^* I know not who you are^ nor can 
conceive how you have learned my name." 

^ Not know me !" he exclainied, ** Ungrateful ! Is it thus 
you cut me after all my services ? How often have I stood at 
your hall-door in chilly winter nights, waiting with the patience 
of fidelity itself, for the proofs of your last contributions to the 
fashionable journals of the day, while you, regardless of my 
sufferings, sat pondering for hours upon a hahing period, or the 
turn of an antithesis." 

^ In the name of common sense," said I, ^ what do you 
mean, for it is certain that I never laid eyes till now upon yoor 
figure. Angel or demon, speak, and let me understand you." 

^^I am properly neither," replied the apparition, **althogh on 
earth they favor me with the latter appellation. I am the spirit 
Pica, so well known to novelists. My duties are divided so 
evenly between vice and virtue that the wisest moralists cannot 
decide whether 1 promote more highly the interests of the one 
or of the other. It is singular to me that you should have 
been so long an author and never yet have heard of Thb 
Printer's Devil." 

At these words I drew back, and assumed the proper tone of 

coodescension, relating the circumstances which had broudit 

JBie to the caverot nnd ptoimskk^XA t«miember him at Chnit- 
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mas in case he could befriend me. This he readily coDsented 
to do, but first urged me to satisfy the desire which had led m^ 
to the place, by suffering him to introduce me to some of its 
hidden wonders, for in the report of these, he said, public fame 
had not at all exaggerated. I readily agreed, and followed him 
a considerable distance through the cave. Descending grad* 
ually, we reached at length what seemed an opening in the 
rock, and afforded a view of a dimly lighted grove and fields 
without 

^* You are now,'' said my guide, *^ about to enter the king- 
dom of £vil, that dreaded power whose origin has set so many 
idle brains to work, and given existence to so much impiety 
and folly. Thou mayest bore behold the native seat of all 
those physical and moral plagues by which the state of man 
has been disturbed since first he learned to sin* Tread dose 
behind me, for the spirit that keeps the entrance of the dreary 
region is not always exorable." 

He pointed to a monster with forehead of brass, ears tightly 
plugged, having talons like a kite, and a mouth, whose open 
gulf seemed capable, like that of the ostrich, of devouring every 
substance that came within his reach. Seeing him disposed 
to obstruct my progress, my guide commanded him with furi- 
ous menaces that he should not suffer me to pass, on which he 
at once gave way, and let me enter. 

** That," said my guide, ^* is the fiend Self-will, who keeps 
the entrance of the kingdom, and such is his natural perverse- 
ness that he will sufier none to pass but those who are forbid- 
den." 

Scarcely^had he spoken the words when he was surrounded 
by a crowd of hideous beings, who pressed upon him with the 
eagerness of mendicants soliciting the mercy of a parish officer* 
Amongst these, the foremost were Cant, Ambition, Avarice, 
Slander, and Quackery ; while Luxury, Vanity, and countless 
others came thronging after them. My guide, who was evi- 
dently not displeased to let me see his importance, repressed 
their clamor, and put an end to their importunities by inform- 
ing them in a loud voice 4hat he was this day occupied in lead- 
ing a stranger through the territory, and could hear none of 
their petitions. At this the eyes of all were turned on roe, ex- 
cept those of Cant, which were always directed either up or 
down, except when ho believed that be was unobserved. Am- 
IntiPn eyed me with an envious sneer ; Avarice ^^wuc^tX\ss| 
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pocket; Quackery offerred with a bow to feel my pulse ; and 
Slander whispered that I was a spy. Escaping from the hide- 
ous crowd, I followed my guide, who took me to a hill, whence 
I had a view as new as it was dismal. A dreary plain extend- 
ed far and wide, and seemed covered with a countless mvhi- 
tude of hives, of a prodigious size and a darkish color, in the 
midst of which arose one loftier than the rest, with a hen* 
dred doors, through which a countless swarm of monsters 
were seen issuing and returning with unceasing assiduity. The 
plain itself was covered with the hideous brood ; the air was 
darkened by their flight, and even the lakes and streams with 
which the country was diversified, seemed pregnant with the 
same dismal population. The very light by which the dreary 
landscape was revealed, seemed rather the reflection of some 
noxious exhalation than the pure and healthy lustre of a solar 
day. Here War, with her numerous train of miseries. Siege, 
Slaughter, Plunder, Desolation, Fire, and other deadly minis* 
ters, directed her disastrous flight. There Famine crawled, 
blasting as he went the hopes of Industry, and withering the 
fruitfulness of nature. Here Poverty was seen, attended by 
her servants. Cold, Nakedness, Hunger, Sickness, and Con- 
tempt There Earthquake, Shipwreck, Storm, and a thou- 
sand other violent ministers of Death, were busily pressing on 
their several errands. But it would be vainer to describe a 
scene so multifarious than to paint each separate billow of a 
storm-tossed ocean. Dismayed in soul by such a dreadful sight, 
I turned and prepared to fly, but was prevented by my guide, 
who encouraged me to stay, assuring me that I might rely on 
the most perfect safety ; that it was only on earth these beings 
exerted their malignity, and that I was in far greater danger in 
my own village than even in the gloomy dwelling of their 
monarch. While he was yet speaking, a dense and yellow 
fog overspread the prospect, and, like a veil, obscured the 
greater portion of its horrors, although the busy murmur of the 
malign community still sounded dreadful on my ears, and oc- 
casionally a horrid spectre, magnified in the gloom, swept by 
us on his baneful flight. Taking courage, I consented to ac- 
company my guide to the palace of the monarch (if so dread- 
ful a building could deserve the name). 

^' Here,*' said he, as he descended carefully to the plain, 
*^jou may behold in succession the abodes of all the evils that 
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have ever afflicted, or are now afflicting the various natioiui of 
the eartK.'' 

** You may spare vourself the pain," said I, ** of so labori- 
ous a task as that of explaining to me their various offices. 
Tou need only take that trouble when we pass hives which 
contain the evils of our native isles, for I have always been an 
ardent lover of my country, and would gladly learn the causa 
of her disasters." 

•'* You could not have spoken in better time," replied my 
guide, " for we have just reached the dwelling of one of the 
genuine insular spirits. You may go in and accost him with* 
out fear, for though sanguinary, he is punctilious, and would 
not do you a sudden injury for the world. I will slowly go be* 
fore and see that there is no bar to our advancing." 

The hive which he pointed out was open, and within I could 
discern a being who had the appearance of an old man, with a 
foppish dress.. He stood in the centre of his hive, and seemed 
practising cart and tierce against the air with a drawn swordf 
by way of exercise. There was something peculiarly disa- 
greeable in the sneering pride which sat upon his lips, and the 
hard-featured malice which looked so hideofts under his hoaiv 
locks. His appearance \e(i me doubtful whether he were sot 
dier, bravo, ruffian, gentleman, or barbarian ; and he possessedy 
like the heathen deity called Proteus, the power of changing 
his figure and his manners almost at every instant Some- 
times he appeared a coarse and insolent clown, burly in person* 
and bullying in demeanor; sometimes a dandy, potfU device m 
both ; sometimes a spruce Parisian, clean of muscle and nim- 
ble in attitudes ; sometimes a Yankee, national and techy; 
and sometimes an Irish country gentleman of the old school^ 
ignorant and proud. Now he figured in regimentals, now io a 
civil dress, and once or twice he wore the clerical black, and 
even the female petticoat. The sides of the building around 
him were hung with pistols, swords, American rifles, Wogdensy 
rapiers, knives, cudgels, lances, blunderbusses, broad swordi* 
and other weapons. He seemed luxurious too. His music 
was the sighs of youthful widows, and his drink was the teara 
of orphans newly ruined. On seeing me enter his hive, lie 
bowed with much grace, and offered me one of a caae of pis- 
tols which he carri^ ia his belt, with' something the air of the 

iinperturiNd>le Alcidas. Fiodiog met however, not disposed to 

9* 



accept his invitatioot he replaced the weapon in his belt, and 

•aid: 

«* You seem somewhat perplexed, sir, by the feats you have 
witnessed ; and yet I thought there were few of your countiy- 
men to whom I was unknown. My name is Duel." 

At this word, rage took possession of my breast, and drove 
away all recollection of the horrors by "A^hich I was surrounded. 
Seizing a fragment of rock which lay adjacent, I lifted it on 
high, and threatened to crush him to the earth before me* 

^< Avaunt !" I cried ; *« thou despicable fiend ! the curse of 
tny species, and one of the vilest stains upon the character of 
my unhappy country. Duel ! Plural rather, to judge by the 
variety of thy transformations and the numbers thou hast des- 
tined to untimely death and everlasting woe ! Avaunt, I say ! 
thou ^ho hast no more title to the name of honor, than Lucre- 
tia had to that of chastity. Avaunt! thou deadly opposite to 
charity, who hast set countryman against countryman, and hast 
sown hate and death where nature planted love ! Thou prao- 
tiser upon the folly of the ignorant, the passion of the proud, 
the weakness of the timid, and the selfishness of all mankind. 
Thou destroyer of fireside happiness, thou hardener of the 
heart, and poisoner of the reason, out of my sight, or dread the 
consequences." 

"Lay aside thy most unseemly* weapon," said the spirit, 
^ which is no less idle than it is plebeian. Art thou not meta- 
physical enough to know that there can be no contact be- 
tween that which has parts and that which has none t How- 
ever, you who value yourself upon your principle, and think 
fidelity a virtue, do but hear my history, and judge from the 
success I have already had amongst mankind, whether you 
may not spend your time better than in attempting to dispote 
my progress. 

" I made my first appearance in Egypt, where I was the 
cause, through the quarrel of two Hebrews, of the flight of 
Moses and his consequent deliverance of Israel. Alter this I 
figured in the valley of Terebinth, where I again befriended 
the same people by bringing the braggart Goliath to a i^ame- 
fiil end. For a long time, however, I found but few rotaries; 
neither Romans, Greeks, Jews, Persians, nor indeed any of 
the nations of antiquity would give me permanent encourage- 
ment, no more than do the modems, excepting only tbe £imH 
poMOB and their descendanXa* \<\^^« ^xc«^vi»^^ AhA *' 
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tarr ^tase of the Hksnrtii and their oppoitentav I made ho 
guuAied figure fill about the fifth century of the modem SBrat 
"wheR I found many admirers amongst the mrtions of the north. 
My previous want of success I attribute to my finding no 
patronage amongst ancient kings and governors, for when Ma- 
riuS} GsBsar, and tytfaers refused to have any thing to do with 
me, what favor could I expect from the commonalty 1 With 
the Normans and Saxons I soon became popular, and ere long 
the Germans, Danesi and Franks made laws in my favor. 1 
was not long making my way info Lombardy, and from thence 
into the southern parts of Italy, where I defied for many cen^ 
tunes the power of the Christian Pontiff and his church. In 
.Tain did the councils of Valentin and of Trent denounce me 
as a minion of everlasting evil ; in vain did they cut off from 
the church, as rotten branches, even those who were specta- 
tors of my sacrifices, den3ing Christian burial to the dead, and 
exerting all the authority of religion to exterminate my wor- 
ship. O glorious King, to whom I was indebted for the height 
of power and splendor which I afterwards obtained ! May thy 
laurels flourish unfaded to the end of time ! Great monarch ! 
Crlorious King! worthy of the throne! I mean," he 
added, abating somewhat of his raptures, ** Francis the Firstt 
who was my fervent advocate, who sent, himself, a cartel of 
defiance and the menti par la ^orge to a brother sovereign, and 
was the author of that truly kingly sentiment, that * none but 
B base-bom fellow can endure the lie.' What streams of hu- 
man blood ! what sighs ! what groans ! what desolate hearths ! 
what ruined families ! what animosities ! what malic^, spite 
and hatred ! what hereditary stores of miseries have issued from 
that single sentiment! All Europe caught the flame, and 
•for centuries afterward my altars reeked with human sacrificeA, 
numerous enough to have qifalified me for a seat in the Mex- 
ican paradise. But France for centuries was my seat of go- 
Terament. I have had sixty gentlemen of blood offered up in 
the course of half a year, and once recorded, in the course of 
lialf a score, no fewer than six thousand pardons to survivon. 
In the first eighteen years of the reign of Henri Quatre* 
four thousand gentlemen fell by the sword of honor. Aht 
blessings on the kings I They always were my friendSf 
with one or two contemptible exceptions. The rogue Henri 
was obliged, for form's sake, to make laws against ni6> hul V^ 
lof ed w^iaiuB heart, and privately foiiimift»dL^\ftXVA \i<dii&^ 
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eondenmed, so that on the whole my worship mihei iDcreased 
llHia was diminished, until Louis Quatorze took it into his head 
te put an end to the sport, at the same time that he made the 
canal of Languedoc. The ditch-digging hod-man ! bow dijfl^e^ 
«iit from his chivalrous predecessors. 

^ My first appearance in your islands was after the battle of 
tings, when I began to thrive so well, that, in Elizabeth's 
time, even civil actions were decided by an appeal to my d^ 
vinity. As to your own country, I need not tell you what my 
success was there, nor shall 1 weary you with a further de- 
tail of my adventures, having said enough to convince you 
what a power it is you would oppose. I have indeed to com- 
plain, in common with many another venerable Evil* of the 
present progress of what is called the March of llntellect, 
which has in a great measure banished me from civilized 
society to the back settlements of America, and other places 
•f the kind, as if I were growing old-fashioned and unfit for 
good society. But, adieu ! I hope I have said enough to 
induce you to put in a word for me with your friend of the 
press, whom I behold apf^roaching." 

** Go thy ways," said I, *' for one of the most malignant 

fiends that has ever found admission to the bosoms of my 

countrymen. May the time arrive when they shall learn to 

' shudder at the story of thy triumphs, as at that of the antique 

gladiators. Out, monster!" 

Rejoining my guide, I followed him along the brink of a 
dark, and gloomy river, till we reached a spot whence I heard 
strokes of a sledge. Looking around, I beheld what seemed 
« forge, though still preserving its hive-like shape, in which a 
fligantk figure of most baleful aspect was busy at his work. 
I supposed at first that it was no other than Vulcan, but my 
guide corrected me. 

^ That workshop," said he, ** is the Hive of Disease ; and 
he who works is the fabricator of those noxious pestilences 
whksh have from age to age afflicted the earth. He has late- 
fy, at the desire of the monarch, hammered out a new ioTen- 
tk>n of the happiest description. It resists all influence of 
season, climate, sex, and age, and he warrants it impregna- 
ble to nMdicine as to cheniistry. Though able, the fellow is 
lazy, asd you may behold above the doorway a list of all the 
d^sesflOf Imt have ever issued horn his forge.^ 
** ffbatr' I ezclaimedt ^ ibAte ax« ii^V\M\% %a voiuxf tmam 
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«8 would make even the generic hieada for the commonest fjs» 
terns of nosology. I count not aboTO a dozen.'' 

M No more have erer be^n fabricated herct" replied tli» 
Printer's Devil. ^ The rest are the work of men themselveSf 
and of their appetites." 

We entered next a hivOt where I beheld a sight that f ur« 
prised me more than any thing I had jet seen. 

** What !" I exclaimed ; *^ I thought we should see nothing 
faere but evils, and h^re appears a collection of the fairest vir^ 
tues!" 

♦*Look a little closjer," cried my guide, ♦••and you will be 
undeceived. This is the dwelling of those subtle spiritst 
whose^pait it is to corrupt and overthrow religion. That fig- 
ure which seems mistress of the house, and assumes the bear-* 
Ug of Devotion, is named Hypocrisy ; that other whom at a: 
rough glance you might mistake for 2eal, is no other than Ann- 
bitioD. That is Sloth, who has so disguised herself that she* 
might be taken for Meekness, and where you imagineyou be-^ 
hold Charity, Humility, Hope, Fortitude, Faith, Prudence, and. 
other estimable spirits, you may discern, on a little closer in«^ 
▼estigation, the malign aspects of Yain-glory, Self-love, Pre- 
sumption, Obstinacy, Fanaticism, Pusillanimity, and number- 
less vices equally subtle and insinuating. That figure which 
you see behind is the spirit of False Consciences, and she 
who affects the air and port of Virtue, is that demon nauseous 
in all walks, but in religion utterly disgusting^ I mean False 
Sentiment. But if thou wouldst see the most odious of the 
gang, look yonder, opposite the entrance of the hive, where» 
upon a four-inch bridge across that fearful gulf, there crawls a 
fiend of most loathsome form, in danger every instant of let- 
ting go his hold, and yet too indolent to seek for surer footings 
"It is the fiend Lukewarmness, the most despicable, if not the 
most abhorred of all." 

We entered next the hive of Self-conceit, which was stored 
with perfumes and exotics, bottles of Macassar oil* false 
fronts, wigs, stays, ffots of bear's grease and of matchless 
blacking, carmine, pearl powder^ bk>om of Ninon, seals, rings, 
and watch-guards, more for show than use, in the midst oT 
which strutted a figure which at first I took for a hu(;nan being, 
but discovered on examination that it was wholly eonposed of 
articles of dress. Here I found shoals of third-r^ti^ poets, 
dandies, would-be philosophers^ footoMO^ fiwste«f aingisifv 
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•itistB) actors, and, in a word, tha whole brood of the chSdreii 
ef imagination, high and low. These made such a bahUof 
diat I almost fancied I had got into the Stock Exchanget and 
fled with as much alarm as if this had really been the case. 
We next looked into the hive of tyranny^ adorned with por« 
traits of many a celebrated sovereign, governor, judge, magis- 
trate, parent, schoolmaster, master nianufacturer, drill seijeantf 
and petty officer of law. Indeed, some of the first heads 
that caught my eye were those of governors of charitable in- 
stitutions, and others whose offices seemed rather those of be- 
nevolence and mercy, besides some teachers of music and a 
few dancing masters* The hive was crbwded, moreover, with 
East India directors, placemen, hypocrites, courtezans, and 
parasites, nor can my astonishment be described when I rec- 
ognised amongst the throng many popular leaders, who by their 
imprudence and wrong-headedness had strengthened the canse 
of t3rranny in various ages, and given an air of wantonness and 
insubordination to the most rightful popular claims. 

Next to this was the hive of rebellion, which I found stored 
not only with daggers, pikes, old muskets, pitchforks, swords, 
and other instruments of blood, but also with oppressive lawSf 
despotic ordinances, and other provocatives of insurrection. 
Thus I found the harp of Nero and the bow of Domitiaa 
lying close beside the dagjger of Brutus and the banner of 
Vindex, a circumstance which showed me that a king or a 
minister may often be the busiest rebel in his own dominions. 
Here too I found crowds of libel-mongers, starving news- 
writers, bad sons, scolding wives, insolent servants, idle appren- 
tices, roguish journeymen, play-going clerks, miching school- 
boys, and other characters with whom obedience was no virtue. 
Departing from this hive, we entered one which was crowded 
with sinecurists, pickpockets, burglars, physicians of a certam 
character, book-makers, Irish incumbents, venders of patent 
medicine, officers of exchequer, dealers in virtu, collectors of 
taxes and excise, gamblers, smugglers, piratical book-sellers, 
and their customers, statesmen, borough-mongers, horse-deal- 
ers, bankrupts, insolvent debtors, stock-jobbers, usurers, niock«* 
auctioneers, and countless others. This, as my conductor 
informed me, was the hive of thefl. In that of robbery, wUcb 
lay adjacent, I was surprised to meet, not only the shades of 
jRiedmond O'Hanlon, Rob Roy, Paul Jones, the Jjatian Cacnst 
jod Miab fellows ; but also Napoleon Bonaparte, Alezan^ 
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ibe Great, and others whom it is not lawful for me here to name. 
Of this hive, also, no small portion was occuped by church and 
state. There was one hive called the Hive of Equity, where 
I saw only two pictures of a lord chancellor and his vice, and - 
another called the Hive of Conscience, which was as empty as 
a drum, not having been tenanted, as my companion told me« 
for many centuries. ** What !" 1 exclaimed, ^ was there ever 
a time, then, when conscience was esteemed an evil 1" 

"Formerly," replied my guide, ♦♦when men were solely 
bent on their salvation, she was an inestimable benefit, but 
since they have begun to limit their views and hopes to the ma- 
terial world, she has become, I assure you, an evil of no con- 
temptible degree. By degrees, however, they have learned to 
free themselves from her allegiance, so that as you see her 
occupation now is altogether gone." 

♦* But I observe," continued I, ♦♦ that we have passed a num» 
ber of hives empty as that of conscience. What can have 
reduced them to the state of an Owenite or Southcotonian bar- 
rack ? Or do the evils of earth diminish with the lapse of time 1" 

The spirit laughed. ♦♦ No," he replied, ♦♦ but manners are 
so changed, that what were considered evils by men's ances- 
tors, are regarded in the contrary light by their posterity, and 
the faults of the dark ages are become virtues in our own. 
Those empty hives which you have passed, were then the 
busy abodes of the monastic sins, devotional excess, spiritual 
melancholy, indiscreet austerity, scrupulosity, and other similar 
evils, once busy at mischief in the religious communities of our 
forefathers, but which for a long time have had so little to do, 
that they have petitioned for leave to go and seek their fortune 
among the virtues." 

Nor was my astonishment less when, on entering the hive 
of bigotry, I found it crowded nojt only with uncharitable zealotSi 
and those other children of bitterness to whom we commonly 
apply the term, but also with shoals of persons who were nei- 
ther one thing nor another, and yet were busily employed in 
reviling and persecuting their neighbors, while they talked of 
nothing the whole time but freedom of conscience, &c. This 
sight convinced me that there may be many bigots besides 
canting ones, as there are manv kinds of cant besides that of 
religion. The next hive whica we entered was that of Indo* 
leocet and was crowded with the votaries of that sluggish spirit 
Non9 of ihem, however, worshipped her by Infc ^t^^t "dbud^^v 
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«oine calliog her DitcretioDt some Prudence, others Meehaeaiiy 
^others Humility, some Wisdom, others Peace, some Care of 
Health, some Contentment, but all adoring her with equal sin- 
•cerity, and offering morning hours upon her altar. 

The word ** suicide" over the entrance of the next hive,fiDed 
my mind at once with interest and gloom, but on entering, such 
yms the feasting, drinking, love-making, and diversion I beheld, 
that but for the name upon the entrance I should have called it 
the hive of good living. Of the company some had their 
lieads shattered, others their throats cut, some bore the marks 
-of poison, and some of dagger wounds. Some were distin- 
^ished by enormous paunches, and some had got noses big 
enough for two. My guide explained to me that the number 
of those who actually lay violent hands upon themselves is veir 
small compared with that of the myriads who shorten their 
own days by base indulgences, and pointed out to me a little 
-comer which contained the melancholy groups who were guilty 
of the positive offence. The sound of music in the adjoining 
hive made me curious to explore it. It was crowded wim 
young men and women gaily drest, and lulled with the sound of 
summer winds and of delicious music. Clear fountains played 
in the midst, and vases of flowers filled the air with odor. 
Some walked apart in pairs, some sat and whispered on delight- 
ful couches, some danced, some sung, while others touched 
the harp, the guitar and the piano. On marble pedestals near 
the centre of the hive, appeared the statues of some popular 
poets, and of the blacksmith of Gretna Green. So pleasant 
a company I was sure must be happy, but my guide undeceived 
me, assuring me that underneath all this smiling and sweetness 
there existed such a store of heart-burnings and jealousies, 
coquetry, spleen and satiety that there was not a bosom around 
me but was filled with gall. Passing from the hive of unregu- 
lated love, I entered those of Ambition, Empiricism, Hatred, 
False Philosophy, Revenge, and of False Sensibility, a hive 
which was thronged with a sickening herd of sonneteersf sketch- 
writers, fashionable novelists, and others whose grimaces, ges* 
tures, sighs, forlorn glances, and moping gait gave them rooie 
the appearance of caged monkeys than of human beings. 

But where should I end were I to describe the prodigies ws 
beheld in all the hives which we examined in successioot 
what numbers thronged the dwelling of Deceit ! what muU* 
tildes the hive of Affectation, stufied as it was with puglKstis 
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{KWtSY rhyming algebraist9« sentimental geometricians, ball- 
playing orators, and the like! what shoab of adventurers, 
stock-jobbers, purblind crystallographers (who had died when 
just on the point of discovering the art of making diamonds) 
and other scientific enthusiasts in the hive of Speculation ! 
what brilliant names famous on earth for believing in nothing, 
jn Ihe hive of Superstition showed that they believed too much ! 
By what means could I convey to the reader even a brief idea 
of all the marvellous things we beheld before we reached the 
hive of the monarch 1 the various families of evil which we 
passed, each occupying its own appointed place, and forming 
a community much more harmonious than that of men to 
whom alone they seemed inimicaL The evils of politicians, 
the evils of science, the evils of age, the evils of youth, ladies' 
evils and gentlemen's evils, evils for the poor, and evils for the 
rich, evils for war and evils for peace, town evils and country 
evils, court evils and cottage evils, evils of all classes and con- 
ditions, of air, earth, fire and water, had all their separate hives, 
which we examined in succession. Neither can I pause to 
describe the hive of the king himself. Evil, the sovereign of 
this direful country, the child of Sin and of Freewill, together 
with his ministers Misanthropy and Ingratitude, who occupied 
the jpost of privy-councillors in this great monarchy, and were 
busied on either side of the throne in signing passports for all 
the evils that sought liberty to go on earth, despatching to one 
country Famine, to another Tyranny, to a third Rebellion, to a 
fourth Abundance, to a fifth Fanaticism, to a sixth Infidelity, to 
a seventh Party, and Pestilence to all the world. Amongst 
other petitioners for leave of absence I was amused to observe 
an enormous turtle for the London Tavern, a dice-box for St. 
James's, and a death's head and cross bones for Leadenhall- 
atreet. One or two adventures, however, I encountered, of so 
aingular a nature, that I cannot forbear recording them, how- 
ever anxious I may be to come to a conclusion. In an apart- 
ment of the royal hive called the Hall of Mispronunciation 
(where, by the way, 1 Uiink I saw all the lexicographers that 
overlived) I was accosted by a tall thin figure, with long 
aprawling legs, and a fetter shackling them about the knees. 
^ Well, npy good friend," said I, '* what is your business with 
ADO V* *^ Alas, sir ! be replied, don't you know me ? I thought 
joo were an Irishmao. , I am the foundation of your fortune, 
aad the beginiiing.of your leamioff, lb letter At at the sanio 
You if. ^ ' 10 '^ 
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tiine the firet and the most miaerable of the Alphabet. WiD 
you beg of your countrymen, when you return, to treat me a 
little better than they do, and not suffer that rogue £ to usmp 
my place so indiscriminately, in their rage for what they call 
itiking Englijied ? In former times, the case was direcd^ 
contrary, and they gaye me, I confess, somewhat more than 
my due, for E in those days was not allowed so much as a 
saat to sit upon, a morsel of maat^ or the haat of a fire to 
warm him, but of late your countrymen haye so reyersed the 
case in their zeal to affect the manners of their English con- 
querors, that I am not left so much as a twhle or a cheer fliat I 
can call my own. You will also oblige me by speaking to 
those orators at your bar, debating societies, an^ such places, 
not to put me to such hard duty as they do. Pdt one or them 
out in a sentence, and he is sure to begin A-A-A-A — as if I 
had stolen it from him." 

I promised to remember his petition when I should retorn 
home, and entered a dark and empty ante-chamber, where I 
proposed awaiting the return of my guide, who had demanded 
an audience of the monarch. Scarcely had I taken my seat 
upon a bench which I had nearly stumbled oyer In the datk, 
when a tremendous sound like Uie reyerberation of cannon- 
shots through some dismal cavern, thundered upon my ear. 
Not being desirous to indulge my curiosity at the expense of 
my bones, I stept aside to obserye what would come of all this 
uproar.' Imagine my surprise and horror when I beheld ad- 
vancing from the darkness two human hands of immense size, 
not bearing sweetmeats and refreshments for my use like those 
in the story of the White Mouse, but clenched, in the fashion 
of the prize ring, and seeming to watch their opportunity for 
dealing on each other those terrific strokes which made the 
cavern resound as if to the explosions of artillery. At the first 
sight of such a prodigy my senses almost failed me, and I had 
like to have fallen to the ground through sheer afiright ; but 
reason shortly came to my assistance. They are but two, 
said I, and not of a mind ; so whichever side 1 take we shall 
be three to one ; and even if they join against me as the Jews 
did against Titus, it wiU be but a dead match after all. So 
saying and calling to mind that I had in my boyhood received 
some insight into the manl^ art of self-defence, though long an 
enemy to such hnM nistime, I clenched my fists and ruued 
Mdl/fiiommy hidiliKplfcce,exclauning while I took a spaixnig 
«i(ftiide:— • 
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^ Peacei ho 1 In the king's naine« keep the peace ! What 
tovi dispute disturbs the quiet of this awful regiou ? Metbioka 
there are not so maoj of you that you might not be agreed." 

tjpon this, the fingers of both relaxed, and after what ap- 
peared to be some nmtual deliberation, the hideous phantoms 
approached the spot on which I stood, as if to refer their quar- 
rel to my arbitration : 

** Good friends," said I, in a conciliatory tone, ** what means 
Hub unchristian-like dissension ? To judge by your being Right 
and Left you seem both to have belonged to the same body, 
and allow me to say that it speaks not very well either for you 
or for the head under whom you were brought up, to find you 
thus at strife in a place so lonely, and so void as one might 
suppose of any cause of dispute. Here Charity might be as 
much the child of Necessity as of Inclination." 

^ Well disposed stranger," exclaimed the right hand, after 
waving me an affable salute, with abundance of flourishes and 
ceremony, ** I conclude from your crying peace in the king's 
name that you are a friend to good government and discipline, 
90 that I have not the slightest hesitation in referring the ques- 
tion to your arbitration. What think you ? [Here he clench- 
ed his angers and shook himself in a menacing manner at the 
lefL] This fellow, at this period of time, dares to rise up and 
dispute that right of authority with which the world have in- 
Tested me since the days of Adam. I conjure you, sir, by 
your love for our unrivalled constitutions, by your veneration 
of departed wisdom, by the old oak of Windsor, by the brick 
cubes of St. James's, and by the tapestry of the House of 
Lords, to give me your attention for a while." 

•♦ My honest friend," said I rather bluntly, " you may spare 
your rhetoric, and let me hear the question. If you be right 
you shall have my voice, though your claim be no older than 
a mushroom. If wrong, be assured that the antiquity of your 
plea will be no defence, but rather the contrary, for the longer 
a sinner, the more a sinner. Time cannot make injustice 
reverend, for the hoary wrong is ever the most hideous." 

** With all my heart," replied the right, who began to see he 
had no babe to deal with, and proceeded in a less oratorical 
tone, but still with a great deal of flourish and ceremony. 
** Hear, then, my claims to the autbo|^|^hich I exercise over 
tiiat rebelU4(ki slave. It is a heredi^Hkht which I can trace 
up to the remotest ancestry, And I^^H to your own coop 
Ki^oce whether Nutmeif&titl^ja ^HpuBimu^^^^Swct.^ 
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upmi me a specieB of orecadeiioe in the oonnderetkm of Ibt 
whole human race, let this fellow nrast riae at the end of 
80 many thouaand jeara, when the world se^na, aa I mqr 
aajy almoat on ita hiat legs, to diapnte a daim ao ancient mi 
BO univenalf and which I am determined to maintain aa 
as I have atrength to bend a knuckle. [Here the left filUj 
the middle finger, as much as to say * That for you !'] 
place of honor which has been allotted me, by the conaent of 
all nations, in the courtesies of social life, and even in the 
ceremonies of religion, this upstart wishes to usurp, for Iha 
purpose of carrying confusion and licentiousness into bodi-*.'' 

^ Base tyrant" — cried the left, interrupting him. 

^Crentlemen," said I, **pray be decorous. Good worda» 
Mr. Lefthand. This is the extreme gauche with a witness. 
If this gentleman be overbearing, that is no reason yon ahooU 
be rude. Fie ! fie ! Go on if you please." 

^I only want fair play," cried the left, ^'^and the fellow 
knows it well. I can't write books and make speeches aa he 
can ; but I know what should be done. Reform for evert 
On what does he ground his claim ? — Not on primogeniture* 
I'm sure. There's neither priority of birth or blood between 
us. We are slips of the same stock, so liberty and equality 
for ever, huzza ! Is it not mentioned in praise of Aod, die 
son of Gera, that he used the left hand as well as the right f 
What ! must I toil and drudge to the end of the chapter to 
furnish this fellow with the means of covering all his ftit fin- 
gers with rings and jewels, in order, as he says, to confer dig- 
nity on government and on religion, while I am reduced to 
very skin and bone for want of the absolute necessaries of 
life. What is there in him that he should be ever the master 
and I the servant; he the gentleman and I the clown; he the 
genius and I the dunce 1 Have not I organs, dimensions* 
nails, and fingers, as well as he ? and must I be doomed to 
lead the life of a dog, holding books and papers, carrying 
children, supporting the leaden beads of authors at their desks* 
and such drudgery ; while this, my twin-born brother, leads 
the life of a gentleman, switching a cane by his master's side^ 
or Jbanding young ladies to their carriages, and even obtaining 
the blessings of parliamentary representation, by the privilege 
of showing himself jH^caH of the returning officer at elec* 
tions. But I will d^^ker suffer it, and sindMb talks of 
Jrouckles I am read^^Hm." 

Here, before I c^|rm\^|g||ji^ ^ni<^\^^ ^«<3 ^ Coulof 
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m^ otiber tnewt with so much y9heBMnc6, tfiai the buildii^ 
•hookt the earth trembled, and therocf re-echoed to thipr 
klows as if to claps of thunder. Being a practical admiiier of 
Ae modem political maxim of non-interferencOf I stept aside 
sn ]Order to avoid the meddler's knock. The right hand being 
lat and fleshy from high living, suffered much in the conflict« 
while the left, which though a lean rogue, was wiiy nod mus* 
cular, would infallibly have overcome, had his resources beea 
liqiMil to his agility. Both at length desired a truce ; the one 
fiom pain the other from exhaustion, and resumed the logicalf 
•iliee they were compelled to lay aside the actual combat 

^On what do I ground my claim 1" exclaimed the nght, 
^if I said upon my services alone I might be justified. Who 
lacges the arms and fights the battles of heroes? Who grasped 
the sword of Hector, while you unworthy recreant skulked be- 
Iwid his shield ? Who wields the baton 1 Who guides the pen, 
the pencil, and the chisel ? The pyramids of Egypt, the fiiezo 
-of the Parthenon* the walls of the Vatican, and the libraries 
of JSurope, set forth my claims to honor and esteem, while 
you all this while have little to do but swing at your master's 
side like a pendulum, and leave me all the business of the 
bead to attend to. To say nothing (since you talk of my 
Mivileiges (of all the bribes with which you are enriched b&> 
luod my master's back, iKmI that you too have often come in 
fivA sneaking vote at an election, when a citizen has roguishly 

eup both hands together in a crowd in order to strengthen 
party." 

At this, the left band expanded its fingers in astonishment : 
^jfoti/" he exclaimed — ^^yau wield a sword? You build a 
jpyntmid ? You paint the Vatican ? You cmko a frieze for Mi- 
nerva's temple ? Ah, you are hke other tismkary heroes'^you 
tdaim prabe for the actions of your ancestors which are more 
your sbame than your merit Giving your forefathers their 
•due, let us know what are your own ^pmensions ? Is it in 
Somerset House, or in the sculpture room of the Royal Acade* 
w^fy that we are to look for them? Is it in those monumental 
jrottps where English generals masquerade in Roman toeast 
osid the loe of a modem tar gibes the heel of an anciept Jei- 
^1 Is it in that strange hotch-potch both of design and of 
flMterad, to which you give the namaof Architecture ?" . 

^^ Hear this fellow !" cried the righti Hpriio is so proverbially 

downishf that whenever any compasiioaate oeo^lA aft«k^ 
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being Um forward in good sodelj Aej are tiire to nearrifi- 
cule.'' 

•" Who 18 to be thanked for that r replied the left ^Ylh 
but thoae« who woukl kee^p inatmction out«of mj readi« whib 
tUbj lavidied it on jrou. bat take heed! The eehoolmaaterii 
abroad!" 

^And therefore,'' cried the right, '^ia theachoohrooininan 
uproar, for the scholars have made hdiday.*' 

Much more they said, and of a nature which predudes ths 
posaibilitT of its admission amoimt our decorous anecdotes. 
At length, pluckmg up a heart, I ventured to step forward it 
the risk of being pummelled right and left, and represented to 
them that Concora was the nurse of Happiness, and that no- 
thing could result from coming to blows, where the numben 
were so evenly matched on both sides. 

" So gentlemen," said I, ^ my cordial advice to you is, that 
without more ado you shake each other and be quiet." 

But as it frequently occqps, the attempt to ' pacify the com- 
batants only inflamed their 'tte ainew, and directed it against 
myself. Stroke after stroke Hsounded through the empty hive, 
until the earth trembled to ika centre, and it seemed as if all 
Nature were about to be dissolved and fall to pieces. Almost 
frantic with pain, and fearing insta^ death, I was about to fljr 
and call for help, when a swklen clubge took place, the confu- 
aion ceased, and I found myself aiA in the dark, with a cool 
wind breathing on my forehead, and lying on the rock on which 
Uie spirit Pica first appeared to me. Mj^ sides were aching 
stiU, though I could not say whether from the inequalities of 
the marble, or the punishment inflicted by the bodiless hands. 
Following a grejioh^ which streamed in at a little distance, I 
reached £e entfflffiibf the cavern into which I had penetrated 
on the preceding evening. The morning was fine, the sua 
new risen, and tl^rees alive with singing birds. Prostrating 
myself upon the^lai||| before the cave, I returned thanks to 
Providence for my deliverance firom its dangers, and after 
quenching my thirst with water from the faU, pursued the ^nnd- 
ings of the stream until I reached die shore. The day b^ig 
calm, I easily made myself heard by the fishermen oo the op- 

SMsite shore, and a cot was sent to my assistance. Leaving 
e island, after a tranquil trip across the lake, I gave the Die» 
something for their troablOf and reached home in time for break- 
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Within the last year the annals of our neighborhood hare- 
furnished us with a singular instance of the force of that moral, 
instinct which is so mysteriously interwoven by Providence 
with the inmost faculties of our oalure« and whose internal mo* 
nitioDSf habitual depravity itself has scarce the power wholly ta« 
subdue. 

A man named Hogan dwelt, about twenty years ago, in a. 
small cottage on the by-way leading from the village to the 
common road. The little dwelling has been lately razed to the 
ground by order of the humane proprietor of the soil, in order 
that no vestige might remain of what was once the scene of a 
history so appalling, but long will it be ere the villagers^ as 
they pass the fearful spot, shall cease .to point out its site 
amongst the trees« and shudder at the recollections it recals. 
It was the birth-place» as well as the inheritance, of the indi- 
vidual already named. He was the child of parents situated 
comfortably, considering their rank in life, and received aa 
education somewhat superior to that which usually falls to the 
lot of a peasant's child. Well skilled in such rudiments of 
knowledge as were taught in the neighboring village schooU 
instructed in his moral and religious obligations, and even for 
a time apparently exact in their fulfilment, he was looked upon 
in his boyhood almost as an ornament to the simple neighbor- 
hood, and mothers and instructors used his name when they 
would stimulate their pupils to good conduct Romance and 
poetry, in their happiest hours of invention, have never present-^ 
ed to the mind a sweeter subject of contemplation than the 
memory of a well-spent childhood, and the humble can feel it 
as well as the most cultivated. The subject of our narrative waa 
not studious merely from the want of social sympathvt norfgentle^ 
merely from deficiency of natural spirit He danced seldom, but 
none danced better. He talked Utile, but none more to the pur-- 
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poee. He did not often mix with company, but when he did 
oe was the life and joy of the little society in which he moved. 

It is not all at once that the human mind can pass from a 
life so blameless and so tranquil as we have described to ac- 
tions like that which has made the name of the unfortunate Ho- 
gan a sound of warning in our neighborhood. The death of his 
parents^ and in particular of his mother, a decent, pious womany 
was the first apparent occasion of the change which was after^ 
wards observed in the manners of their son. He was ofieoer 
seen at fairs and markets than his business made it necessvyr 
and he did not now return as he was wont alter noon, when the 
business of an Irish fair is over, and its pleasures and its pains 
begin. The spendthriH, who finds poverty and woe amid the 
splendor and abundance o( a capital, might see in|the fate of 
this humble cottager, an exact reflection of the history of hi9 
own fortunes. At first, it was but sociaBility and kindness 
&at led him to loiter in the fair, and spend a trifle in compli- 
ment to the neighbor with whom he had bought or sold. By de* 
grees, the tent, the dance, and even at length he fight, (the hM 
glory of an Irish peasant) began to have their charms, and what 
was at first amnsement became, in a short time, passion. The 
change of charac?^ did not even terminate here. As poverty 
came on apace, a tinge of mingled gloom and recklessness of 
^^ mind (alarming symptom of internal ruin) began to mingle 
with his wild and hair-brained gaiety. The more moderate be- 
gan to shun his company, and the unhappy wretch grew des- 
perate. He drank, gamed, swore, delivered himself up to all 
the bestial excesses of vulgar dissipation, and became at length 
the scoff and pity of the adjoining village. 

Even here the unhappy Hogan did not arrest his downwatfd 
progress into ill. Seldom before was our lonely neighborhood 
defiled by such instances of depravity as ere long became habit* 
ual with him and his accomplices. The decent cottagers and 
fanners in the vicinity began to complain of pilfered turf rickst 
and potato pits, of broken paddqcks and sheep-walks invaded 
in the night, and even of cows and horses stolen, without the 
possibility of their discovering by whom the mischief was e^ 
fected. The deed, however, by which the evil progress of this 
miserable being was brought to a consummation, was of a nt* 
ture far more heinous. 

Near a grove of fir, at a little distance from die viUage, stood 
a lonesome house wWe dwdl ^sxv^^ed Udy^ supposed to bo 
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wetlthyt and eonficBng so far in the peaeeaUe and honest char- 
acter of the neighboi^ood thftt she did not eyen keep a male 
domestip for the securitj of her house. She was Jaad and 
charitable, attentive to the poor and sick, and exceedingly be- 
loved by all around her. There was, in particular, one old 
beggar-man, whom, though surly and abusive in his demeanoTf 
she had for many years suppKed with victuals, which he sat 
and ate upon the steps of her hall door. It was her unfailing 
practice when her daily meals were ended, to fill a plate for her 
sturdy pensioner, and take it to him with her own hands as be 
basked in the evening sunshine at her porch, or sought refuoe 
from the winter cold by her kitchen fire. Often had Hogan, in 
his earlier days, remarked the figure of the aged mendicant 
sitting on the steps ; beheld the green hall door open, the ven- 
erable lady appear, discharge her charitable ofiice, exchange a 
laugh or jest with rough oldTamon, and leave him to enjoy the 
surplus of her abundance. Often, as he passed the little lawn 
where he witnessed the quiet scene, did he admire Mrs. Maun- 
sePs charity, and would fancy he saw her guardian angel smiling 
on the act. 

One evening, Tamon was unusually surly and, indeed, inso- 
lent to his benefactress. He called her abusive names, and 
found fault with his dinner, which he flung contemptuously to 
his dog. Pitying the poor creature's infirmity, yet not disposed 
to encourage his insolence, Mrs. Maunsel told him, for his 
pains, he might go without a dinner on the following day. 
Custom, it is said, creates a right, as it can create a law. The 
beggar defied and dared her to keep her word. Finding, how- 
ever, on the following day that she could be resolute as she 
was kindly, he went away, uttering a thousand threats, shaking 
his long stafi^, and vowing vengeance as deep as ever his grati- 
tude had been before. Some persons who were present re- 
proved hiip for his insolent passion, and did not fail to keep hi* 
menaces in mind. 

It happened that, for some weeks before, the memory of the 
old hdy at the fir-grove had occurred to the mind of Hogan« 
with emotions widely difierent from those with which he had 
once regarded her at his return from labor or from schooL 
The ruffians who were now almost his sole associates, had yet 
orach difficulty in inciting him to join them in an attemprbpon 
the bouse, on the very night on whk^h the aged beggar-oiaa 
refiiaed a ^nner* Stimulated by want» and by the threats 
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«iid taunts of those haidened wretcheit k conaeiited to iC' 
•company the gang, but on the understanding that no vkdenes 
should be offered to any individuaL They proceeded, afier 
dusk, to accomplish their detestable mission. The unhappy 
Hogan never until now had even an idea of the anzietjof 
mind which attends the commission of heinous crime. He 
•feared the hardened character of his associatest and not witb- 
-out cause. 

It was already midnight when they entered the grove of fin 
that screened the dwelling from the westerly blast So for was 
its mild proprietress from apprehending anything like danger 
that she had given permission to her maid, the only servant in 
the house, to spend the night at a neighborinff wake. Having 
fastened the doors and windows, she retired to her sleeping 
chamber performed with a tranquil mind her customary devo* 
tions, and having extinguished the light lay down to rest. She 
was awoke from a quiet sleep by the stealthy sounds of feet 
upon the landing-place outside her chamber door. Without 
losing an instant she advanced to the stair head and demanded 
who was there ? The ruffians rushed upon her, but, possess- 
ing both strength of mind and bodily energy, she resisted with 
her utmost force, while she endeavored with the loudest shrieks 
to alarm the inmates of the distant cottages. Perplexed and 
irritated, the inhuman monsters disregarded the compact they 
had made at setting out, and the unhappy lady fell a victim to 
their atrocious passions and her own ressolution. 

But who can describe the condition of the wretched Hogan's 
mind when he learned (for he had been left without as a kind 
of sentinel) that the enormities of the night, already sufficiently 
hideous, had been sealed b^ murder ? Stunned by the news, 
it appeared to him for the mstant as if till now he had led an 
innocent life, and this was his first step in actual crime. A 
burning weight seemed to be laid upon his braii^ his sight grew 
dizzy, and he suffered himself to be hurried along by his com-' 
panions, without the power of uttering a word, or directing his 
mind to a single thought but one. There was no resource for 
safety now but that of instant flight. Their booty, even waon 
ample than they had anticipated, supplied them with abundant 
means ; and before any effectual step could t>e taken for their 
apprehension they were all beyond the reach of the laws which 
Ih^ had viokted. 

It was nott however, to the promptitude of dieir ffight dbsl 
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they were altogether indebted for their safety. Old Tamoii, 
retamiag to the hovel io which he lived, began to regret his 
ungrateful passion, to remember the benefits of his gentle pat- 
roness, and to reproach himself for having yielded to his coarse 
infirmity. 

After spending a sleepless night, upon his couch of straw, 
disturbed by hideous dreams and causeless fears, he arose at 
day-break, and taking his staff, departed for the grove, im- 
patient for a reconciliation. How great was his surprise to 
find the kitchen window broke and the door wide open at 
that early hour ! We will not follow him through the fearful 
detail of his discoveries. Let it be enough to say, that pale, 
trembling, and affrighted, he was found in the act of rushing 
from the house by the maid returning from the wake, with 
some of her companions, who remembered with her the quar- 
rel of the preceding evening, and the menaces with which it 
had terminated. Tbe beggar was apprehended, examined, 
and committed to the county gaol. The circumstances were 
considered to constitute irresistible evidence, and the unhappy 
old man was formally executed near the scene on which the 
crime had been committed. 

The tidings of this horrible injustice reached Hogan, in 
America. His portion of the abominable spoils had enabled 
him to settle himseH in a respectable little shop or store^ as it 
is there denominated*, where he managed a thriving trade for 
several years, the principal portion of his profit being amongst 
the eroigranta and descendants of emigrants from bis native 
isiOfl who had become settled in his neighborhood. 

One of his customers, not long arrived, in speaking to 
another, of some event which had taken place in our neigh- 
borhood, by way of fixing the period of its occurrence, saidy 
** it had taken place exactly in that year in which old Tamon, 
the bucaugk, was hanged for the murder of Mrs* Maunsell of 
the CJrove.*' 

It was well for Hogan, that the small green blind which cur- 
tained the railing of his little office prevented either of the 
speakers from observing his confusion. These tidings, while 
tb^ established his security, added ten-fold to the pangs of his 
remorae. A second murder only now revealed ! His former 
agoaies,not yet extinct, though somewhat stilled by timeand con- 
stant babit» retumed upon him now with more than all their early 
vicriaooe. The sense of unrequited justice weighed u!(ogl\na 
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iiiiDd««Dd filled it with a dull and barren gloom. Sonoe mimtb 
rolled by, and he sought, in a fervent appeal to religion, a i^ 
fuge from the dreadful state of mind in which he lived. Iirt 
repentance without restitution is an idle word ; hie eflbrtif 
tiiough thej revealed to him more fully the extent of his tnsi* 
gressioOf could not quell the torments of an outraged coo- 
acience. Whether he walked, slept, ate, or drank, the diei^ 
ful figures of the innocent victims seemed to glide before \m 
eves, and a forewarning of judgmeut dwelt upon bis heaft 
However he strove to employ his mind about the afiUn of oh 
dinarv life, and to take an active interest in those aabjedi 
which amused his acquaintances, his thoughts would invarii^ 
bly revert to the Fir Grove, and to the awful tragedy which i( 
commemorated. 

Drawn by an impulse unaccountable as it was poweifnl, to 
the very spot with which all his misery was associated, the 
wretched Hogan disposed of his little trans- Atlantic posssi* 
sion, and returned to his home towards the close of the nrece* 
ding autumn, after an exile of more than twenty years. It w» 
a bright harvest moon when he reached the village ; and with- 
out pausing to make himself known to a single acquaintaocsi 
he inmiediately proceeded in the direction of the Grove, feel- 
ing a relief in the thought that now at least he had it in hil 
power to make some compensation to the violated justice of 
Ids country. The house was still uninhabited ; but the 8U^ 
rounding lands were richly cultivated, and the garden tended 
with as nice a care as in the lifetime of its kind proprietresi> 
After surveying with a singular intensity of interest too scene 
which he had so much reason to remember, he went to his 
own cottage, which was now in the possession of a relative. 
Being readily recognised and welcomed by bis kinsman^ he 
obtained from him a most minute detail of all the circumstan- 
ces attending the trial and execution of the innocent nyendi- 
cant On the following morning he arose early, and went to 
view the spot on which the poor old man had expiated so se- 
Terely his hasty fit of anger. More than a month was spent 
in thus dallying with his internal torturer, and inquiring with 
the intensest interest into every trivial fact connected with tte 
miserable event, to him the most engrossing in all historic 
Ftoquently, in moments of acute remorse, when alone at bm» 
ni||^, he determined that another sun should not go down s* 
^jocret; but with the moniing Garae fears of sarthljrpHK 
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kkmenti and of earthly dbgracei which gained for the time an 
ftaoendeacy above his deeper though more distant terrors. 
Alas ! how few of us are not children in this respect ! how few 
possess the power of mind necessary to enable them to fuUjr 
estimate the difference between days that are numbered and 
days innumerable ! Thus loitering and undecided, he lived 
from day to day, torn by remorse, yet fearful of ignominy* now 
taking his hat with the view of delivering himself up to a neigh- 
boring roagbtrate, and now returning from the very door of the 
fuDCtionary, repelled by a sudden failure of the nerves at tfat 
immediate view of death. 

One morning, after spending a night of horrible anxiety, the 
conscience-stricken man arose at day-break, and prayed with 
floods of tears that heaven might illumine his mind in its per- 
plexity, and give him firmness to act the part which lie felt was 
required of him by justice. Somewhat relieved by thus unbur- 
thening his soul, he walked out into a neighboring burial- 
ground, where, as if to familiarise his mind to the thoughts of 
death, he was accustomed to spend a considerable portion of 
his time. The morning was still and fine ; some cattle browsed 
amongst the graves, and the wood quests cooed in the boughs 
of the thick elms that screened the solemn scene of death. 
The wretched Hogan, filled with thoughts of gloom and of 
uncertainty, perused the inscriptions on the humble tombstoneSy 
and envied the repose of every mouldering corse beneath the 
sod. On a sudden, a man sprang over the church-yard walli 
and ran with the speed of terror by the spot on which be stood. 
Immediately after voices were heard, exclaiming, *' Stop him ! 
stop him !" and two or three countrymen vaulted into the bu- 
ryiog-ground. Conscious of hidden guilt, the unhappy Hogan 
staited, and fled involuntarily with his utmost force. He was 
pursued and seized. 

** I have him !" cried the peasant who first laid hand upon 
his coUar. '* Ah ! scoundrel, youMl see Van Dieman's Land 
for this ! We'll tache you to break paddocks in the night an' 
to be sheep stalin'." 

^ Well done, Tom !*' cried a red faced farmer, whose com* 
fortable proportions did not allow him to keep pace with his 
servants in the chace, *^ Tou rascal, where's my sheep ? Eh, 
Tom — what — ^where's the thief t — this is not he.*' 

** I am the man," said Hogan, pale as deathi but with a 
y4Hce that sounded hoUow in its firmness. 
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** Tou !'' cried the feraier, ** you are not the sheep stealer." 

^ I am not the man that stole your sheep,^' replied Hogao, 

but I am one of the men who murdered Mrs. Maunsel of the 

Grove, for which Tamon, the old beggarman, was hanged un- 

justiy.'* 

This stunning intelligence was received by the group with 
wonder and dismay. The disclosure of his secret, howevert 
appeared to have removed much of the load which lay upoa 
Ate mind of Hogan, and in the following autumn he suffered, 
with less anxiety than he had feh in its remote contemplatioo, 
the punishment which the law awarded to his offence. 
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THE SUN-STROKE. 



O matter and tmpertinency mix*d ! 
Reason in madness ! 

Shakispiaei. 

During the height of the disturbances of oinety-eighty our 
neighborhood remained almost free from those scenes of vio- 
lenqe by which the face of the island was disfigured in other 
places. On one occasiout however, and, as it happened, a 
joyous one, the glimmer of the bayonet was seen amongst its 
peaceful groves. 

A handsome white washed cottage, retiring a little from the 
common road, was tenanted by a family of the name of Ren- 
nisson. A work shop close adjoining, together with a num* 
ber of new and old ploughs, spade trees, spars of unhewn tim- 
ber, and heaps of shavings strewed about the yard, indicated 
the caUing of the possessor, who is still the greatest carpenter 
in the neighborhood of the village. His son £dmond, a hand* 
some lad, had been for several months contracted to the daugh- 
ter of a comfortable ** dealing man," in the street, and the fam- 
ilies were so much liked that the whole village took an interest 
in the union. If happiness be the end of wisdom, ^ilosophen 
had no advantage over these village tradespeople. With enough 
to screen them from the asperities of life, without attaching 
them to a world which they were not created to love, their days 
flowed cheerily along, undisturbed by ambition, and unchilled 
by fear. 

One circumstance alone had occurred for many years to 
cast a gloom over the domestic pleasures of the tranquil circle. 
£dmond Renisson had a twin brother named Lewis, so exact- 
ly resembling him in countenance and figure, that they might 
be called the Dromios of the place. Both were handsomey 
both graceful, and equally versed in all the accomplishments 
ofthw rank ; both well instructed in the c\ia\OTnni:^ '«^i&K& ^ 
rustic idiicKfoOf and both attached to eaidi o^lBAii ^^ir&k^^^n&r 
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trenexeaediiig the natural love of brothtn. IfoMwaia 
corvactedt tlie other wept with him ; if one were aick* the other 
watdied unceadingly bj his bed ; if ooe were abaentt the other 
loolied but half alive : in eveiything their joys and troubles 
were divided by the truest syropathjt nor did friendship look 
leas lovely in these humble young artisans than in spints the 
moat divinely wrought, and filled with all the wealth of intel- 
leetiml knowledge. 

m Their characters, however,even from their early years, began 
to take a different course. Edraond, the first4M>ni of the two, 
was distingaished by the common boyish giddiness and fro - 
waidness of spirit, although manifesting rather 

The taints of Uberty, 

The flash and ont-break of a fiery mind, 

than positive vice, and was the greater favorite amoDjnt the 
young and gay. Lewis, on the contrary, was thoughtful and 
gentle, and given to piety, for which he mcurred no little share 
of the jests and mirth of his more volatile companions. 'While 
Edmond sported the hours away at the dance or ball-alley, his 
brother would remain in the chamber of some valetudiDarJaa 
relative, reading a solid book, or talking on some practical 
subjects. It thus happened that both had their admirers, and 
eoually numerous; the elder winning the suffrages oftiiose 
wno were only intent on the enjoyment of life, Uie younger 
ffaining the love and the esteem of those whom tiine had made 
nmiliar with its infirmities. 

How often do we see the scourge of affliction pass ham- 
less over the heads of those who are only busy on their own 
selfish affections and enjoyments, while it will fall heavily on 
others whose days are devoted to the interests of their fellow- 
men ! Religion has explained to us the mystery, and yet we 
sigh when the instance is presented to our view. It happened 
one day that Lewis slept in a field behind their house during 
several hours, with the noontide fervor of a July sun beating 
fiill on his unshaded figure. His brother, returning from a 
neigjhboring fair, found him lying on the grass, and woke him 
api when he complained of headach, and returned to the house 
onwelL The medical man, whose assistance was procured by 
M half guinea fee, pronounced it a cot^ de wkU^ or sun-strdLe, 
Mod Ae disorder ran its uaua\ co>n«e* \j«%viik t^nwi^ted^ and 
Meined for about a month the aamA aa «H«t. 
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One day, old Renisson, raising his eyes as he was at workt 
encountered those of his younger son, which were fixed upon 
faim with a singular expression. In some time aflerwardst 
happening to look up again, he was surprised by the same ap- 
pearance, and said, returning the stare with interest : — 

** Is it any thing that would be ailin' you, Lewy }^ 

No answer. 

^* What ails you, I tell you ? What makes you be lodiin' at 
me that way ?" 

Still Lewy made no reply, but continued the same singular 
^ze. 

You're a dhroll boy, so you are," said the carpenter, resum- 
ing his work, and taking no further notice of the circumstance. 
At dinner, however, and at supper, the same thing occarred* 
until at length it was so often repeated during seyeral dayst 
that the old man began to lose patience. 

" Don't be lookin' at me that way, I tell you," he said r " do 
jrou hear me again? For what do you be lookin' at me?" 

Lewy, howerer, still appeared to take no notice of these ad- 
monitions, until at length, after the rough manner of cottagers^ 
his father had recourse to the cane, in order to compel him to 
desist. Soon after others peculiarities began to appear in the 
conduct of the youth, which indicated some fast approaching 
mental ruin. At meals, the presence of a stranger would pre^ 
vent his eating a morsel, and, even with the family, when 
pressed to his food, he would desist altogether. His mother 
about this time fell ill and died. Lewis, during the course of 
her death-sickness, showed a surprising absence of mind, and 
the only sign by which the family could perceive that he wa» 
anywise conscious of their affliction, occurred on the morning 
of the poor woman's demise ; when on hearing it announced,. 
he took his hat, and would have left the house, had he not been 
prevented by force. Not many weeks elapsed before he broke 
oat into fits of furious madness, which ended in tranquil but 
confirmed idiotcy. 

Enough remained however to show that the disease, to 
vhose assaults the reason yielded, had not trespassed on the 
province of affection. Unable to work or read, his chief occu- 
pation was that of nursing an infant sister, whom he guarded 
mth more than maternal assiduity. It was a cruel amusement 
to some of his old companions to observe the rage with which 
^ Cracked Lewy" would shake his fist and stamp when the 
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alightest insQlt or abooyance was offered to the baby. ^ Iswj 
can't go. Lewy roust mlod the child," was his coostant ex- 
cuse when any of his family sought to draw him from the 
house, ia order to engage his attention with such cheerfri 
scenes and sports as seemed to them best calculated to restois 
a healthier tone of thought. 

This affection, aided by the instinct of natural lovOf and 
heightened by pity endeared the poor idiot more than erer to 
his relatives ; and as is generally the case in Irelandy a sKgfat 
offered by a stranger in this quarter was much more keenly 
felt by any of his family than when directed against them* 
selves. 

But there is one event related in the village which still mora 
strikingly manifests the power of the heart, even when the rea- 
son is no longer capable of aiding it in the choice of good and 
evil. One morning, on arising from his body Edmond Bonis* 
son went as usual to inspect their little field, from which, with 
consternation, he missed their only cow. Acquainting his fam* 
ily with their mischance, he started immediately in pursnitf 
carrying with him a favorite dog which unfortunately had been 
tied up at the time when the robbery was committed. Hs 
did not return till late on the following evening, and when ha 
did he brought the cow. He entertained the family a good 
deal by his account of the many adventures which had distin- 
guished his brief expedition. The night, he said, he had 
passed in the mountains, where he saw and narrowly escaped 
some parties of the rebels, and his cow he had found quietly 
grazing that morning in a gentleman's park. On his applying 
for his property, the gentleman, who happened to be with bii 
men, and was a good natured cheerful man, informed Edmond 
that he had purchased her that very morning at a fair, and 
showed a natural degree of reluctance to k^se his bargain* 
At Benisson's desire, however, he sent the cow to the villags 
by a herdsman, in order to ascertain the truth of die young 
man's story. This was easily made to appear on their arrival 
in the village, and after partaking of some refreshment with 
the family, the herdsman left the cow and took his leave. 

Soon after this transaction, the wedding of Edmond, the 
Joyous event already spoken of, was fixed for a certain day* 
The landlord of their little holding, who bad always taken the 
kindest interest in their affairs, insisted on having the maniags 
iake pbce at his own house, where he was to give a least to 
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almost all the inhabitants of the village in honor of Ihe occa« 
sion* At an early hour a group of young men and women 
assembled before the residence of the bride, the former deco* 
rated with ribands and 'kerehiefs of the gayest' colors, the 
latter dressed in white, and bearing baskets of flowers, which 
they scattered on the nuptial path. Moving to the sound of 
mirthful music, the gay procession took the way leading to 
the demesne of their generous patron, leaving few behind them 
in the village, young or old. 

Life seldom ofiers us a scene of joy which contains not an 
ingredient of its opposite, or a spectacle of virtue without 
some qualifying stroke of evil to remind us of our frailty. 
Amongst the youths who mingled most frequently in those 
sports, whore £dmond Renissonwas commonly tiiumphant,' 
t6ere was one, named Guare, a spiteful and malicious lad, who 
had been from his very childhood remarkable for his envious 
and quarrelsome disposition, for his idle, drunken habits, and 
for many other evil qualities. To Edmond Renisson he had 
long conceived a peculiar hatred, as well occasioned by. the 
superior dexterity of the latter at their rustic exercbes, as by a 
natural malignity of heart. This detestable feeling was carried 
to its heisht on Edmond^s suit to Mary Fitzgerald, who had 
rejected Uuare more than once without hesitation. For many 
weeks after the marriage had been arranged, he absented him* 
•elf from the customary meetings of the villagers, and brood* 
ed in secret over the boiling venom of his heart, inflamed by 
hate and disappointment. The mortification to his own pride» 
and the sight of happiness in a quarter where bis hate was 
fixed, were the stings that pierced the bosom of this worthless 
being. The merry sounds of preparation for the coming fete 
were discord to his jealous ear, and he sauntered at evening 
through the pleasant village, like a fiend astray among the in** 
aoeent. 

On the evening previous to that appointed for the maniagOt 
as he loitered along the road in the neighborhood of the high* 
way, the following notice posted against an elm tree near the 
eroas road attracted his attention. 

. ** Whkreas, on the night of the 6th instant, between the 
boars of twelve and one o'clock, a number of men having 
di«r faces blackened, and provided with fire arms and other 
KPeapoDtt did burglariously enter the dwelling house of Thomas 
Hwon of fte Commons near % and Ihera i»sitlMGL<a& 
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wOfuDykill and murder the nid HaIllol^ he bring at tkit tm 
in the emploj of bia Hajeatj's Government aa a ConatiUe 

of . 

^ A Reward of One Hundred Pounds is hereby offisred and 
will be given to any person or persons who shall give such in* 
formation, private or otherwise* as may lead to the detection of 
the persons or any of the persons, concerned in the said ouir* 
der." 

Signed, &c. 

A horrible design suggested itself to the mind of Guare the 
instant he perused these words. He remembered that the 
night specified was the very one which Edmond Renisson had 
spent in the mountains in pursuit of his cow. No sooner had 
it fully presented itself to his mind, than it was embraced and 
put in execution. A wretch more ready and not less destitute 
of principle than himself was made the confidant of his detest- 
able scheme, and readily consented to take a share in its guilt 
and its advantages. 

On the morning of the bridal, as Lewis, who had been left 
at home to take care of the house, was playing with the infant 
in the sunshine, he was startled by observing the glitter of 
gun-barrels and the blaze of the dreaded scarlet amongst jho 
boughs of the elm row which lines a portion of the street 
They halted before the door of Renisson's house, and a corpo- 
ral, who commanded the party, advanced to Lewis and con- 
templated his figure with much attention. We have already 
spoken of the singular resemblance that existed between the 
brother twins. The corporal, i^er referring to a paper in his 
hand and seeming to compare the idiot's appearance with its 
contents, addressed him bluntly. 

** Tour name is Renisson, friend ?" 

•* Aih, a yeh 1" 

** Come, come, your name is Renisson, Edmond Renissoni 
is it not? What do you stare at? Have 1 got three heads 
upon me ?" 

" Aih ?" 

** iit^i J^ ' Is that all you have got to say. , Come along, 
I'll bnngyou where you shall be taught to cry aih, and ah, ^mA 
oh, too, before we have done with you." 

" Lewy can't go. Lewy must mind the child.'* 

«* Come, come, you know^ttat will never do with me. Teas 
dmt brat some of ye into the cradtp, and shut t(ie door. Ajfb 
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shake your fist and grin. We're up to all that sort o' thins 
you know. Gome along* my tulip. Handcuff that fellow, and 
bring him away." 

Overpowered by numbers, the afflicted idiot was conducted 
from the village, and conveyed in the direction of the high road. 
After traveUing several miles through a flat and boggy coun- 
try, they arrived in a half-burnt and miserable-looking hamlet, 
which was crowded with soldiers and country people, and 
clamorous as a rookery. It had the misfortune to constitute 
at the time one of those dreadful military courts at which a 
semblance of justice was used, as if to heighten the horrors of 
the certain cruelty which followed its judgments. In one di* 
rection the sight of the loaded gibbet, in another the shrieks or 
groans arising from the horrible triangle, or still more pitiful 
the sound of the rending lash upon the naked back of the si- 
lent sufferer ; these, and the view of the unburied corpse on 
the road side, gave fearful evidence of the presence of civil 
discord in the land. Whether it was that the strangeness of 
the situation had produced a strong effect upon the glimmering 
of reason left him, and lighted it up for a time into a more 
than ordinary brightness, it is certain that Lewis, when brought 
before the court, had more the appearance of a rational man 
than when the soldiers found him with the infant before the 
door of his paternal dwelling. By the order of examination 
which was instituted, and the questions which were put, he was 
able to to understand that they mistook him for his brother £d- 
mond ; nor did he undeceive them. They had received se- 
cret information of his being one of a party who had been 
guilty of a nocturnal outrage at some distance from his place 
of residence. The witness who had been suborned by Guare, 
and whose slight acquaintance with the brothers readily led 
him into real error, deposed as well to the identity as to the 
guilt of Lewis. The idiot, though he understood the mistake, 
did not seek to undeceive them. He was sentenced to be 
flogged to death at the triangle. Still silent, he suffered him- 
self to be led away toward the spot where this dreadful sen- 
tense was ot be put in execution. 

In the mean time all was life at Edmond's wedding. Ta- 
bles for the feast were laid upon the green before their patron's 
door, and the violin and bagpipe save animation to the banquet. 
The priest had now arriv^, and all was ready for the nuptial 
ceremiMiy. Standing on the green, amid a circle of youoii^ 
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fiMDdft the bridegrooniy in bis gay attire, awiited tbeanivalef 
the mesfenger, who was to summon him to the house. At 
this instant a peasant was seen running wilh all his speed froa 
fbe entrance of the demesne. On seemg Edmoiidt be bv- 
ried towards him, exclaiming — 

^ Oh, Misther Renisson ! Lewj !" 

** What of him ?" said Edmond, startled bj the apprebensioB 
of some sudden accident 

^ Carried off by the sogers ! heighst away for a nhei before 
my face ! Sure I seen the corporal makin' up to him an* aiia' 
bim was it Edmond Renisson he had there t an' when be made 
'em no answer they heighst him away with them, to te cooit" 

Without waiting to hear more, Edmond rushed fimn dw 
■ceiie of mirth, and, followed by the peasant, pursued a shcHt 
cut across the fields which led to his own house. Lewis was 
not there, and the appearance of the child forsaken by its ten- 
der guardian sufficiently manifested the truth of the peasant's 
tale. Judging, from the direction which the military had taken, 
in what place he should be likely to find him, Edmond instant- 
ly lefl the village and hastened with his utmost speod in die di- 
rection of the hamlet in which the court martial held its sittings. 

The poor idiot, in the mean time, was conducted to the dread- 
ful triangle, where he suffered the men in silence to lay bare 
his shoulders, while the drummer, with many jests, prepared 
his instrument of torture. 

^ A fine clean skin it is, and fit for a gentleman's band-wri- 
ting. Gome, lad, let's see a little more o' the parchment 111 
set you a copy of strokes, though I dare say you'd prefer run- 
ning-hand at the present moment Tie up lus bands* Nev- 
er fear, lad, 'twill be all one at supper." 

At this instant a cry of ** Stop ! stop !" was heard at a dis- 
tance. Lewy, who knew his brother's voice, turned pale as t 
corpse. In a moment Edmond was amid the group. 

^* Let him go !" he exclaimed, as soon as he could muster 
breath, — ^''you have taken the wrong man; I am Edmond 
Renisson." 

The exact resemblance between both the brothers, observa* 
Ue even in circumstances so different, struck all the behddert 
with astonishment The execution of the sentence was sue* 
ponded, while the brothers were reconducted to the coart» aod 
the mistake explained. The witness, on whose teatimon; 
jenteooe bad been passed on Lewis, was reproduced, and 
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Bd coDfounded at the sight of Edmond ; he penifted 
ver in his former evidence, and the judges readily admit- 
At the mistake as to identity was not material, provided 
icts sworn against the idiot could still be proved against 
"Other. EdoQond, being called upon for his defence, ac« 
;ed clearly for his absence from home on the night inques- 
and referred for a corroboration of his statement to the 
eman in whose possession he had found the cow. It is 
ecessary to enter into a full detail of the manner in which 
nnocence of the accused was made to appear, and the 
herous conspiracy brought home to the accusers. Even 
Me disastrous times, the love of justice, not wholly extiii- 
ledf exerted its influence, and the Renissons were imme* 
ly liberated, while the perjured Guare and his associate 
transmitted to the county prison, to await the consequen- 
»f their perfidy. On arriving in the village, Edmond, who 
i obtain from. Lewis no explanation of his extraordinary 
ce, wished that be should accompany him to the bridal 
, in order to satisfy his family that no harm had happened 
im. But this the aflecttonate idiot resolutely declinedt 
ig the same answer, and in the same tone as he had to the 
oral — 
Lewy cant go— Lewy must mind the child !" 
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What '11 yoa lay its a lie ? 

Complete Songsteb. 

Near the foot of a hill which screened his cottage from the 
sharp Atlantic winds, dwelt Captain Bounce, one of the great- 
est men in Ireland, and a character so purely national that it is 
hard to conceive how he came to lack the Hibernian M* or O*. 
Some genealogists, indeed, assert that the family have a claim 
to the patronymic expletive, and ought to be called O'Bounoe, 
an assertion which they ground upon the following incident:— 

Some years ago, a distant member of the fiimily being ia 
pecuniary affliction, was necessitated to accept theoffi^of 
deputy sheriff, tmigo/tm, hangman, in his native counfy. & 
happened in one instance, that in the act of fhstening the in- 
dissoluble tie, that the cap fell off by which the finishers of Ae 
law were obliged in uncivilized places to keep their identity 
concealed, and the victim recognised an old friend and boon 
companion in his executioner. ** O Bounce I" exclaimed die 
culprit, in a tone of mingled wonder and upbraiding. The 
family, however, were unwilling to assume the title on this 
solitary authority, and continued to write simple Bounce. - 

The Captain came into the world on the 1st of April, as if 
he were bom to make a fool of it. Being an eldest son he 
was called William, af\er his grandfather, and went in hk 
childhood by the name of Billy Bounce. Even at this early 
period he gave indications of that genius by which at a maturer 
age it was his wont at once to dazzle and to mock his species. 
An incident or two may furnish an example. 

One lonesome winter night, at a time when the neighlMW* 
hood was infested by the White-boys, when sober people were 
obliged to follow CowpeFs advice, and 
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See that their polUhed arms were primed with ck% 
And drop the iag\i\AK\v----- 
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On mch an erening when the Bouneee wen eoOeetod rocnid 
the parlor fire, diaconrting fearliil things upon the atateof die 
country* and absorbed in social communion^ a chorua of ie» 
male ahrieks, issuing from the kitcheut broke up the tranquil 
ctrcloy and pUced them horror-struck upon their feet Door 
after door burst open — shriek after shriek re-echoed through the 
house— the rushing of many feet was heard in the hall — the paN 
lor door flew back, and a bevy of frighted females, servants of 
the bouse, fell prostrate on the ground, one fainting, another 
screaming, and a third convulsed. ** The Whiteboys l^' was 
the thought uppermost in the mind of every spectator, but one 
of the women, who had some glimmering of reason left and 
power of utterance, announced the appalling fact, that the 
cause of terror was something more than human. They had 
all, she said, been seated rouod the kitchen fire *' crusheen* 
ing," when the back door opened, and a figure dressed in 
white, and of prodigious height, appeared upon the threshold* 
with eyes like fire, teeth like polished spindles, &c. &c. Mr« 
Bounce took down a blunderbuss, and a visiter, who had come 
that night, laid hold of the poker. The ^mily followed at 
their heels, afraid to remain behind, yet quaking to proceed* 
Cocking his piece, and raising it to his shoulder, the leader 
boldly advanced into the kitchen, but was surprised to find all 
still. A damask tablecloth lay upon the settle-bed, and near 
k stood the sweeping brush, with guilt in its very attitude ; fiir 
removed from these, on a |[tool by the fire-side, and seeming 
as meek as sleeping Innocence herself, sat Billy Bounce, look* 
11^ up, and wondering what his father was going to do with 
the blunderbuss. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig, 
Some that are mad if they behold a eat: — 

the Jew who spoke the lines might have added a third (and 
rhymed to boot) if he had known Batt Houlahan, the herds* 
man of Mr. Bounce, for Batt had a natural antipathy to a rat 
Sailors, it is said, who have been rocked to sleep by the tern* 
pests of Cape Horn, and heeded the stormiest winds of the 
miscalled Pacific no more than Brutus did the threats of Cas^ 
aius, will look pale and serious on the outside of a stage tbeit 
eonveys them to Whitechapel from Gravesend. Soldiers, wbe 
have stood unmoved in the face of breach and battery^ wiU 
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fear the swelUog of a sumnier biOow ; and the monater Dan- 
ger* with which we have grown hM and familiar under one 
aspect, will resume, all its terrors when it takes a new and oo- 
accustomed form. Batt Houlahan, who feared neither balli 
powder« cudgel, sword, roan, nor ghost, was accessible to tm- 
ror in one solitary point — he feared a rat He had rather, as 
he often acknowledged, ** face a whole fair^ in arms than a 
single one of these dingy, sharp-eyed haunters of the bam and 
bay-yard. If he had been on the committee when David Wil- 
kie was elected an R*A. he would have rejected him for 
choosing such a subject as that of the admirable piece which 
gained him the distinction. A rat-catcher in Batt Houlahan's 
eyes was a greater hero than Buonaparte, and the crossing of 
Lodi was a trifle in comparison with the storming of a rat- 
hole. 

One Easter Saturday Batt had purchased a gay-colored 
neckcloth, with the view of doing honor to the coming festival, 
and making a respectable figure in the streets or rather street 
of' Batt laid bis treasure, just as it had been handed 

him by Peter Guerin, the only dealer in '* soil goods" in all the 
town, folded and tied in a sheet of neat brown paper, upon the 
kitchen table, and went to seek " sleep, that knits up the rar- 
ell'd sleeve of care," in the settle-bed, bis wonted place of 
rest. The morning came — Batt rose, shaved, dressed, and 
prepared for the important task of *' tying the ciavat" The 
parcel seems heavy — the cord is cut — the shining pattern dis- 
closed ;— did Peter Guerin give a nouble square, that the par- 
cel looks so large ? It is unfolded — oh ! horror upon horror ! 
the carcase of a rat lay wrapt within ! and chorussing the roars 
of the electrified herdsman, and heightening the horrors of the 
scene, the urchin' laughter of the mischief-maker was beard 
outside the kitchen window, where, grinning through a patched 
and dingy pane, appeared the conscious face of Billy Bounce. 

Who frighted the maids into hysterics ? — ^Billy Bounce. 
Who, with hideous faces, made the baby squall! — It was 
Billy Bounce. Who put nettles in the dancing-roaster's 
stockings? — ^It was Billy Bounce. Who took away the 
stool, and let old Cauth come tumbling to the ground t— 
It was Billy Bounce. The feats of the Spanish Dama 
Dumda were tame and few compared to those of Billy 
Bounce. At a suitable age he was put to a boarding-school in 
the neigboriog dty, wYkere bia ^tof^naa did not bdia Ibe m^ 
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indicaiions of his boyish genius. Here he learned to stick pins* 
points upward, in his class-fellows' seats ; to insinuate long 
queues of twisted paper under the collar of the usher's coatt 
while the good man walked gravely up and down marvelling 
much at the truly unextinguishable laughter of the school ; 
with more accomplishments of the kind than we have leisure to 
enumerate. In spare hours he picked up scraps of Greek and 
liBtin, arithmetic, and other trifles, of which he never made any 
use and retained but an indifferent recollection. Soon af\er he 
left this enlightened seminary he received a pair of colors in 
fliQ « • » « « yeomanry, thus enabling himself to sink the use 
of the too familiar ^^ Billy," and permitting us to grace his his- 
tory with the warlike substitute. Of his glories in the service 
who shall tell 1 — How oflen mock reports of Whiteboy con« 
flagrations would send a troop from bog to bog, and mountain 
to mountain, during the lapse of a long winter night, while 
Captain Bounce, sole author of the visionary arson, slept 
soundly in his bed, or woke to laugh at his successful hoax. 

The last pun of a certain facetious judge circulated not 
iDore widely nor excited more amusement than the latest hoax 
of Captain Bounce. If a bachelor found himself married in 
every body's house except his own he might safely trace the 
banns to Captain Bounce. If the minister had his slumbers 
tMt>ken by threatening letters from Colonel Skinemalive or Ser* 
geant Moonshine upon the score of tithes, he might be sura 
that Captain Bounce was at the bottom of it. Sometimes the 
Crolys of Mount Croly received and accepted an invitation to 
a ** family dinner" with the O'Learys of Bally 0'Leary,'and 
only discovered in six months after that they had taken the poor 
O'Learys entirely by surprise, and that the invitation emanated 
solely from the hospitable heart of Captain Bounce. Sonoe- 
times the JEsculapius of the village received a note requiring 
bim in ^* haste, post haste, dispatch," to do the office of Lucina 
for the better half of a neighboring country gentleman ; nor 
was it until he had roused the grumbling porter in his lodge 
that he learned how little necessity there was for his assistancet 
and how pleasant a thing it was to have Captain Bounce for a 
neighbor. 

& the coarse of some years, however, an accident occurred 
which afforded a striking instance of the brittleness of fans, 
and showed how suddenly a single lapse of ?igilance may cast 
lbs brifl^ileit reputatkm into shade. 
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Some midnight plunderers .had invided the paddock of AnI 
Captain, and stolen a favorite marOf which had borne hiaB on 
her back he knew not how oft. No pains were spared in en- 
deavoring to apprehend the thief« but all were unavailing. The 
Captain now found himself in the predicament of the mi8chie<» 
vous urchin, in the instructive histonr of The Boy and iho Wolf* 
To which of bis neighbors should he apply to assist him in the 
recoverv of his stolen property ? Who would believe him that 
he had lost the mare at all ? At length, one morning, while he 
was at breakfast, a neighbor entered with an air of aecresy to 
say that he thought he could put him in a way of recovering his 
horse. The Captain was overjoyed, and doubly grateSl ae 
this very neighbor had long been one of his most notorious 
butts. He could not, however, afford any direct information 
as to the robbery, but if the Captain had leisure for a i^ort 
ride, he would give him a note for a friend of his* a Mr. O' 
Connor, who lived on the side of the road, about a mile dis- 
tant from the village, and from whom he might learn some* 
thing more to the purpose. 

The note was written and sealed, and Captain Bounce on a 
soft spring morning took his way to the residence of Mr. O' 
Connor* That gentleman at first was rather surprised at being 
referred to, but on reading the note, he seemed all on a sudden 
to have recovered his recollection. He had not, indeed, him* 
self seen the animal going past, but he would give him a note for 
Mr. Ajax M'Orient, of Mount Orient, who lived farther up the 
mountain road, and would be likely to know something more 
about it. The Captain was obliged, but felt rather awkward 
at the idea of taking a note to Mr. M'Orient 

^ To tell you the truth," said he half laughing, ^ I was 
foolish enough, some time since, knowing him to l^ a kind of 
virtuoso, to play him an ugly trick, and I'm afraid he does not 
forget it. 1 had an old battered head of a lion, or some such 
animal, done in limestone, which I persuaded him to forward 
to the geological society as a fossil organic remain, with a very 
elaborate paper written by himself. The rogues were sharper 
dian he ; and it occasioned such a laugh against him, that I 
fear to this moment be is not all obliged to me." 

Mr. O'Connor laughed at the Captain's hoax, but persua* 
ded him to take the letteri saying that Mr. M'Orient was a 
fnmi deal too good-natured to think of such a trifle^ Accord- 
ioglyibe Captain was peraiMAeA, «ui !cMithA«a!tiafiiGfioiita 



find tliit aUheogli Mr. ^HBmmt was Minewftat coof ia hit 
nmnner at first, yet oo reading Mr. O'CMiner'a note, he be- 
canne quite cordial, and gave him a letter to Lieutenant Beau* 
champ, who nafertunately was likewise unable to* furnish him 
with direct information, but ofTered a note to Major O'Brien of 
Drumsbambo Hall, who, as a magistrate, had more opportuni-' 
ties of coming at the truth. But this was out of the question.— 
Captain Bounce had gone so far as on one occasion to make 
■an April fool «f the old Major. 

*' An April fool !" exclaimed the Lieutenant, bursting into a 
roar of laughter — *' Oh, never mind that ; the Major would do 
more than this for me. And so you made an April fool of the 
Major P* 

Captain Bounce shook his head with a self-criminating look* 
although he could scarce suppress a chuckling laugh at recol*^ 
lection of the hoax. Like most of his former butts, he found 
the Major also somewhat reserved, until he had read the note». 
and then he too appeared to enter cordially into the Captain's- 
wishes. How he regretted that the Captain had aot called 
two hours sooner ! or that he did not hear of his having lost a 
horse ! Lieutenant Beauchamp was deceived in supposing he* 
had seen her, but if Captain Bounce were not tired, he would 
give him two lines to a friend of his, also a magistrate,, and one' 
of the sharpest fellows in the country, who, if the mare were iii« 
Ireland, would be certain to have her, and the thief to boot, at 
the Captain^s hall-door within a week. Again, with abundant 
gratitude, the Captain aet out upon his quest. He did not find; 
Uiia Corypheus of the magistracy at home ; and, after tracking: 
him from place to place for a few hours, could only obtaioi 
from him a note to the chief constable of a police station, at 
about a mile distant ; who again directed biro to a neigboring 
attorney ; who again recommended him to another friend ; hf 
whom he was referred to another, until the day had almost 
4:lo6ed upon his fruitless and perplexing journey after an ani- 
mal that 



like ibe bird in the story, 



Thai fluttered from tree to tree 
With the iallisman's glittering glory, 

ae^xmd to glide farther from his gnmp the more atreDvoiisrjf 
he continued the pursuit. 

The last note he had received was directed to the rector 
of ibe pansb adjoimng bis own. He \iad no^ \i««ol voLT^ssiOiSsiOL 
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«Dce mormngf and the beams of die aetdng sun beheld Um 
in the aame state of suspense respecting his pilfered propertf 
at at his first departure from home* At the minister's^ now- 
efeff the affair was set at rest. The reverend gentleman was 
too wise to be caught by so notorious a qmx as Captan 
Bounce. 

^ Ah, Captain,'' said he« ** this is too much — a mare stolen 
—a letter — no — no — I'll read none of your notes. I have 
not waited to this hour of the day to learn that it is the first fk 
April." 

The first of April I 

Poor Bounce was thunderstruck* He strove by a forcible 
efibrt of self-command to conceal his emotions until he had 
left the house, having terminated as well as he could his inters 
view with the vigilant rector. Turning aside out of the lagh 
road into an adjacent grove, in order to escape all obwrvatton, 
he ventured to draw from his pocket the note which the cau- 
tious minister had refused to read, and broke the seal widi a 
too prophetic misgiving of what lay beneath. There was 

It 



now no doubt upon the subject. It was, indeed, his own 
birth-day, the first of April — the annual fesfival in whidi hii 
genius bad revelled since his childhood, though now the loss 
of his favorite riding nag had made it steal upon him unob- 
served ! Before him lay unfolded the contents of the notOi 
a copy of the circular which he had been hawking about un- 
consciously since morning,— -** Send the fool farther I" 
Never before had he been so taken in. It was too mueh. 
The laugh of the whole county turned against him who had 
laughed at the whole county since his sides were capable of 
such s^ay convulsion. He never recovered it ; resigned Us 
commission ; never after ventured on a hoax ; seldom went 
into company, nor showed himself abroad more frequently than 
was necessary for his business, although he might sometimes 
be seen in the dusk of the evening, walking along the haw- 
thorn hedge which skirted his meadow, with a suspicious at- 
titude, a melancholy step, and eyes quite difierent from those 
merry organs of intelligence whose twinklings were the well- 
known harbingers of many a jest. Nay, so deeply did this 
unhappy downfall prey upon his spirits, that his man assures 
me, in passing through his room at night he sometimes bean 
him mutter in his dreams, in a half detirious tone, the woids 
•oi the too successful circular — ^^Semd the— fool— far* 
'WriuP 
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I will proclaim thee, Angelo—look toH« 

Shakspbare. 

SoMBTHiNO has1>een already said of the M^Orients in a 
former tale. I do not kf/ow whether this* stock has extended 
itself into other countries, but in Ireland, I can assure you, 
reader, that it has given birth to no small portion of the immor- 
tal ^ eight millions ;" at least I know that there was one family 
of them within a quarter of a mile of this yillage* and that they 
were enough to bore a whole country side. 

The M^Orients of Mount Orient, gentle reader, were looked 
upon in our neighborhood as people of high fashions, unboui>> 
ded literary attainments, and the mibst delicate sensibility. 
They had, until within the last two years, spent the greater 
portion of their life ** abroad," (a word which has a portentous 
sound in our village). On their return to Mount Orient they 
occasioned quite a revolution in all our tastes and customs : 
they introduced waltzing, smoking cigars, &c I have seen 
their open carriage somtimes driving by my window, Miss 
Mimosa M^Orient seated on the coach-box, and Mr. Ajax 
M^Orient, her brother, occupying the interior, in a frieze Jacket 
aad a south-wester. But what added most to their influence 
was, that both were considered prodigies of intellect. Aiax 
M^Orient had written poems in which ** rill" rhymed to ** hul," 
*♦ beam" to •* stream," •* mountain" to " fountain," and •• billow" 
to ^ willow." Nay, it was even whispered that he had formed 
a design of immortalising Robert Bums, by turning his poems 
*iDlo good English, and had actually performed that operatioo 
upon Tarn (PSbanter, which was so much changed for the 
better that you would hardly know it again. Sd that he passA 
in thet6 parts for a surprising genius. 

He was likewise an universal critic, one of those agreeable 
persons who know everything in the world better than anybody 
else* He woaM ask you what you thought of thai «ai|f«:^aQ%» 
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and on jrour selecting a particular groop for adaiiration» be 
would civilly inform you that you had praised the only defect 
in the piece. Like the host in Horace, who used to analyse 
his dishes with his praises in. such a manner as to deprive his 
guests of all inclination to taste themt Ajax would afflict yoo 
with pointing out the beauties of a picture until you began to 
see no beauty in it Nor did nature escape him : walk wA 
with him, and he would commend every lake, and rock, and 
river, until you wished yourself under ground from him* The 
wind, the sun, the air, the clouds, the waters, nothing was safe 
from the taint of his villainous conamendation. And then his 
metaphysics ; it was all well until he grew metaphysical : so 
jealous was he of originality on these subjects, that if you as- 
sented too hastily to one of his own propositions ten to one but 
he would wheel round and assail it, satisfied to prove himself 
wrong provided he could prove you wrong also. .The naviga- 
tion of the Red Sea was not a nicer matter than to get throi^ 
a conversation with Mr. Ajax M'Orient without an argument 

On the other hand. Miss Mimosa M'Orient was very hand- 
some, a great enthusiast, an ardent lover of Ireland (unlike her 
brother, who affected the aristocrat, and curled his lip at O'Con- 
nell) ; with a mind all sunshine and a heart all fire ; a soul in- 
nocence itself— radiant candor — heroic courage — a glowing 
zeal for universal liberty — a heart alive to the tenderest feelings 
of distress, and a mind, to judge by her conversation, imbu^ 
with the deepest sentiments of virtue. 

Miss M'Orient had a near relative living under her protec- 
tion, named Mary de Courcy, who did not seem to have half 
her advantages. She was rather plain, had no enthusiasm 
whatever, very seldom talked of Ireland, had so much common 
sense in her mind that there was no room for sunshine ; and as 
to fire in her bosom, the academy of Lagoda alone, to all ap- 
pearance, could have furnished artists capable of extracting it 
She might be candid, but she had too much reserve to thrust it 
forth as if for sale ; and she might have an innocent heart, but 
she was not for ever talking of it. Of courage she dki not 
boast much ; and as to universal liberty, Mary de Courcy, like 
t^e knife-grinder, 



seldom lored to meddlt 
With politlcB, sir. 
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Of her feelings she never spoke at all, and on the subject of 
virtue she could not compete in eloquence with Miss M'Ori- 
ent. « 

Still it was a riddle« that while everybody liked Miss de 
Courcy, the M'Orients seemed to be but little esteemed or 
loved by those who knew them well and lon^. Indeed, some 
looked upon them as of that class of individuals, who in our 
times have overrun society, enfeebling literature with false sen- 
timent, poisoning all wholesome feeling, turning virtue into os^ 
tentation, annulling modesty, corrupting the very springs of 
piety itself by affectation and parade, and selfishly seeking to 
engross the world's admiration by wearing their virtues (false 
as they are) like their jewels, all outside. Thus, while Mia* 
M'Orient and her brother were rhyming and romancing about 
** green fields" and *' groves," and *' lang syne," and ** ne* 
groes," and ** birds in cages," and *^ sympathy," and *^ univer- 
jpal freedom," they were such a pair of arrant scolds and ty* 
rants in their own house that no servant could stay two months 
in their employment. While Miss M'Orient would weep bj 
the hour to hear a black-bird whistle Paddy Carey outside a 
farmer's cottage, she would see whole families, nay whole na« 
tions, reduced to beggary without shedding a tear, nor think of 
depriving herself of a morocco album to save a starving fel* 
low-creature's life. 

Miss de Courcy was the daughter of a country gentleman, 
once of large fortune, bi|t who, in part by his own improvi* 
dence, and partly by unavoidable mischances, had fallen into 
decay and ruin. She had been left literally destitute, at an age 
when it was impossible for her in any way to accomplish her 
own independence. Under these circumstances the M^Ori- 
ents had very creditably received her into their family ; but 
unhappily the substantial kindness was not accompanied by that 
delicacy of feeling which would at least have given it twofold 
merit It would have been difficult to find cause of positive 
harshness towards a being so gentle and so unofiendiog as 
Mary De Courcyy but everything in the conduct of her benfac* 
tors reminded her that they were her benefactors ; her deep 
and silent gratitude with them was wholly unappreciated. Os- 
tentatious themselves, of aU their amiable qualities, they never 
imagined in another the existence of a virtue which did not ap- 
|iear upon the surface, not did all her mildness save their ut* 
Ibrtunate protegee firon 

ToL. 11. n 
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Some act by the delicate mind, 
Reeardleis of wringing and breaking a heart 
Alreadj to sorrow resigned. 

Amongst the most distinguished of the visiters at Mount 
Orient was Mr. Gabriel Fitzpatrick, a gentlemaD only hileijr 
come of age« and heir to one of the most extensive propertief in 
our neighborhood. Handsome in person, perfect in the accom- 
plishments of his time, and of a demeanor at the same time 
thoughtful and elegant, Fitzpatrick would have been under 
way circumstances a formidable rival, but, with an estate ef 
SUE thousand a year to back his suit, the idea of competitMNi 
was ridiculous. He had not, it is true, yet reached the exquis- 
ile perfection of modem manners. He wouki not tilt his ri|^ 
foot over the arm of a lounger while he chatted with a 
lady, nor cut an old gentleman short in the middle of his die- 
oourse, to give utterance to some crude impertinence of his 
own, but he made himself so agreeable in other ways that 
these trifling deficiencies were hardly minded* On mm the 
charming Mimosa had long since opened an unsparing batteiy. 
She listened with mute attention to all he had to say ; gave 
him all he sought of her society, prolonged the t^te-e-^e 
which she so well knew how to render dangerous by the so^ 
tened voice, the interested ear, the upturned glance that seem- 
ed formed for shedding sunshine on domestic life. She had 
at length the satisfaction to see her plans begin to take eflfect 
Mr. Fitzpatrick became reserved and even somewhat mehui> 
choly on his visits to Mount Orient ; he seemed as if he found 
it annost impossible to tear himself from her society ; he kx- 
tered the whole morning away at her piano— gave absent an- 
swers-Hsighed without appearing to know he did so— -nay* 
what was very odd, he seemed so full of the idea of Miss 
M*Orient as even occasionally to forget her living self; far 
Mimosa often remarked that when they were alone togeAer 
she could scarcely make him remember that she was present 
When he began to grow pale and thin, and matters approached 
a climax, the compassionate Mimosa took care to afibrd the 
gentleman abundant opportunities of declaring his mind, bat 
for a long time without being able to sueceed. At lei^;th the 
secret came to light. 

It was during one of those seasons of distress, wUdi so fta* 
jqueatiy afflict thft peaaanlrf oC lteWnd^ that Mary de Coacf 
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happened one moraiDg to be watering some flowers that m* 
ced the small enclosure in front of Mount Orient house, when 
a female cottager, accompanied by a group of helpless children, 
presented themselves before her. Miss de Courcy and Mi« 
mosa both had known the womaja in better times, and the for- 
mer was surprised at her present destitution. 

** Ah ! Miss Mary !" said she, ** 'tis all over with us now, 
since the house and the man that kept it up are gone together. 
Hush, child ! be quiet ! You never again will come over to us 
DOW, Miss Mary, in the summer days, to sit down inside oar 
doore, an' to take the cup of beautiful thick milk from Nelly, 
-and to talk so kindly to the children. That's all over now, 
Mi|a — them times are gone." 

Moved by the poor woman's sorrow, Miss de Courey for 
the first time keenly felt her utter want of fortune. She de* 
termined, however, to lay before Miss M'Oricnt in the course 
of the day the condition of their old cottage acquaintance, and 
GODceived that she entered the room in happy time, when she 
found her tender-hearted fritnd dissolved in tears, and with a 
book between her hands. Still belter, it was a work on Ire* 
hod, and Mimosa showed her protegee the page, still moist- 
ened frons tho offerings of her sympathy, in which the writer 
ittid drawn a very lively picture of the sufferings of her coudf* 
tiymen during a period of more than usual affliction. 

^ Such writing as this, dear Mary !" she exclaimed, in ex« 
tasy of woe, ** would move me were the sketch at the Anti- 
podes ; but being taken in Ireland, beloved Ireland ! imagine 
its efiect upon my feelings — I, who am not myself— I have 
nothing for you, my good man, go about your business [to an 
old beggar-man who presented himself with a low bow at the 
window] — who am not myself when Ireland is the theme I 
The heart must be insensible indeed that such a picture could 
not move to pity. — Ah I if the poor Irish — [I declare there 
are three more beggars on the avenue ! Thomas, did not your 
master give strict orders that not a single beggar should be aU 
lowed to set foot inside the gotet] — Ah! if the poor — [let 
some one go and turn them out this instant — we must certainly 
have the dogs let loose again] — if the Irish poor had man? 
such advocates charity would win its burning way at length 
even into the cold recesses——" 

^^ There's a poor woman wants a dhrop o' milk, ma'am,** 
said a servant appearing at the door. 
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^ I havenU it for her — let me not be distuibed [^unt servant] 
— into the cold recesses of even an absentee landlord's heart 
The appeal, dear Mary, is perfectly irresistible ; nor can I cod- 
ceive a higher gratification than that of lending a healing ^hand 
to such uffliclion." 

^^ I am glad to hear you say so. Mimosa, my dear," said 
Mary, *' (or I have it in my power to give you the gratification 
you desire." 

*' How, Miss de Courcy ?" said the sentimental lady in an 
altered tone, and with some secret alarm. 

Mary de Courcy was not aware how wide a difference there 
is between crying over human misery in hot-pressed small oc- 
tavo, and relieving it in common life ; between sentimentalising 
over the picture oC human woe, and loving and befriending the 
original. She did not know that there are creatures who will 
melt like Niobe at an imaginary distress, while the sight of ac- 
tual suffering will find them callous as a flint. She proceeded, 
therefore, with a sanguine spirit to explain the circumstances 
of their old neighbors, expecting Ihat all her trouble would be 
in moderating the extent of her enthusiastic auditor's liberality. 
But she could not get a shilling from the patriotic Miss M'Ori* 
ent That young lady had expended the last of her pocket 
money on this beautiful book on Irish misery, so that she had* 
not a sixpence left for the miserable Irish. But then she felt 
for them I She talked too a great deal about *' her principles." 
It was not ** her principle," that the poor should ever be re» 
lieved by money. It was by forwarding ^* the march of intel- 
lect" those evils should be remedied. As the world became 
enlightened, men would find it was their interest that human 
misery should be alleviated in the persons of their fellow crea- 
tures, a regenerative spirit would pervade society, and peace 
and abundance would shed their light on every land, not even 
excepting dear, neglected, and down-trodden Ireland. But, 
as for the widow, she hadn't a sixpence for her. Besides, who 
knew but she might drink it ? Misfortune drives so many to 
the dram-shop. Well, if Miss de Courcy would provide 
against that, still, who could say that she was not an impostor 1 
Oh, true, Miss M'Orient knew the woman well. But she had 
a great many other older and nearer acquaintances ; and it 
was *' her principle" that charity was nothing without order. 
In vulgar language it should always begin at home. At all 
events she could and would do nothing. 
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** Ah, Mimosa,'' Miid Maryt *^ do jou think that vulgar rult 
has never an exception ?" 

" Never — Mary — never. Send in luncheon ;" fto a ser* 
vant] 

** If our English friends had reasoned so, the Irish peasantry 
would have been badly off in that season of famine and of pes* 
tilence which we all remember/* 

** The acceptance of charity from the English," said MimoM 
with great energy — 

The speech was interrupted by a double knock at the door. 
It was Mr. Fitzpatrick, who, being always welcome at Mount 
Orient, was at once admitted to the presence of the ladies. 
Luncheon (the M'Orients gave a splendid luncheon) was soon 
afterwards brought in, and all took their places at table. After 
the usual compliments and inquiries had passed between the 
ladies of the house and their new visiter, Miss M'Orient re* 
aumed. 

** As I was observing, Miss de Courcy,'' she said with great 
animation, " the acceptance of charity from the English was, 
in my opinion, an indelible stain upon the character of the Irish 
peasantry. From that moment, to my mind, the high spirit of 
the country sank — how do you like the soup, Mr. Fitzpatrick !^ 
[with a languishing look] — " never more to be rekindled.'^ 

** Fie ! Mimosa ! Consider their families.'^ 

** I would have starved a thousand times — [some bread]— 
sooner than degrade myself — [not that — where's the sweet 
cake ?] — by accepting m my utmost misery a boon from Eng- 
land, domineering, contemptuous, tyrannical England, &c. &c. 

Here, Miss M'Orient made a long and eloquent speech 
about '* England," and ** spoliation," and ** vituperation,'^ and 
•♦ slaves," and " tyrants," and " seven millions," and " beau- 
teoHs harbors," and ** green fields," and ^* smiling valleys," and 
*^ fertile soil," and *^ people not allowed to clank their chains*^ 
&c., which it might be considered seditious in us to repori« 
and, at all event§^ would be tedious, as it was not remarkable 
for originality. 

** For what, Mr. Fitzpatrick," she continued* ** are want and 
hunger — [the blanc-mange] — compared to degradation / Nb, 
■o., Mary— 

•• — 4i boldptetaatry— 
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draw the blind. One cant eat a norael with tbeae bagging b> 
cea Blaring in upon one from the window—- 

** —a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed — 

tell them we never give any thing to beggars — I declare our 
little dialogue baa given me a prodigious appetite — 

** — once destroyed can never be supplied. 

If o— never — never-— do you agree with me, Mr. Fitzpatrick 1" 

This appeal induced that gentleman to ask in what the dia* 
logue had originated. On hearing the poor widow's stoij, 
which Mary was obliged to tell, he at once offered to receive 
the family on one of his own farms, where they might be ac- 
commodated for the present without any inconvenience. 

*^ There now, 'tis all settled as it should be," said Mimosa, 
with great sang froid. *' How do you like the blanc-mange 1 
It is cartigeenn Isn't it excellent ? I shall send you some. 
It costs us next to nothing, for the people on the shore are so 
poor that they give for an old ragged gown as much as it 
would break one to purchase in the city." 

Miss de Courcy hastened to put on her bonnet and make 
the poor woman acquainted with her good fortune, leaving her 
patriotic friend to extol starvation and finish her luncheon. 

^* I wouldn't have you lose your titne. Miss, talking to that 
lady," said Peter, the servant ; as he went to open the gate for 
Miss De Courcy. *^'Tis a' what's runnin' in their brains 
them sort o' people does be thinkin', an' not o' those that's 
about 'em. Miss Mimosa looks as sweet as sugar candy, and 
talks as delicate an' still I declare 'twould be an admiration to 
you to know what language she ga' myself this momin' o' 
\MHint o' the tables not bein' rubbed, an' I aflher breakin' mj 
heart at 'em. I declare she said things to me, Miss, that if it 
was Mr. Ajax was there, heaven forgi' me, but I'd be inclined 
oflen to do what I'd be sorry for. I gave her wamin' any way, 
difeet The Irish poor I Its little the Irish poor throublei 
bier. I wouldn't talk this way. Miss, of her, nor anybodji only 
not to have you be decaived to your hurt. OMer and near- 
er acquaitUancet ! Sorrow much the betther they eveir wor o' 
feotog near her. Charily begins oC fceme / It does, and stays 
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IberOf with that hdy. It ought to be well used tothehouie 
by this time, for it's seldom that they give it an airin' in their 
gig. We neoer give any thing to beggars! Ahy then the 
dear knows they ought to know that before now. Botdd 
plea»a$Uhry ! There's more bouldness in her little fingert 
than there's pkasanthry in her whole body." 

Mr. Fitzpatrick and the kind Mimosa were once more left 
alone. There was a dead silence, during which the gentle- 
man seemed to be mustering courage to make the avowaL 
Was it possible that he could let this opportunity pass along 
with all the rest ? No, no ! While she asked herself the que»- 
tion, the Rubicon (as they used to say in the last century) was 
passed. Mr. Fitzpatrick arose from his seat and took one 
which was unoccupied near Miss M'Orient. There was no 
mistaking that. Now for it, thought Mimosa. 

** You cannot but have observed Miss M'Orient," said the 
gentleman, in a tone which was free from embarrassment but 
not from agitation — ^* you must have observed that — I am sure 
you have observed." 

There are three branches to this discourse — thought Miss 
M'Orient. 

** I say Miss M'Orient, you must have observed from the 
frequency and length of my visits this some time past that it 
was something more than the common feeling of an acquaint- 
ance which drew me to Mount Orient. 'I hardly think that a 
person of Miss M'Orient's penetration — and — discernment, 
could be mistaken in the motives of my conduct." 

He paused as if requiring some encouragement to proceed* 

'** Mr. Fitzpatrick," said Mimosa, gently agitated in her turn^ 
** allow me to say that they were not mistaken." 

** I am delighted to hear it. Miss M'Orient, for I meant that 
they should not. I have then no hesitation in declaring to 
you that on the success or failure of my present hopes, roj 
future happiness must entirely depend. I have been and am 
most fearful, Miss M'Orient, of hazarding the final decision 
of a question so very important to myself, for though I have 
sometimes flattered myself that my attentions were not ill 
received, yet i cannot say that I have ever once received what 
I could call decided encouragement." 

This Mimosa thought very unreasonable, for she certainly- 
bad gone as. ilEir as she well could without appearing downri^ 
forward* No encouraffemenll YTViy^^YiaX ^^^ "^i^ "^^^^ 
Mmt^I Sat ibme f€ii«itivegQiilkm^u«B%M^^^ 
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Weill if she had not given him as much enceiinigeiiient 
as he desired beforef she determined that she would Dcrw niake 
up for it. 

'* Perhaps, Mr. Fitzpatrick," she said* looking modestljr 
downward— »*^ yoo — ^you — might have been led into error upon 
that point It is so difficult to show the real stale of one's 
heart on such occasions. For my partf I never coidd brin^ 
myself [with marked emphasis] to express one halfofwkuii 
/mL I never could, indeed." 

*^ Then you encourage me to hope that the decided reserve 
and coldness I sometimes thought I could perceive Was not 
wholly unfavorable, as I feared." 

•' Oh, Mr. Fitzpatrick — really — ^you— you— roust exert jrour 
own penetration [with a smile of great significance] — you must 
allow something to natural timidity and — and — . il t all event* 
be assured that you were utterly mistaken, in thinking that 
there ever was any decided coldness or reserve intended.'' 

^ I am delighted to hear you say it," replied Fitzpatrick, in 
great exultation, *' for you are good authority." 

^ One should isuppose so," thought Mimosa. 

*^ In my sanguine moments, I have suspected so myself,'' 
continued the gentleman ; *' but my fears were too msny for 
my hopes, as they are apt to be in cases where the heart is 
deeply interested. It was therefore indeed that I came to the 
rtoolution of laying my mind before yourself exactly as it stood." 

*^ No confidence that you bestow on me, Mr. Fitzpatriok« 
shall be misplaced." 

^ I am sure of it, and thank you. On you, my dear Miss 
M'Orient, a great deal of the happiness of my future life de- 
pends. It is unnecessary for me now to tell you in words that' 
my affections have been long surrendered in the quarter to 
which we have alluded. To you it would be absurd to ofier 
any reasons m defence of my election. Where virtue, gracet 
gentleness, and worth are united with a sincere unconcknis* 
ness of merit, a man may rather claim applause than require 
apology, for bestowing the most intimate affections that a fel> 
low being can lay claim to." 

Miss M'Oricnt was ready to sink into the earth with mod^ 
eety at all this praise. She withstood the storm, howarerv wilk 
flMt fortitude, and recovered her self-possession in tine lor 
me eooclusion of the speech, which was loker the moat mfmh 
' wto£tbe whole. 
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stance, I turn for assistance in my anxiety. A word from you, 
I am sure, would set all my doubts at rest I know too well 
your generosity, your kindness, and, forgive my adding, I relj 
too much upon your knowledge of myself, to entertain a doubt 
that you will aid me to be happy." 

This was coming to the point. If this were not a ** decla*^ 
ration," Mimosa did not know what was. Accordingly she 
conceived that it now became her part to be eloquent in her 
turn. 

*' I have heard you, Mr. Fitzpatrick," she said, in a solemn 
manner, ** with an interest equal to your own. Believe mOf 
in the first place, that nothing can give me greater unhappi- 
ness than the thought that 1 should at any time, even uninteU' 
tionally, have given you a moment's pain. To be what you 
have painted me will never, I fear, be in my power, but if an7 
thing could move me to become all that you desire, it would 
be the deep sense I feel of the honor you have done me." 

This speech put Mr. Fitzpatrick fairly at his wits' end. He 
could do nothing but gaze about him like one perfectly per- 
plexed. 

*' Yes — Mr. Fitzpatrick," the lady continued, rising in dig- 
ni^ — *^ I have long observed the attentions of which you speak 
— -I should be dull indeed, if I could be insensible to such 
marks of regard, proceeding from such a source. I have 
long observed your worth, your genuine kindness of heart, 
your sensibility to every sorrow but your own, and I will no 
longer hesitate to confess that in assenting to what you term 
your happiness I confirm my own. Receive — " she said, ex- 
tending her hand towards him, while her countenance glowed 
with emotion and her cheek was steeped in tears — ** receive a 
hand which I only wish were worthy of the heart (hat ckima 
it." 

At this address, notwithstanding the suspense in which Fitz- 
patrick's circumstances stood, he could hardly restrain a con- 
vulsion of laughter. Preserving, however, his good breeding^ 
and his gravity together, he took the young lady's hand, and 
said with great promptness and delicacy : — 

** My dear Miss M'Orient, I take entirely on myself the 
blame of this most unpleasant misapprehension. You have 
indeed judged rightly of the nature of my feelings, but they^ 
did not take exactly the direction you suppose. 1 did not dream 
of daring to entertain such sentiments towards Miss M^OtieojU 
who I hope w reserved for a far happiev d^9»>\Xi>|*^ 
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** Whiti Mr. Fitxpatrickt'^ cried MiiD08a« scarcely tble tt 
•rticulate— ** yoa did not mean me all this time !" 

** Oh, DO— I only hoped that you might use your influence 
ibr me with Miss de Courcy, to whom my attentions have been 
so evident that I thought no one could mistake them.^ 

At this Mimosa could do no less than faint in her chair, to 
the great affliction of the gentleman, who however had the sat- 
isfaction to observe that she was not long in coming to herself. 
For some time she could only apply to her salts and verbena 
in silence. If she were overwhelmed with modesty before, 
she was ready now to sink to the ground with shame and mor- 
tified vanity. These were not at all removed by her observing, 
as her glance fell for an instant on Mr. Fitzpatrick's counten- 
ance, that, notwithstanding all his politeness, he could not re- 
press the play of a certain provokingly intelligent expression 
about the lips and eyes. She recovered herself, however, mih 
tolerable presence of mind. It was a pleasure to her, she 
said, to find that Mr. Fitzpatrick had so far vindicated the good 
taste which she had always ascribed to him. Not being aware 
that such declarations are always made by deputy, she had 
fallen into an error which had quite enough of the comic to 
account for Mr. Fitzpatrk;k's siPila* 

mr. Fitzpatrick, who thoroughly Sppteciated Miss M'Ori*^ 
ent's character, knew that he had lost nothing by this awkward 
itourderie. He took those hits with so much humility, that 
ftiss M'Orient grew weary of inflicting them, and said in a re- 
lenting tone — 

^ I must not forget, however, that all is not ended by this 
explanation. Well, Mr. Fitzpatrick, so Miss de Gourcyt then, 
is the divinity whose oflering of sighs and Yoma I have so un*- 
fairly intercepted. I am anxious to make proper restitution." 

Mr. Fitzpatrick replied in the affirmative. 

** Well, you shall have my interest with my cousin, who, I 
can tell you already, is not insensible to your merits. Fare* 
well ! you need say nothing of this — this — as — " 

** Oh, oh ! dear Miss M'Orient — Oh, honor, honor bright !'^ 
said Mr. Fitzpatrick, laying his hand upon his heart. 

And to do him justice, he did not tell a word of it until three 
weeks af\er his marriage with Miss de Courcy, and then to her 
alone, and in the strictest confidence, in which (be it under- 
stood) we now communicate it to the reader, as the M'OrientSy 
we can assure him, are still alive, and flourishing in our neigh- 
tK>rhood. 
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Erin, thy silent tear never eball 

Erin, thy languid smile ne'er shall increase ; 

Till, like the rain-bow's light, ^ 

Thy various tints unite, 

And form in heaven's s^t 
One arch of peace ! 



Thomas Moore. 



I. 

The night was falling dreary, 

In merry Bandon town, 
When in bis cottage weary. 

An Orangeman lay down* 
The summer sun in splendor 

Had set upon the vale, 
And shouts of '* No surrender ! 

Arose upon the gale. 
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Beside the waters, laving 

The feet of aged trees, 
The Orange banners waving, . 

Flew boldly in the breeze — 
In mighty chorus meeting, 

A hundred voices join, 
And fife and drum were beating 

The Battle qfthe Bofffu. 

III. 

Ha! tow'rd his cotta^ bkiag, 

What form is speedini^ now, 
From yonder thioket flying. 

With blood, upon bU dcow 7 
*< Hide--hide me, worthy atmngtf I 

Though. green .my edor be, 
And in the ^ of mgtr 

May heav'n remenbw tbee ! 
Vol. IL 14 
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IT. 

** In yonder Talt contending, 

Alone against that erew, 
My life and limbe defending, 

An Orangeman I slew. 
Hark I hear that fearfbl warning, 

Time's death in e^ery tone— 
Oh| saTe my life till morning, 

And heav'n prolong your own ! 

T. 

The Orange heart was melted, 

In pity to the green ; 
He heard the tole and felt it, 

H&i very soul within. 
" Pread not that angry warning, 

Though death be in its tone — 
I'll saTS your life till morning. 

Or I will lose my own." 

VI. 

Now, round his lowly dwelling 

The angry torrent press'd, 
A hundred voices swelling, 

The Orangeman addresc'd — 
** Arise, arise, and follow 

The chase along the plain ! 
In yonder stony hollow 

Your only son is slain !" 

VII. 

With rising shouts they gather 

Upon the track amain, 
And leave the diildless &ther, 

Aghast with sudden pain. 
He seeks the frighted stranger, 

In covert where he lay — 
''Arise !" he said, " all danger 

Is gone and past away ! 

VIII. 

" I had a son— dne only, 

One loved as my life. 
Thy hand has left me lonely, 

In that accursed strife. 
I pledeed my word to save thee, 

TJntfi the storm riiould cease, 
I keep the pledge I gave thee— 

Anse, and go in peace I" 
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iz. 

The stranger soon departed, 

From that unhappy yal0; 
The father, broken-hearted, 

Lay brooding o'er that tale. 
Full twenty summers after 

To silver tamed his beard ; 
And yet the sound of laughter 

From him was nerer heard. 

z. 
The night was falling dreary, 

In merry Wexford town, 
When in his pabin weary, 

A peasant laid him down. 
And many avoice was singing 

Along the summer vale, 
And Wexford town was ringing 

With shouts of "Granua Uile." 



XI. 

Beside the waters, laying 

The feet of aged trees, ^ 
The green flag, gaily waving. 

Was spread against the breeze — 
In mighty chorus meeting. 

Loud voices filled the town, 
And fife and drum were beating, 

" Douffif Orangemen^ lie down /" 

ZII. 

Hark I 'mid the stirring clangor, 

That woke the echoes there, 
Loud voices high in anger, 

Rise on the evening air. 
Like billows of the ocean. 

He sees them hurry on— 
And, *mid the wild commotion. 

An Orangeman alone. 

XIII. 

** My hair," he said " is hoary, 

And feeble is my hand. 
And I could tell a story 

Would shame your cruel band. 
Full twenty years and over 

Have changed my heart and brow, 
And I am grown a lover 

Of peace and eoncord now. 
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znr. 
** It was not thus I gretted 

Your brother of the Green ; 
When Minting and defeated, 

I freely tooK him in. 
I pledged^my word to aave hiniy 

From yengeance rushing on, 
I kept the pledge I ^to him, 

Though he had kill'd my son." 

XV. 

That aged peasant heard him. 

And knew him as he stood, 
Remembrance kindly stirr'd hini^ 

And tender gratitude. 
With gushing tears of pleasure. 

He pierced the listening train, 
'' Vm here to pay the measure 

Of kindness back again ! " 

XVI. 

Upon his bosom fhlling, 

That old man's tears came down ; 
Deep memory recalling 

That cot and fktal town. 
** The hand that would offend thee. 

My being first shall end ; 
I'm uving to defend thee, 

My saviour uid my friend P 

xvu. 
He said, and slowly turning, 

Address'd the wondering crowd. 
With fervent spirit burning. 

He told the tale aloud. 
Now pressed the warm beholders. 

Their aged foe to greet ; 
They raised him on Uieir shoulders 

And chair'd him through the streeC 

XVIII. 

As he had saved that stranger. 

From peril scowling dim, 
So in his day of danger 

Did Heav'n remember him. 
Byjo3rous crowds attended, 

The worthy pair were seen, 
And their flags that day were blended 

Of Orange and of Green. 
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Un tel philosophe aime les Tartares pour 6tre dispells^ d' aimer ses 
Toisins. 

*» Now, geo'lemsn ! please to take your places. All right 
behind V 

" All right'' 

Such was the signal for our starting on a charming autumn 
afternoon, from one of the hotels in the west-end of London, 
whither I had been drawn from the quiet retirement of ** our 
neighborhood" by some business not necessary here to be de- 
tailed. We were seated in the Bristol stage. The gay ve- 
randas of Piccadilly flew rapidly by the windows of the coach 
in which I sat, a lonely-hearted passenger. So absorbed was 
I, indeed, by the recollection of my private business, that we 
had lef\ Hounslow behind us, before I thought of turning my 
attention to my fellow passengers. There was only one who 
had any thing remarkable in his appearance. He was a man 
of middle size, his countenance and frame attenuated by years 
and by ill health. There was, in his manner, an air of what 
I could not help considering affected simplicity, and a smile of 
mawkish benevolence played over his features, except when 
he addressed or was addressed by a very agreeable and gen- 
tle-mannered pld lady who sat in the corner opposite, and seem« 
ed tenderly solicitous about his comfort, or by a fine, good-na- 
tured and sensible-looking young fellow, who occupied the only 
remaining seat At such times his countenance assumed a 
peevishness, and even a sourness which accorded very ill with 
the moonlight sweetness that illumined it when he either lis- 
ten^ or spoke^O others. As night approached, he drew from 
one pocket a kind of flat cape, which ne tied around his shod- 
ders as I thought* for the greater warmth. What was my 
•urprise« howeyer* as he applied one corner to his lips, to see 
it suddeolv swell into the form of a comfortable pittow, against 
wMMi hs leaaod aleasei having somewhat tho a^fmsMiQ^^ 

14» 
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that pigeon called a pouter. He next produced fiom anetlMi 
podLet what seemed a folded napkiuv hut which« by a aimBir 
process, became transformed into a handsome cu8hion« upon 
which he installed his person with deliberate care. Not satis- 
fied with thisv he produced a third, which he iafbted to an equal 
size and elasticity. Placing this last behind his back« in dte 
comer of the coach, he passed an arm through the side-loop, 
and, thus sifpported, dropped into a balmy slumber. 

I thought the old gentleman travelled a good deal at hia ease, 
but as my fellow passengers seemed to be all of the same par- 
ty, even a smile might be considered rude, so I was obliged to 
confine my reflections to my own mind. If this be not the 
magic of nature, thought I, it is surely that of art March 
forward, intellect ! If we are already able to put a bed-tick 
into the pocket of a surtout, who knows what our sons may do 
with the house and gardens ? Methinks, however, be might 
have offered one of his cushions to the lady. 

On leaving the coach, I took an opportunity of InquiriDg 
from the coachman the name of my fellow passenger. 

** He's a rum old gentleman, sir, isn't he ?" said Uie coachey, 
smiling as he condescendingly helped the guard to put down 
a heavy basket — ^^* That's Mr. Everard Sweetman, the great 
philanthropist, that your honor might hear of in the newspapers. 
That's his wife and son that travel with him. They have 
caught him at last, your honor, and I believe there's aa end to 
his philanthropy, for this turn, at all events." 

Is it possible ? Everard Sweetman ! I thought I should re- 
member that face, but though -it was not so long since I had 
left home, i had heard much more than I had seen of our ec- 
centric neighbor. And is this the end of all his mighty pro- 
jects for the amelioration of the human race ? 

Everard Sweetman, gentle reader, inherited from) his father 
one of the handsomest mansions and demesnes in our neigh- 
borhood ; a property which was more than doubled by his 
marriage with one of the most amiable young women in the 
place. In directing the management of thel^time, the gene- 
rality of mankind, as you, doubtless, gentle*'itedery have.ob- 
served, are led by some purpose or another, good or evil 
Some choose one pleasure, some another-; some direct all 
their exertions to forward their advanceoSent in this worM ; 
some prefer laboring for the ne^ ; soroe^^ork for vice, a few 
perhaps for virtue ; a great many for both together; boiil* 
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most aUaMi active in one pursuit or aDodier. There is one 
dassy however, who form an exception to the rest, and whose 
occupation (if any employment of theirs deserve the name) may 
best be denoted by the very vulgar, but at the same time very 
expressive term« wooUgaihering* It is their boast to be free 
from prejudice of every kind ; to them their native soil is no 
more than an island at the antipodes ; a father, a wife, a brpther^ 
are regarded as. a portion of the general mass of mankind ; 
home, kindred, the assueta octdia regio are w^^ds that carry 
with them no awakening influence ; all particular affections be- 
ing swallowed up, as they would have you tl^ink, in the glow 
of general benevolence. They are ready for any thing you 
offer, and you can give them nothing so good that they wiU 
not be always on the look out for better, Tbey have no vul- 
gar attachment to any set of fixed and immutable principles ; 
the mind, with them, carries her jesses always loose, an ui^ 
hooded hawk, for ever ready to soar at any floating paradox 
that catches its attention. JUuty, fideliiy^ constancy^ humiUtyf 
are obsolete words in th^r vocabulary. They will not openly 
censure them, but they are not fond of talking about them. 
They are virtues of too narrow a walk for such excursive spi- 
rits, who dislike nothing so much as the idea of restriction of 
any kind whatever. 

Living at his leisure, perfectly at ease on all terrestrial 

Kints, and never accustomed to be restricted in his reading, 
r. Everard Sweetman was an individual of that species so 
common in our day, and of which 1 have furnished above a 
very faint description. It was his custom, when the weather 
permitted, to stray along the groves and hedges in the neigh- 
Dorhood, studying the works of those immortal persons who 
have devoted themselves to improving the condition of the hu- 
man race, and striving to divine why they had hitherto done 
so little towards the accomplishment of so great an object 

Let it not be supposed that, in relating Mr. Sweetman's his- 
tory, we have the least design of exposing his professed mo- 
tives to derision. No, unhallowed indeed would be the smile 
that a well initotioned though erroneous enthusiasm would 
awaken. He who proclaims himself a philanthropist pro- 
fesses .himself the first of human beings---the friend of \m 
Creator and his creatu res and is entittod to the veneratkMS, 
and if his actions eoirespond to his professionBrto the griltt-> 
todei of ev^ weUnrogidated niiid. 
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But as there are certain knowing counterfeits abroedy who 
m^ould have you suppose they labor (br the good of mankiodi 
when the rogues know well that they are only working for 
iheir own vanity, their own ambition, their own self-conceit ; 
as this sacred title is sometimes bestowed on knaves who seek 
to deceive others, and fools who labor to deceive themselvesi 
the well-meaning reader will excuse me if I do not, in the 
common phrase, take all for gold that glitters. 

One soft sfM'ing morning, when the heavens were still and 
close, the groves all breathless, and the lake a mirror, Mr* 
Sweetman had a singular train of thought, in which the whole 
truth burst upon him at a flash. The scene of this radiant 
vision was a shaded slope, to which he had rambled, with 
Moore's ** Utopia" in one pocket, and a volume of Plato in the 
other. Here, as he meditated on his favorite theme, with his 
eyelids dropped, while one hand held the book and the other 
supported his thoughtful brow. 

And o'er his forehead ai he bent 
Oft his healing fingers went, 

human life appeared to his mind like a plane surface, and hap- 
piness a straight line drawn from one extremity to the other. 
Besides this straight line were numberless others, oblique, 
elliptical, parabolic, bias, zig-zag, transverse, retrograde. All 
these latter lines, in proportion as they removed further from 
the central one, were emblematic of the various degrees of mis- 
ery. It appeared evident now to our philosopher, that what be 
chose to call a rectilineal course of conduct was the one most 
nearly allied to happiness, and that all the errors of mankind 
arose from their swerving more or less to the one side or the 
other, the degree of error and consequent unhappiness bearing 
an exact ratio to the degree of deviation. The brilliant tide of 
discovery did not rest here. The causes of such deviation 
were yet to be investigated, and were found to consist in cer- 
tain impulses of the mind, impelling it now this way, now that, 
in pursuit of gold, or fame, or pleasure, or reveage, or any oth- 
er base pursuit, but more than all in the genersd ignorance of 
what might be the wisest system to pursue. As aU their wan- 
derings therefore arose from a mistaken idea of the true road 
to happiiiess, from their choosing some wrong line instep of 
Ae right one, il was evident they only required to bo ohmIo a«A> 
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sible of the fact in order to amend their courses, and that infoiw 
mation (please Providence) he was determined to impart to 
them. As to what he had heard when he was a child, of man- 
kind being in a fallen state, and consequently " inclined to evil 
from their youth," he thought too highly of his species to let it 
weigh well with him. He was perfectly convinced that you. 
could persuade a miser to throw his gold into the river, if you 
could only show him that avarice was injurious both to Us 
own interests and those of others — that the greatest libertine 
would become as mortified as an anchoret, provided you could 
only logically prove to him that such indulgencies were mis^ 
chievous and that the most liquorish 6o» vivant would lay down 
his glass, if the evils of intemperance were demonstrated to* 
him by any satisfactory arrangement of the syllogism that you 
could offer. He had, in truth, a wonderfully high opinion of 
the human race, and was firmly convinced, that, if it were still 
in a degraded state, he was himself the Avater who was destined 
to restore it. 

Pythagoras is said to have sacrificed a hecatomb on demon- 
strating the celebrated problem of the square of the hypothenuse* 
Mr. Sweetman sacrificed a hecatomb to his discovery, and that 
hecatomb was his family estate and the settlements of his wife 
and children. What glory ! that it should be reserved for an 
humble individual like himself to accomplish that which Plato^ 
Aristotle, Pythagoras, and all the great philosophers of anti- 
quity only contemplated in vain abstraction. How beautifully 
simple was the truth ! The disease of the world was that mi 
are going wrong, and the remedy to make them go right. 
Could anything be more comprehensive ? The first thing now 
to be done was to remove from the minds of mankind all for- 
mer notions upon this subject, and to substitute those of the 
rectilineal system in their place. 

The best way of commencing so desirable but arduous a 
scheme was evidently to found an extensive seminary for the 
purpose of inculcating the new ideas. But this was an under- 
taking so hazardous in point of expence that Mr. Sweetman 
was tempted to give over the idea, and let bis system poriidi. 
with himself, or trust to chance for its celebrity (a degree of 
lukewarmness in the cause of philanthrophy with which he af^ 
terwards severely reproached himself). Mrs. Sweetooaa, m- 
ahsffird as well as amiable woman, took the utmost aknn at tlMS 
idea of carrying the system into (iractice inlhia mamieci altiioi^ 
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Ab had listened to all its details widi great sweetness and 
complacency as long as it was confined to verbal speculation. 

*' Found a seminary, my love! — what property have we 
that could support so continual a charge?" 

** Aye, there's the rub," said Sweetman, with a sigh, ^ the 
expense indeed Is formidable." 

^ Besides, my dear Everard," said his spouse, encouraged 
by this tone of acquiescence, " it strikes me, that, after all, 
what is original iii this system of yours is very questionable, 
and what is true may appear to many not very original. What 
is it but a new mode of setting forth what all the world knows 
perfectly well already ? I am afraid they will say that you- 
show an ignorance of human nature in supposing that men will 
Dot sometimes continue to prefer vice to virtue at all hazards, 
and that you tell nothing new in letting tbem know that it is 
their passions and their pleasures that set them astray from 
what is right" 

This was an ill-judged stroke of Mrs. Sweetman. She had 
better have confined herself to the question of expense, and left 
it to Providence to enlighten her husband's mbd upon the ex- 
cessive folly of his system. 

'* Tou don't understand, my dear," he said, with a peevish 
smile, '* the nature of your education has restricted your ideas 
upon these subjects. An ingoranco of human nature, truly ! — 
You will please to bear in mind that I have not come hastUy to 
these conclusions — I have not been without reflecting on the 
matter. An ignorance of human nature ! Very well, indeed." 

'* My dear Everard," said Mrs. Sweetman, taking his hand 
affectionately, ** I did not charge you with an ignorance of hu- 
man nature ; I merely spoke of what might be said by others." 

This apology did not satisfy the philosopher, and he devoted 
himself more ardently than ever to the digesting of his system. 
In his suspense about the seminary he consulted his brother-in- 
law, Mr. M^Donough, a gentleman as completely the reverse 
^IftU that he was himself as any individual could be. Mr. 
K*Penough was a plain, sensible man, very clear-headed, and 
a little impatient of the slowness of those who had the misfor- 
tune to be otherwise. He had not one spark of originality in 
his composition, and what was more, he had a strong tendency 
to despise what was called originality in others. He was a 
- man of heavy, muscular form, a dark, and soms thought, ar«a- 
iunuae expression of couii\»iMiX!i&«* 
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— A man, that like tbe fruit 
Of the huge Indian tree, did, underneath 
A rugged covering yet contain within him 
The sweet milk of a nice humanity. 

He had not the least genius in the world for a paradox ; he 
firmly believed and strictly practised his religion, and, so far 
as he could, made all his household practise it also. He had 
very little leisure, even if he had the inclination, for forming 
great philanthropic schemes, being chiefly occupied, while 
Mr. Sweetman was preparing to confer happiness on the whole 
human race, in looking to the education of his children, dis- 
pensing charity in secret to the surrounding poor, promoting 
good will and concord amongst his neighbors and dependentSt 
and extending practical blessings to all within the circle of his 
influence. It may be surmised how likely such an individual 
was to enter into the high-flown schemes of our philanthro- 
pist. 

Nothing, indeed, could equal his astonishment when Mr* 
Sweetman, having found him in his library, drew a chair to 
the round table, and laying upon it a number of plans, charts, 
and papers descriptive of the rectilineal system, unfolded his 
designs and their principia at ample length. Unfortunatelyt 
Mr. M'Donough did not possess the rare, the very rare and 
invaluable gift, of communicating good counsel without wound- 
ing pride. Having none himself, he was apt to suppose 
others equally free from it, and made no allowance for it in 
his mode of opening their eyes. 

^ Is it possible," be exclaimed, with a face in which Sweet- 
man fancied be could discover secret envy lurking under a 
look of honest surprise and remonstrance, ** is it possible you 
can be so infatuated as to suppose that nobody knew before 
'yourself that the mass of mankind are going wrong, and that 
they would be all the happier for going right 1 Correct your 
ideas," said he, '* and learn to be bumble and rational. Men 
know as well as you do that they are going wrong, and they 
will continue knowingly to do so, as long as the indulgence 
of human passion and the pursuit of temporal interests shall 
be agreeable to our unhappy nature. Can you not see that 
your straight and crooked fines are nothing more than giving 
a new form to truths as well or better known than the Romaa 
alphabet? but the* vanity which makes you blind to the stale- 
ness of what you call ^our discovery b a trifle m comparisoo 
with the arrogance which leads vou. \o vnAk ^Sd0hX ^x ^ii&sstS^ 
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supersede all the labors of the ancieiits, and even the very 
word of the Deity himself. If you would really serve your 
specieSf first busy yourself in dischargiug your essential du- 
ties, then add as much to them as you will. It is a bad be- 
ginning to your philanthropy to wrong your family and neglect 
your tenantry and your dependents, and all in pursuit of a 
speculative scheme which has no more substance than that 
cloud above our heads. Employ your talents (since you are 
confident of possessing them) in urging manlund to foUow 
the light that has been given them, instead of helping to ex- 
tinguish the little that remains on earth, for depend upon it, 
since you talk of lines, you could not choose a more crooked 
one than you are proposing to yourself." 

While listening to this speech Mr. Sweetman busied himself 
in rolling up his papers and putting them into a small tin cassi 
which he slipped into the pocket of his coat 

*' Good morning, brother,'' he said, with a somewhat angry 
tone, ^ I see I am not to number philanthropy amongst your 
virtues. I consulted you upon this scheme because I had al- 
ways a high opinion of your moderation «nd sound sense, but 
I see I was mistaken in you. It is easy to see why you can 
see no novelty in my system. It is easy to see the motives of 
this great indignation at my designs, but I forbear to notice 
them. It would be well, however, if you had examined your 
own mind before you undertook to fathom mine. You would 
not perhaps find the bottom so clean as you suppose. Had 
Plato, or More, or Howard had such counsellors as you where 
would their works be now 1 But I believe it was the better 
genius of the human race that prompted your speech. ,Had 
you had the prudence to disguise your natural feelings with 
better care the world might never have been the wiser for the 
contents of this box, (slapping his pocket vehemently witfa.his 
hand) ; but now I am resolved at every hazard to commence 
the building without delay.'' 

*^ And I tell you« Everard," said Mr. M'Donough, " that you 
are about to lay the foundation-stone of your own ruin, and mat, 
80 far from being led by feeUngs of benevolence in what you 
are undertaking, you love nothing whatever but your own silly 
vanity and conceit, which you unfortunately possess the means 
of indulging, and to gratify which, I am firmly persuadedt from 
die very nature of your prmcipia as you call them« you would 
fisk both your own happioMi and that of the lAide human 
ftcey hero and heroafier.'' 



CHAPTER n. 

Poor wretch — ^he read and read till bis brain turned, 
He held unlawful thoughts of many things. 

The neighborhood ahortlj rung with the fame of the new 
seminary. It was f<Sunded at great expense, and supported at 
a greater. It was easy to find inmates for an establishment 
where all was gratuitous, more especially as the philosopher 
had the prudence to avoid all open interference with the reli- 
gion of his pupils. Charts of the lines were hung up against 
every wall ; but, alas ! do or say what he could, Mr. .Sweet- 
man was surprised to find the crooked lines the favorites. 

Mr. Sweetman excluded all coercive discipline, laying his 
lines of conduct before the pupils, and trusting to that ardent 
love of perfection for which human nature has in all ages been 
so very, very remarkable, for their adopting the right one. 
Nevertheless, he found the obliquity in nis seminary greater 
than in the world he would correct. He was astonished to 
discover that men were capable of stealing where they had 
neither the necessity nor example for it ; mat covetousness^ 
anger, pride, and other passions would spring up in grounds 
where he thought the seeds had not been sown : in a word, be 
found what many others find too late, that false smtivMnt and 
Jaise philosophy are but weak restraints for human will. 

His disappointments, however, did but stimulate his industry ; 
and he was just upon the point of seeing all go as he wishe4 
when funds failed him I The blow was an irrecoverable one« 
for he was already sunk in debt to a degree far beyond his 
means. The seminary was seized by his creditors, and sold 
for a lace factory, where he had soon the mortification to see 
his pupils all at work, and seeming to remember no more of 
him or of his lines than if they had never existed* The ruin 
did not rest here. The family estate and house were put into 
the hands of trustees, and poor Mr. Sweetman shortly had the 
mortificatioQ to see the scenes (beloved in spite of the philan- 
thropy) where he had spent the happiest years of his existence« 
the haunts of 1ms youth, and die biwie of his tnwqoil married 

YoL. IL 15 
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Iife« making a diatinguiahed figure ia the advertiaemeiits of an 

ekrauent auctioneer. It waa announced for aale aa the 

BEAUTIFUL VILLA AND DEMESNE, 

aituate within little more than a mile of the 

SHANNON, 

THX QUXXN OF IRISH BIV1R8 ; 

while the front windows command an enchanting propsect, in* 
cludine a view of the 

CELEBRATED RECTILINEAL SEMINARY 

or TBB 

GREAT PHILANTHROPIST, MR, SWEETMAN, 

&c. &c. &c. 
With many a sigh, and many a useless tear, Mrs. Sweetaoan 
left this paradise, accompanied by her husband and four amiable 
children, who must now depend upon their own exertions for 
independence in society. The philanthropist had not even the 
consolation of being regretted by the tenantry who gathered 
round to witness the departure of the family. Mrs. Sweetman 
was bewailed byyouog and old; but her husband was, not- 
withstanding all bis benevolence, but little known or regarded 
amongst his dependants, with whom he had never been con- 
nected by the surest of all social ties, the tie of sympathy. 

No man cried — God save him ! 

and the carriage rolled away without a parting benediction on 
his head. 

'* He was a dhroll, quare kind o' man, sir," said Clancy, the 
herdsman, to one of the visiters who came to inspect the prem- 
ises ; " he never was much good for t|;iose about him, although 
they say people thinks a dale of him in other places. He was 
a great scholar they say, but he had no more sinse than a child. 
Misther M^Donough, that doesn't read the one half as mucb« 
would buy an' sell him at any fair in the counthry. It's aftber 
thoughts of his own the mastber used al#ays be goin' in place 
o' lookin' to those about him, an' taking care o' the tenanthry 
as a landlord ought to do. An' still an' all he had a way o' 
talkin' with him, now, that when he'd once begin at you he'd 
persuade you out o' your eyesight, as it's my opinion he often 
nersuaded himsf^lf. 'Tisn't good, sir, I b'lieve sometimes, God 
Jielp us, for people to know too much without the grace o' 6od. 
It dhraws their thoughts away from what they ought to do. 
Il would be betther for Misther Sweetman, any .way, he never 
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Opened a readio'-made-asy, than to read himself as he did out 
o' house an' home. An' sure what hurt, if he done any good 
by it?" 

The unfortunate philanthropist arrived at the dwelling of his 
brother-in-law, in a state of beggary, the world no better than 
before, and little saved out of the general wreck besides his 
case of philosophical principia, Mr. M'Donough had the 
kindness to refrain from reproaching him in his downfall, and 
struck (as Sweetman believed,) with remorse for his former 
injustice, lent him privately a sum sufficient to purchase the 
interest of a neighboring farm. But how could Sweetman 
quietly sit down to till the earth while the garden of the human 
intellect lay waste, and was he to suffer his discovery to perish, 
afler having sacrificed so much to make it known f Accord* 
ingly, one summer morning, before any of the family were up, 
putting what money he had in his pocket, and committing his 
wife and children to the care of Providence, he mounted the 
plough-horse, and set off to preach his discovery in the cities 
of the empire. 

Mrs. Sweetman was still enjojring a tranquil morning dream, 
when her chamber-door flew open, and Kitty the housemaid 
burst into the room, exclaiming — 

^ Oh, missiz, missiz, that I may never die in sin if the mas* 
ther isn't gone phUandherin^ about the country !" 

•« How do you mean, Kitty ?" 

*' 'M sure, ma'am, I seen him myself puttin' a night-cap atf ^. 
the box o' papers in bis pocket, an' there he's now gone tiirot^ , 
tin' down the aveny an' he mounted upon Knowing Tom, that 
was wantin' this very mornin' to rise airth to the praties." 

Mrs. Sweetman started up in terror. 

*^ Run, Kitty, run— call master James, and tell him taiU^ 
low your master instantly — make haste I" 

The energetic housemaid was in all comers in an inaiatlt ' 

** Masther James I get up, sir — there's your father gope 9ff 
from us ! Jack, Jack ! I saj« get up, an' saddle the mare fbf 
masther James." 

In a few minutes Mr. James Sweetman was oo horseback ; 
and accompanied by Jack, on foot, pursued the fugitive philan* 
thropist with as much rapidity as a spaviftra*piece or each of 
bis mare's feet would suffer Um to use. Bf r. Sweetman was 
trotting quietly along by the fragrant hedgeways, inhaling th^ 
delidous morning air, and enjoying tlie beauty of thn «iid| . 

1 
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day« when the cry of *^ Masther ! M — a — atber ! Hulloo— eel 
HuUoo — ee!^ reaounded far behind him. Suspecting what 
waa a-foot, without looking around, he privately administered 
the spun to his horse's flanks, and being well mounted* sooo 
lost all hearing of the uopleasing sounds* 

. He did not for some time find mankind ungrateful* Crowds 
of such individuals as those I have above described, who, like 
the ancient Athenians, were ** always looking out for some 
Dfl^ thing," came to hear his lectures, to see hira unfold his 
charts and plans, and expound the advantages of rectilineal 
habits. The system was cried up as a prodigy ; all his move- 
ments were faithfully recorded in the newspapers under the 
head of *^ Fashionable Intelligence ;" the seats of the nobility 
and gentry were open to receive him in his progress through 
the country, and he was every where distinguished by the 
sounding name of «<The Philanthropist" ** It is well," 
thought Mr. Sweetman, *^ the world at last is beginning to go 
right." And had it not been for the importunities of his son, 
and his wife, who followed him from place to place, either in 
person or by letter, endeavoring to recal him to his home and 
his neglected business, it might be said that at this time Mr. 
Sweetman enjoyed ample felicity. But he was doomed to 
Buffer, in his turn, the pangs that are experienced by all the 
craving hungerers after fame, even those who longest keep 
possession of the public eye. Not the smile of a courtezan, 
not the favor of a despot, not the glimmer of a summer, lake, 
not the hue of an antumn cloud are so variable as the breath 
of popular fame. The public began to grow tired of recti- 
linealism, and all went as crooked •as ever. A dancer ap- 
peared, who could pirouette for half an hour, if requisite, up- 
on the top of one toe, and a fiddler who could play behind his 
own back, so it may be judged what chance a philosopher had 
of retaining his hold on public attention. Poor Sweetman be- 
came utterly miserable — nobody took notice of him, and he 
was not philosopher enough to live in solitude. 

One day,.. as he was walking in a pensive attitude along one 
of the high roads leading into a provincial town, and brooding 
on the apathy oif mankind, he heard a voice at a little distance 
behind, exclain^-*i» .. ^ 

"Jack, there he isl'* 

In an instant he was pinioned from behind, liAed from the 
earth, and placed upon a horse which he had no difficulty in 
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recognising as the same which he bad ridden from home some 
years before* 

** Ab, mastber," exclaimed the voice of Jack Riedy, as be 
mounted behind bim, '* I have you now at last, an' sorrow one 
o' me will let go the grip till I bring you to the roissiz, any way.*^ 

The philanthropist shouted ** murder," and a crowd was 
speedily collected. But on observing bis strange contortions 
as he struggled in the muscular grasp of the young ploughmaiif 
and seeing the latter touch his forehead with a significant air« 
they concluded it was some poor lunatic escaped from bedlaot 
and Jack Riedy was sufiered to convey bis prize away in tri> 
umph to the village, which he entered towards the close of 
day. 

The decline of bis popularity, and the old complaint of 
want of capital, made it an easier matter than it might others 
wise have been, to confine him for some little time to his do- 
mestic circle, and to make him enjoy, in spite of himself, some 
months of uninterrupted peace* 

** Yes, Mary," he said one morning to bis wife, taking her 
hand affectionately as they sat together af\er breakfast, looking 
through the open window upon a harvest scene. '* It is better 
af^er all for me it should be as it is. The happiness of mankind 
may sufier by my poverty of means ; but the quiet of my own 
breast — my own serenity and peace are augmented by this im« 
pediment, which confines me to the circle of domestic life, 
and the intimate converse of my nearest friends. For do jrou 
know, Mary, that even in those moments when my projects 
seemed most prosperous, and all the world seemed hurrying to 
gather wisdom from my lips, I was not quite at rest A horrkl 
suspicion would sometimes cross my mind, that all was wrongt \ 
that I was teaching falsehood — and the more 1 was applaiidedt 
the oftener would this fancy cross my mind." 

** Ah, my dear Everard^" said Mrs. Swisietmao, ** there is 
that great difference between those who inculcate what is tniOt 
and those who put forward what is mm^ly specuktive. Re- 
pose of mind, peace, joy, ace always the possession of liim 
who administers genuine instruction ; while the ambifioua 
•peeuhtist, even when he gains diaciples, is for ever poawed 
in secret with doubts of his own doctrmes. His gHttenqg fiui« 
cies may, perhapsv catch some idle spirits in kis Kfetimet bat 
iHwal liira a schoolboy's air-blown bubbles on kis tonbb Widi 
imoy, they end in mental |^oom and evenlMfllfilsisiflcj*'* 
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In this well meant speech poor Mrs. S weetinan« once more, 
in tbe vulgar idiom, put her foot in it. Her husband was not 
yet so much out ofcooceit with his system, that he could en- 
dure with any fortitude to hear it stigmatised as empty specu- 
lation. Neither did Mrs. Sweetman trust so implicitly to his 
smooth encomiums on domestic felicity as to forbear keeping 
an eye upon his movements. Her anxiety was not abated on 
this subject when, af\er a close seclusion of some weeks, he 
entered the breakfast parlor one morning, and informed them 
all, confidentially, that ** he was no longer at a loss for money 
to travel all over the world, for he had discovered the day be- 
fore that he was a steam engine, and capable of going at a pro- 
digious rate either by sea or land." 

Poor Mrs. Sweetman turned dale as death. 

^ I thought it would come to this," exclaimed his son. 

** A 9team Indian /" cried Kitty, in amaze, as she set the 
kettle on the chafing dish. 

^ AM'ye hear that eroo ?" said Jack Riedy, opening his eyes 
and mouth as if to receive the rare intelligence at every aper- 
ture. 

^ Tes," resumed the philosopher, with his usual self^ompla- 
cent smile, ** but I mention it confidentially, so take care to 
say nothing of it to my brother, M'Donough, it would be so 
hard to persuade him of its truth. What I had been in the hab- 
it of regarding as my mouth I found to be the chimney — ^these," 
said he, pointing to those apertures beneath the nose, which it 
is only lawful to name in poetry, *^ are the safety valves — the 
eccentric motion" — tapping his forehead — *• is here" 

^ He has some sinse then aflher all," said Jack. 

** My lower limbs are propelling stilts of an ingenious mech- 
anism, by which I move on land, and my arms," said he, ^ or 
what I tbought my arms, are paddles which I am to use at sea. 
I propose leaving home for England without delay, but I think 
I shall go by land as far as Dublin, the b«ck-w«ter firom pad^ 
dies is so injurious to the sides of the canal." 

Jack uttered a deep groan. 

** But would it not be better, my dear," said Mrs. Sw potma n, 
recovering her presence of mind, ** if you would say sdmeching 
of it to Doctor MTatchitup, before you start." 

** Ob, no," tep^ed Sweetnmn, looking a little embamuMed ; 
"'that feUow is as obstioate asa mule'— and besidM those 
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doetofs are so fond of thrusting their medicines upon yoUf 
whether you stand in need of them or no.'' 

With all their care they did not keep so strict a watch on Ae 
philosopher, but he slipped through their fingers, (to Jack's 
eternal shame and disgrace) and (availing himself of a legacy 
which had been left him by a friend) set off for London, not 
confiding so much in his own locomotive powers upon the way 
as to disdain the assistance of the Bristol coach and steam-boat. 
Arrivc^d in the metropolis, he soon discovered that before he 
could makd any progress with his own system, it was absolute- 
ly necessary to undo all that had ever been done by anybody 
else, so he leagued with prophets, founders of new sects, peo- 
ple who believed anything, and people who believed nothings 
together with other liberty-loving gentry of the same descrip- 
tion, in preaching war, open and subtle against all existing in- 
stitutions good and bad, and as they were* 

In order to accommodate those who were induced to lay 
aside their early principles by the cogency of his reasoning, and 
the vigor of his eloquence, he had £e kindness to establish a 
church, in which he himself officiated on Sundays, commencing 
divine service by a song, such as ^ Cease your Funning," or 
^* I'd be a Butterfly," while the congregation evinced the fervor 
of their piety by clapping their hands and stamping with the 
feet as in a theatre. So successful was he for some time, that 
in the parish in which the Rectilineal Temple was establishedt 
it is supposed the cases of shop-lifling, child-murder, robberies 
by servants, and other offences for which we must refer our 
readers to the citv calendar, were nearly doubled. 

Things were in this flourising state, when the philosopher 
was once more doomed to experience the fickleness of the 
aura papfdaria, A rival establishment was set up in the same 
street with the Rectilineal Temple, in which an individual ap- 
peared who had lately discovert that everybody in the wond 
(not even eiBlBptli^ Mr. Sweetman) was going wrong, except 
himself, which Jie imdertook to prove beyond dispute. Poor 
Sweetman was once more deserted, and compelled i^ give him- 
self over to chagrin. 

It was in this situation that Mrs. Sweetman found him oo 
her anivd in London, where she hopedt/M«sted by hsr son, 
at length to reclaim him from a folly of wbich^ ou^t by tUb 
time to hftTS had enoaghr They succeeded i^^fiurMl^ indoor 







him lo ntmii with them, bat I aAerwudt heard that he hd 
contrived to give them the slip oooe raofo at Briatcil, aod took 
shipping' for America, where he hoped to find in the new set- 
tlements of a growing eoontiy, a field for his Rectifinealium 
less open to competition than in the crowded opinion-mart of 
Europe. ^ 
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*«Shamu8, I won't let you go til! you shake hands.'' 

" Take off o' me !" 

" Shake hands, an' I will." 

** Take off o' me, again." 

** I wont, I tell you, till you shake hands, an' say we're 
fiiends." 

^ Didn't you sthrike my son 'istherday at the fair green be* 
fore the whole place, an' he not doin' one ha'p'orth to you nor 
to any body else? an' didn't he come home to me for the first 
time any body ever seen him in such a state^ with your mark 
upon his head, and the blood sthramin' down betune hia eyes? 
Did you, or did you not 1" 

** I own I did.'i . 

** Did he ever sthrike you, or one belongin' to you, in bis 
whole life ?" 

** I own, he didn't." 

^\ Did you ever see him, or did any body in the whole parish 
ever see him, lifl a stick at a fair in his lifoi or any place else." 

** Never, I own ; there isn't a qui'ter boy goes the road." 

** An' what for did you sthrike him ? Take off o' me, I ad- 
vise you." 

*' 'Twasn't 'out of any harm I done it, Shamus. There's 
none of us but'll do a thing of an odd turn, that he'll be sorry 
for afther^ wbea he^ll be cross. Many is the time I bad to 
put up with Uie like myself from an ouki neighbor« an' ['11 
engage I never made any work about it, when I'd know that 
it isnH o' purpose he done it." 

Tou're the first nian that ever ruz a stick to Phaudhrig." 
An' I'll engage it'll belong from me MVW do it again." 
Like enough — like enough. He dRm^ .«pake a word 
aincet an' the docthor hasn't much opioioil'ot him. Like» 
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wougl^ it mvf be the last sthroke he'll ever get from jon or 
.aaj one else. No matther — Pll remember h for you.'' 

^AhfSbamus, do&t saytbat; tbat's a bad word. Am't 
im the one cUon ? doo't barbor hatbred ; don't let one blow 
break an ould friendsbip. Don't look so black ; say tbe word 
— forgiye an' fomt 1 Do you break from me afther all« with- 
out a word? Well, maybe I'm wrong to talk about it now* 
an' Phaudhrig bad. But you'll tbink betther of it when he's 
up an' well again, as he wil} be before long, I hope. There 
be goes, as black as night, an' small blame to him, the state 
the boy is in aflher me. Well, heay'n forgive tbe man that 
first invented whiskey ; 'tis it that desthroys us all. That^s 
always the way I talk in the momin'. Oh, whiskey, whiskey! 
'tis you that ought to have my heavy curse ! an' sure ailber 
all it isn't, only myself—- for I'll go bail, if I never went to 
you, you never would stir hand or foot to come to me. Wtiat 
m the world makes the gover'ment allow there to be ao many 
public-houses? to have the poor people killin'and murtberia' 
themselves an' one another, an' plannin' all manner & bad 
work besides t If I was a magisthrit I know I'd ordher it 
defierent. I wouldn't allow a license to one publican that I'd 
know let one get dhruak in his house the whole year round. 
See what a bill this is for a poor boy to have to pay out of his 
idi^y's hire! Timothy Gibbons, docthor— doclh — no debtor 
to Hicikel Shaughnessy — ^ And he began to^qpell and tot 
over an account of which we subjoin an accurate transcript, 
for the information of the Temperance Society, and all legis- 
lators who are concerned either in the distillery lawa or in tbe 
moral condition of the people. 

Ma. Timothy Gibbons, Dr. to Michael Shm^fuMiy* 

October 8(A, 

Feb. 4» to B glacf.of sperrits in The Morning 
IS. To I piiH With Jerry M»Coy . 

14. to 3 penerth Candles And tobaeo 

15. To J pint With Jerry M»Coy . 
17. ^ i gallon Porther with Same . • 
19. to A Noggin with Dito . • . 
^8|. 'To Nogis with coachman 
88i to 6 penerth of Tobaeo per Wife home 

a^(^^^ 



Myphl. 1^ a glAi home per dtto 

4> ttf topaeo per do home • • • 
4 An<l j^ with Jerry M*Coy flt othera 
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8. to 3 half pints with Wife and others • ' • 1| 6 

9. to S half pints and h gallon porther with 

Jerry M»Coy •4 

11. to I Pint by yourself .... 10 

18. to S tumblers with Jerry M'Coy . • 10 
14. to S pints with Dito the day yon made 

The vow 3 4 

Sept. 14. To i pint The Day the Six Months was out 10 
9* to a quart Porther and Nogin with Jerry 

M»Coy 19 

25. To a Jug with Jerry M'Coy ... 10 

OcU 4. To half a bottle by Yourself ... 1 4 

7. to 3 jugs with M'Coy and Others ,.26 
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*^Aht them three jugs was the jugs that tumbled poor 
Phaudhrig) ao' for no rason in life only just because he was 
the firat to Gome acrass me« an' I lavin' Ibe public-house a^ 
ther Jerry M'Coy daarin' me to do it. And what's the end of 
it now ? Ould Shamus Collins, that was one o' the best 
friends I had in the whole place, to be turned again me as bit* 
ther as winther ! an' all through the mains o' the whiskey ! O 
the back o' my hand to you, whiskey, every day you rise !" 

The name of the village, which about noon on a sharp: Oc* 
tober day, was the scene of the foregoing conversation, is a 
point of no consequence to our tale. The persons speakings 
were James or Shamus Collins, a poor cottier burtheiielhirith a 
family, whom he supported chiefly by fishing in a neighboring • 
river, and Tiro Gibbons, a young man of the same rank, living 
by his daily labor and the produce of five or six acres of 
ground, the greater portion of the profits of which were annu- 
ally deposited in the till of Mr. O'Shaughnessy, proprietor of the 
neighboring public-house. An over-fondness for Mr. O'- 
Shaughnessy 's merchandise, and (the natural consequence of 
this indulgence) a thirst for such glory as an oaken cudgel 
could produce him, were almost the only faults (and it must be 
acknowledged they were raiher serious ones) that disfigured the 
otherwise hearty and generous character of Timothy Gibbons. 
**The whiskey," as he emphatically caDed it, bad brought 
him into many a difiiculty long ere now. It involved him in 
quarrels, though he was naturally peaceful and good-tempered. 
It induced idleness and expense, though when free from its 
influence he was industrious and thrifty enough. Bat tfkis 
last perplexity in which it had involved himt for overfaalaDced 
all beforot for reasons which wo shall learn by foUov«m% ^3q^ 
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did fiflbennan down the village Btreet* and attendiiig to hb io- 
digoEDt soliloquyt as he moves gloomily along in the broad 
sun-shine. 

** Give you my daughter ! 'Tis I that'll think of it. A {Ml^ 
ty fellow you'd be to have a house an' familyt undher your 
charge ! * Tis'nt for that I reared her — to give hereto a dhmnkr 
ard an' a boulum-skioh o' your kind that would lift a hand to a 
boy that never done a ha'p'orth to one belongin' to you, an' 
her own brother besides ! Well, it's no matther ! If ever yoa 
darken the thrash'ld o' my doore agin, you may call me a fool 
No— if I was to wait a hundherd years for it I'll have reyinge 
for that blow." 

As he spoke these last words aloud, he turned and shook 
his huge clenched fist in the direction which had been taken 
bv the object of his wrath. He stood at this time before a 
plain looking house, yet somewhat superior to the ordinary 
village dwellings, having a neat green hall-door, with a little 
parapet wall enclosing some rose trees and laurel bushes, and 
thick white muslin blinds, drawn across the windows. Aoy 
person acquainted with the country would at a glance have 
known the priest's house, even if the countenance of that per- 
sonage had not appeared at the moment above the blind, direc- 
ted with an expression of severity against the vindictive fisher- 
man. He threw up the sash and accosted the latter from the 
wind<i|^. 

** Shamus, what's that I heard you saying?" 

** Och, nothin', plase your riverence, only talking to myself 
I was." 

But what were you saying ?**" 
Och, nothin' to be throubliq' your riverence about it" 
Tou spoke of a blow, and of taking revenge on some 
one." 

•* Why, then, I'll tell your'riverence, I was talking of Tim 
Gibbons, a bad mimber." 

**What! is it he to whom you promised your daughter 
Mary ?" 

** 'Tis, plase your riv6rence, an' that'll never have her now 
by my consent." ^ 

'* Indeed ? I'm sorry to hear that, Shamiis. Why have you 
changed your minlS ?" 

** Oyeh, ha's no good. Sir. He's given to the liquor, entire- 
ly—entirely." 
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^ Thal^i a ferkniB fauH $ but I bare reaton to hope for lus 
Bmendment I know he baa made raanj efforts to get rid of 
this ftdlingf and he certainly haa in part succeedeX If he 
could once become altogether sober (as I have little doubt be 
ma^ in Uie course of time)t there would not be his equal in the 
parish.'' 

** Och ! the vagabone!" 

^ Why« you seem to hare taken up some prejudice against 
bim, Shamus." 

** Is it me, your riverence 1 Pll engage I haye no prodigies 
agio' any one, only I know what sort he is« that's why I tsSk." 

** Well, I hope to see ]rou better friends. Are you going to 
fish?" 

** No, then, Sir, I was goin' for your riverence to come over 
to Phaudhrig, that's as bad as he can be." 

^ What, Phaudhrig ! is Phaudhrig ill ? what's the matther 
with him 1" 

^ Why then, what I thought never would be the matther 
with him, a shroke he got 'istherday at the fair«green that had 
like to stiffen him." 

** Who could have done it ? It must have been accident or 
mistake, for Phaudhrig never was apt to give provocation to 
any one." 

** Why then, there he is, that we were just talking of this 
minute, and that's Tim Gibbons, that came again' him b the 
fair with a halloo an' a whisk of his stick, an' laid him on the 
flat of his back, before he knew where he was standing." 

** And that was the blow for which I heard you say that you 
would be revenged 1" 

*• The very blow." 

** Oh, well— come— let us go and see IHiaudhrig. Well 
talk about that affiiir another time." 

The clergyman knew enough of the old man to see thai this 
was not the most favorable moment to discuss the subject He 
knew bim to be in general inclined to peace and harmony 
his neighbors, not easily moved to anger— 



——but, htln^ wrovigjxl 
PerplexM in the extreme— 

The consanguineoiis coaaectkHis of bodi the oM man and 
intonded aon-iii-kw were widdyramified lhroug|iout th6 
you U. le 
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neig^iboibood, and he had known manj a matie fiied, origiDa- 
ting in aa alight a cauae« 

Bequeath'd from bleeding sire to son, 

until combat seemed to both parties an essential part of their 
existence. He determined therefore to say nothing on the 
subject until Phaudhrig or Patrick Collins should be out of dan- 
ger, an event which, notwithstanding the predictions of okl Sha- 
mus, he had the satisfaction to learn took place within the 
course of the ensuing fortnight 

Those who are desirous of tracing the progress of an Irish 
rustic feud, may feel an interest in learning the course of the 
events which followed the recovery of the younger Collins. 
While ^e latter was confined to his apartment, the house was 
daily crowded with the friends and relatives of the family, whose 
stem countenances showed that they fully participated in the 
sense of injury manifested by the old fisherman. Phaudhrig, 
however, as it has been said, recovered, and there was reason 
to hope that all would be forgotten. But private whispers by 
the cottage fireside did not confirm the hope. The ** Gibbon- 
ses" and the '* Collinses" were soon spoken of as two separate 
parties ; and though no overt act of retaliation yet took pkice, 
it required no very extensive experience of the habits and dis- 
positions of that rank to which both parties belonged, to judge 
that such a contingency was not far distant Accordingly, no 
one was surprised when the news spread through the village 
and its neighborhood, that, ** a brother an' a cousin of X^^ 
Gibbons had been waylaid on their way from a market town 
convenient, an' left for dead upon the road." 

In all countries and classes of society, when once the pas^ 
sions of the many have been awakened, there are not wanting 
evil spirits to fan the fire of ill will until it bursts into an open 
flame. Such demon tongues were not idle now amongst the 
friends of either party. Bad counsellors there were, w£» sug- 
gested to old Shamus, and especially impressed it on the 
younger clansfolk, that it was the first time such an afiironthad 
ever been put up with by one of the name, and that if he suf- 
fered this to pass, the ** whole counthry would be down upon 
him." Acc-ordingly, alpeens, cudgels, and even fire-arms 
were prepared ; throngs of the same faction met and discussed 
and drank together, and all the necessary preliminariea were 
irranged for declaring war a^n the ^ Gibbonsea." 
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Nor were the like envenomed spirits wanting on the other 
side. The first aggressor, Timothy^ was taught to consider old 
Shamus's determination to hreak off the match between him 
and Mary Collins, as an insult with which no one would put 
up, who had '* the laste sperrit," and as to the subsequent 
aggression on his brother and cousin, that was generaUy agrecyl 
to have '* settled the business," and that nothing now remained 
but to pay off the Collinses in their own coin and to give them 
enough of it. 

'* It isn't your father, nor your grandfather, nor one o' the 
name that ever came before you, that would be put off in that 
way,'' said one of these officious friends, ^ an' the match all 
as one as made an' complete." 

•* The most genteelest way for you, Tim," said anothert *• if 
it's the genteel thing you want to do, is just to have a handful 
o' boys ready some night afler nightfall, an' to whip her away 
with you without waiting to ax his lave." 

*♦ It's just what myself was thinkin', Tim," said Jerry M'Coyt 
^ an' you ought to know, so far as one boy's help can go, that 
you can depend upon me." 

The final adjustment of the proposal was adjourned to Mi- 
chael Shaughnessy's, where Tim was eventually persuaded to 
fall into this national proposition, on the express understanding, 
however, that ** not one ha'p'orth o' hurt" should be done to 
Mary, only just to take her away to his mother's, where noth» 
ing would be shown her but the greatest respect, uptil old Sha- 
mus could be induced to relinquish his resentment and his ob» 
duracy together. 

The cottage of the stubborn fisherman, was situate near the 
borders of a small river, which runs brawling through one of 
the wildest and most romantic glens in our neighboriiood. It 
was on the second evening after the conversation just detailed, 
that Phaudhrig, Mary, and old Judy (who lived as a kind of 
helper in the family) were seated at the kitchen fire, awaitmg 
the return of the man of the house. He had gone out fishinff 
in the morning:, and, tempted by unusual success, was induced 
to prolong his journey further up towards the source of the lit- 
de river than he had intended at setting out from home. The 
sun had already gone down, and Mary, feeling somewhat lone- 
0MDe, called on Judy to assist in passing away the timet by 
ieHing some of her old stories. 

^ A', what story, child ?" aaid old Judy, pudung beck her 
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grey hair, and looking fidgety : ^aure joa know I hata no 
atorieal'' 

** Indeed* I know you bave, if you wished to tell theau" 

«« Well, what story will 1 tell you ?" 

^ Any one at all you like, that'll make the eyening pa» 
away, and not to be lonesome this way.'' 

^ Well, asy, an' I tell you somethin' thatll show you what 
it is for people to be qaeddlin' with what doesn't bekmg to 'em* 
an' to be cwraut an' coviHoua^ an' not to be continted with what 
was their own by rights. 

^ There was once upon a time, an' a very good tinae it was« 
there was a poor lone widow woman and her son that Hyed ki 
a little cabin in a lonesome place westwards, an' all in the wide 
world they had to live upon* was one little haggart o' cabbitch» 
that they had behind the house. Well an' good : they used to 
ait a head o' the cabbitch every day betune 'em, an' if they 
did it isn't long till the whole haggart a'most was gone, all to 
one little head, and they didn't know what in the world would 
they do when that was out. So the poor widow called her 
son, an" says she — 

^* Shaun, there's no use in talkin', we arn't like the fishes 
that we could live upon wather, or like the birds upon the ur, 
so 'tis betther for us part in time. Take my blessin' widi 
you, my good boy,' says she, * an' go an seek your fortune.' 

^*' Oh, murther !' says the boy, * a' where'U I go?' says he. 

*' * I'll tell you,' says she, * how you'll know it Take this 
wattle, an' this handful o' chaff, an' when you go outside the 
doore throw up the chaff until you'll see what way the wind 
blows, an' whatever way that is,' says she, * folly it' 

** * Why then, never say it again,' says the boy, * I'll do your 
biddin', an' moore'loock to me,' says he ; * an' whateyer f get 
I'll be sure to bring it home.' 

«« * Do so, achree,' says the widow, * an' I'm full sure you'll 
have the loock,' says she, ' for you were ever an' always a 
good boy, diat was dutUul to myself an' all that ever was over 
you, an' never would be cursin' nor swearin', nor michin' from 
school, nor doin' one ha'p'orth that would be conthrairy--80 
good bve asthore I' 

«« * Good bye, mother.' 

** An' away with him out the doores. Well, be threw i»^ 
the handfull o' chaff, accordin' as she bid him, an' marched on 
widi Ae wind in his back to seek his fortune. 
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*' Well an' good : he was, goin', goin\ goin'— -an' he went 
farther than I can tell, until he came to a very lonesome place 
entirely, where there was a big hill with threes all about it, an^ 
the sun shinin' finely down upon the whole place. But what 
plased him most, was a beautiful clear spring well that was 
a«near him, for he was very dhry ; so he stopped to take a 
dhrink o' the wather. 

** Hardly he squinched the drouth, whin what should he see 
only the whole side of the hilt openin' out, an' out come a iHg 
woman with a hatchet in her hand, that looked as sharp as il 
razhure. 

^ ' Who is that,' says she, * that daares to go dhrink out o' 
my well without axing lave 1 Come in here this minit,' says 
she, 'until Pll cut the head off o' you.' 

*^ *0h, murther intirely, Ma'am,' says Shaun, houldin'up 
his two hands in the greatest fright, * sure you wouldn't go for 
to kill a poor boy, for no rason, that never done any harm to 
you, upon the 'count of a dhrop o' could wather 1' 

** * Who are you ?' say^i she. 

** ^ A poor boy, Ma'am, that's goin' seekin' his fortin.' 

** * How are you behaved V says she ; * do you be cursin' or 
swearin', or stopping from chapel on a Sunday, or things that 
way?' says she. 

***Yeb, is it I, Ma'am,' says Shaun, Mhe dear knows, I'll 
ingage I don't' 

** ^ Oh, well, very well,' says the woman, ' since I find that's 
the case, I won't touch you,' says she ; * come in here, and 
tell me all about it.' 

** So the boy folly'd her in. There was a mighty fine house 
inside in the hill, an' the woman dhrew a chair, an' made him 
tell her every whole ha'p'orth. Well, ^hen he was done-— 

** * Say no more, now,' says she, * but ait and dhrink enough* 
an' V\\ give you something before you go.' 

** So when he was done aitin', she showed him a handsome 
bracket hen. 

M » Do you see that hen ?' says she. 

** * 1 do, Ma^am,' says the boy. 

** * WeH,* says shoi * take that hen home widi yout an' when 
joa go there, if you want any thing, tell the hen to lay,' says 
Ae, * an' ^11 keep bying goolden eggs ever udtil you'll Ud 
her stop.' 

^ Welly the poor boj gave one jump foi yyj* 
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M « Oh, Ma'am,' aayi he, ^ that'a just the veiy thing we 
wanted, an' I'm greatly obleeet to you.' 

** * But take care,' says the woman, ' if you atop anywhere, 
not to let the people know the aecret,or may be 'tia the last 
you'll aee of your hen or her egga." 

^ Well an' good, .the boy took the hen undher his arm, an' 
away with him home. Towards nights, he waa paasio' by a 
fiMnner's house, an' he a good piece from his own place yet. 

** * I declare to my heart,' says the boy, I'll go in an' ax for a 
night's lo4^', an' I'll be fresh and sthrong to go home in the 
momia." 

"No sooner said than done: in with him into die Arm 
house. 

" * Well, what do you want, good boy f says the fiBumer* 

" * A night's lodgin' an' vitteb. Sir, if yon plase,^ says Shaun. 

«* *' Wel£ an' wbat'll you give for your thratement V says the 
fiurmer, * the times are hard.' 

" * I'll give you this goolden egg,' says he. 

" ^ 'Tis good payment,' says m farmer ; ' in with you, and 
ait your 'nough.' 

** Well, when the boy was goin' to bed, he axed for a cooh 
to put the hen into, an' when he gqjt it — 

" ^ Take care now,' says he, * an' for ye'r lives, dont one o' 
ye bid my ben to lay till niomin*' 

" * A' why so ayeh V says they. 

" « Oh, for rasons.' 

" Well an' good, when the boy was asleep in the dead o' 
the night, I'll engage nothing would do them, but they shouki 
ge and bid the hen to lay for 'em. She done their biddein', 
an' there she went on layin' goolden eggs until the coob was 
a'most full, an' then they bid her stop, which she did aiqually 
obadient in like manner. 

^ WeU, they took the hen an' the eggs, these rogues did, 
an' they put a little bracket hen o' their own in the place of 
her. So in the momin' airly the boy got up, an' put the hen 
andher his arm, an' away with him out the doores, cock-sure 
all was right It was a fiioe soft spring momin', an' nothin' could 
akiualthe joy of the poor widow, I'm sure, when she seen 
Siuum maUn' towards her with the bracket hen anherhia aim. 

"^^Well, Shaun, a'la gal,' says she, * what kock did you 
meet upon your thravels P 
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*«* Oht loock enough,' Mys Shaum * to last im for our whole 
lives to come.' 

♦• • How, so' a-<:hree ?' 

^ * Asy an' you'll soon know.' 

** So he sot the hen down upon the floore. 

** * Hen,' says he, * I'd be obleest to you to lay if you plase.' 

** But in place o' mindin' him, 'tis what the hen done was to 
|)eginjpickin' up a few grains o* com, that was about Ae place* 

*« * Don't you hear me tdlin' you to lay P says the boy. 

*^ * A ShauD, a 'ra gal, is it light you are 1 Who ever heard 
of a hen layin' that way, when you'd bid her.' 

** * Ah, murther !' says Shaun, * I'm kilt and desthroyed, says 
he. ' Did any one ever hear the likes o' this ? WcmI therms 
no help for it ; but who'd ever think that woman with the 
hatchet would go to play me sich a mane durick ?' 

*^ So he tould the whole story to the widow, an' they bodi 
began caballin' an' dappin' their bands an' ciyin' over the hen 
till they were tired. 

*^ * Well, I declare,' says the boy, * if we can't have any 
goolden eggs from you, we'll have the satisfaction of aiting 
you, at any rate. So get a pot an' scald her, mothert an' let 
us have our dinner.' 

**Well, they ate the hen, an' airly the next momin' away 
with Shaun again to seek his fortin' ; an' I'll engage be never 
stopt o'goin' until he come to the very same spot where be 
was before, an' sat down in like manner to take a dhrink out 
o' the spring well ; an' if he did, the hill opened aiqually as 
before, an' out come the big woman with the hatchet, an' call- 
ed him to an account for d^nkin' out o' the well without lave* 

** * Who are you,' says abe^ * that dear do it ?' 

^ '£' then don't you know me. Ma'am T says be, *or dont 
you remimber the time whin I was here before wid you V 

** * Ob, is that youl' says she. * Well, what makes you be 
in sich a poor wav, now V 

*«^Why thin the bad times, Ma'am,' says he,* the same 
thing that's ruinatin' the irtiole airthly universe*' 

^' Why so 3' says she. 'What did you do with the bin I 
gevyou?' 

^* We ate her. Ma'am,' says the boy. 

«* * Oh you vilkin,' says sbOf lising the hatchet to 
« What do you teU met' says she, *wd you ait my fine 
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that used to lay the gooldea eggst or was H for that I ge? ber 
to jou ?' 

** * 'Tis the rason we had for atin' her, Ma'aRi«* sajrs Shauo, 
* waa because she would'ot lay an egg at all for us.' 

** So the woman thought in her own mind for a minute. 

M« Did yon stop any place,' says she, * on the way, before 
you got hornet' 

^ * I did. Ma'am,' says he, ^ at a farm house ; but notbin' 
could happen her there because I tould them upon their ip- 
parti not to bid the hen to lay.' 

** * Umh !' says the woman. * Well, come in now,' says 
she, * an' I'll give you somethin' that yota must take better care 
of, than you did o' the bin.' 

^ So she showed him a table cloth folded. 

<« * Cloth' says she, ' spread out !' 

^ Hardly she said the word when the cloth opened out, an' 
there he seen the finest of all sorts of aitm' an' dhrinkin' upon 
the cloth, an' lashins o' punch an' porther^ an' every thing that 
was good. 

** * There now,' says she, * take that away with you, an' take 
care for your life don't let any body know the secret of it, or 
may be 'twould be worse for you.' 

^ Well, poor Shaun, be coorse, was in the greatest delight, 
an' more obleest to the big woman than ever. So away be 
went with the cloth folded undher his arm, and never made 
a stop or stay till he came to the farm-house where he slept 
the turn before. So in he went, an' if he did they were very 
glad to see him, an' gev him a night's lodgin' ready enough. 

^^ Well, when he was goin' to bed he took the doth an' laid 
it folded as it was on a table in the kitchen. 

*'* Take care now,' says he, * I beg o' ye, an' let not one o' 
ye tell that cloth to spread out for ye'r lives.' 

'** Oh, is it we?' says they all (the villyans.) 

" • Very well,' says Shaun, • I'm only tellin' ye.' 

^ Well, he was hardly dozin' when these thieves bid the 
doth to spread out, an' if they did, I'll engage it is'nt long tiU 
they had a fine faist before 'em. So the woman folded up the 
doth again, an' put it into her sthrong box, an' took another 
doth of her own that was like it, an' put it on the table for the 
poor dob of a boy to take it in the momin'. 

** Well (to make a Xouf, «lorf f^oci^^ when be went home 
ibe tecood time w? iboxi^YkX \o v»k^VBib^d«d^t^iiM^\ ^^^^m- 
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fore his mother, twas no use for him, not a ha'p'orth did he 
^t bj it So afther great lamentations, he set out the tUrd 
time, an' came to the hill, an' the same way as before, the 
woman with the hatchet come out o' the hill and axed him 
what ail'ded him, for he kep a great Utvo a-near the well. 

** * £yeh, I'm as bad as ever. Ma'am,' says he ; * the hin 
would'nt lay for me, and the doth won't spread out, an' I don't 
know what'll I do.' 

** * Did you stop any where,' says she, * afther I givin' you 
the cloth that time V 

*' * I did, Ma'am,' says he, * at the same farm-house.' 

** * Very well,' says she, * I see how it is. Come in here a 
minute.'* 

So she brought him in, an' showed him a fine long wood- 
bine switch, with knots on it as big as marvels. 

** * Here,' says she, * take this rod | an' in like manner as 
you done before, go to the same farm-house, an' when you're 
goin' to bed, lay the rod in the same place upon the kitchen 
table, an' tell 'em for their lives not to tell the switch to go 
round. I'll engage you'll soon get your hen an' your cloth 
again.' 

No sooner said than done. Away^with my bould boy, an* 
med for the farm-house, and got his night's lodgin' as befoie^ 
an' dooe every thing just as me big woman bid him ; and, if 
he did he was woke in the dead o' the night be the greatest 
ecreechio', an' roarin' and racket, an' noise, an' murther ever 
you hear. Up he got, an' put on liis clothes, an' took a peep 
out into the kitchen, when what should he see there mily the 
whole family runnin' thro' and fro', roarin' an' bawlin', and 
the woodbine switch foUyin' 'em from corner to comer, flakin* 
'dm right an' left. Well, Shaun began laughin' ever so fast 

*' ^ Ah, ha !' says he, * nothin' would do ye only to bid the 
switch go round sAher I biddin' ye not Mend ye,' says he^ 
*now; I suppose ye thought it was somethin' as good as the 
hen or the cloth ye had .time.' 

** ' Oh, stop it, a'ra-ffal,' says they, * an' we'll give 'em all 
iiack again, an' never '11 touch a ha'p'orth betongin' to you any' 
more*' 

«<*yery well,' says Shaun, ^jurpduce 'em firsty^an' we'll see 
what's to be done afther.' 

** So they broue^t them out, hea, and doth, an' tm an' all, 
an' gev 'em to Iwa, an' he bid the switch tostop flakin' 'em. 



I 
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but not before they paid dear for their Ihieveryt bavin' welti 
tiie big o' my finger on every bit of 'em. So he took home 
the things to bis mother, an' they built a fine house* an' every 
thing in the same place, an' was very honest an' good to eveiy 
body, an' if they didn't live happy that you an' I may." 

Old Judy had not long concluded her tale, and her young 
companions were still occupied in deducing from it all the 
moral reflections which it was capable of 8U^;e8ting, when the 
slight wooden bolt which made fast the door was dashed in 
with a loud crash, and the kitchen was immediately filled with 
strange men, having their faces blackened, and armed with 
rusty sithes, reaping hooks, and other weapons of the kind. 
Mary shrieked aloud. Phaudhrig seized the tongs, and old 
Judy, flinging herself on her knees, bawled out for mercy, in 
a voice that might be heard a mile o^ 

*' Stand back !" cried one of the foremost of the party, 
^ we want to do no hurt nor harm to any body here, only let 
Mary Collins get her cloak and bonnet and come with us 
where she'll be well taken care of." 

^ Te'll have my blood first, ye night-walkin' villins !' cried 
Phaudhrig grasping the tongs and placing himself between his 
sister and the assailants. 

** Tis no good for you, Phaudhrig," cried a second speak- 
er, in an assumed tone of voice, *' mere's ten to one at lastei 
an' you might as well be quiet, my good boy." 

Phaudhrig, however, was resolute. 

^ If I can't do much," said he, «' PU do what I can. The 
first o' ye that comes a-near me, will get the marks o' this any 



way." 



There was a pause and some deliberation amongst the a^ 
sailants, after which the first speaker said aloud — 

** Let ye all go out, boys, an' let the women go into another 
room awhile, and let nobody stay here only Phaudhrig an' my- 
self, until wcj'U have a little talk." 

The men retired, and Phaudhrig, after a little hesitation, 
bade bis sister and old Judy retire into an inner room. Ho 
then awaited in silence the speech of tho stranger. 

<' Phaudhrig," said Tim Gibbons, for the first time speaking 
in his natural voice — " weren't we always fiinds ?" . 

•• I thought so, Tim." 

^ An' srausn't it by your good word that the ouU man was 
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ever brought to think of listenin' to anything about meself 
an* Mary?" 

«< It was, and what of that ? Tour own bad conduct, an* 
your dhrinkin' an' bad company, an' every thbg that way, put 
it all away again, afther it was settled an' all. Is it upon ac- 
count o' what I done for you that you'd go lay me on the flat 
o' my back in bed for bettherthan a fortni't?" 

^ A' then, Phaudhrig, I didn't think you'd keep a thing o' 
that kind on your mind." 

**^ 'Tisn't I that keeps up ill will, only yourself. If you may 
behave, I'll engage nobody would have a word to say again' 
you." 

*'Well, Phaudhrig, listen : Mary was promised to me. It 
may be I misbehaved, an' it is through my own fault that it 
was broken off, but if you'll be my friend now, I give you my 
hand an' word, 'tis the last cross word or deed you'll ever hear 
from Tim Gibbons." 

** An' how am I to be your friend ?" 

** I'll tell you. Tou know tho ould father well, and that ^ 
from once he said it he never will give his consint afther, so 
there's no use in axin' him. But I'll tell you how it is. liCt 
Mary go with us now, the way that when ould Shamus sees 
there's no help for it, he'd give in at last, an' we'd all be frinds 
again. If you're in dhread anything would happen to Mary, 
you can come with her yourself, an' stay with her until all's 
settled with the ould man. An' if you won't agree paceably 
to what I tell you, Phaudhrig, I have nothin' for it but to make 
you do it" 

Finding that Phaudhrig, instead of acceding to his wishes, 
expressed new indignation at this proposal, Tim Gibbons put 
his threat into execution. The party came rushinff in at a giv- 
en signal, Mary and Phaudhrig were secured, their hands tied 
with kerchiefs and neckcloths, and old Judy left to lament 
alone over the outrage which she could not prevent 

It is not necessary to describe the mingled feelings of con- 
sternation and of wrath with which the old fisherman on his 
return home about two hours af)er, discovered that his humble 
dwelling had been invaded in his absence, and his children 
carried off by violence. From old Judy (who nevertheless 
was not without her shrewd conjectures as to the real state of 
the case) ho could learn noAing that was calculated to confirm 
hid own strong surmises as to the perpetrators of th« ccvdem^ 
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«WaniH yoo by? Dido^ 70a see 'em! Dkbtyovbev 

'em taUdn' V 

** Ey^ what good is it for me, a'ra gal T an' their bees aO 
black with the bog dust, aa' thej aoueakin' just like a little 
bamtDem* that wouldn't be a day ouMt" 

M Didn't you aee their dhreas r' 

«• A' how could I be mindin' it, when they wor goin% as I 
thought, to have my life, an' they put the both of us into that 
room there 1 I'll eneage it isn't their clothes I was thinkin' of, 
only what in the world would become of us all." 

^ I know who it was," said Shamus, ** it was the Gibbooaes. 
"^ell — let 'em folly on, no matther. May be my turn would 
come another time. So that's the way of it t Oh murthert 
murther ! what'll I do at all afther my cbildher t" 

At this^ Judy set up an awful roar, and the night was spent 

in lamentations and mourning. The ensuing fortnight was 

spent in vain search after the delinquents. They had so well 

'concerted their plans, that no trace could be found which would 

w lead to the place of their concealment 

In the mean time, Tim Gibbons began to think better of his 
enterprise, and to abate somewhat of the triumphant feeling9 
which at first attended its accomplishment The reproacbtt 
of ALeuy Collins and her brother (from the former of whom, at 
least, he had expected little opposition) tau|^t him to view the 
whole transaction in a different liffht. 

^ Long would it be from me, I'll engage," said Mary, *' ever 
to say to you a word o' what I once done, if I knew you as well 
as I do now. The back o' my hand to you now, Tim, from 
this time out Little I ever thought once, that you could b^ 
have so mane an' so ungrateful." 

<• Mane !" exclaimed Gibbons, angrily. 

«> Tes, manS ; what else is it but roaneness to come with 
your gang o' night-walkers to a house that you wor often wel- 
^ come to, .an* to spirit people away again' th^ wilL" 

«* I wondher you am't in dhread o' me." 

^Me in dhread? of what? The dear knows I amnt'abit. 
'Tis you that ought to be in dhread, an' not those that done no 
harm to any one." 

^ WeU, Maiy, houP now, an' shake hands." 

^^Don't give him the hand, Mary," saki Phaodhrig. 
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** I will not shake hands with yoo, Tin*" 

"Tou won't? is that the way of itt** 

•* It is the very way." 

*' Tis all your doin V cried Tim, cleocbiDg his rough fist 
and shaking it at Phaudhrig. 

** Very well if it is, I'm not one bit ashamed of it. I'd be 
dorry to see her ever shakin' hands with the likes." 

^ Isn't it all out o' love I done it ? Doyou think I'd go to 
run my neck in a halther that way, if it isn't out o' the dint o' 
love I done it." 

** 'Twas," answered Phaudhrig, *' out o' love for yourself* 
If it was out o' raal love for her you done it, 'tis what would be 
plasin' or good for her you'd do, an' not what would be cross 
or conthrairy." 

*^ I'll tell you what it is, Tim," said Mary, ** you may say 
ivhat you like, but I never will give you a hand in friendship, 
until you la' me and Phaudhrig again where you found us on 
the middle o' my fiaither's floore, an' that's as good as if I took 
my oath of it." 

"A' d'ye heart" 

** 'Tis thrue for me, so you may as well houl' now. That's 
enough." 

Gibbons was at length convinced that his conduct was not 
altogether so heroic as his friend Jerry M*Coy would have 
him suppose. 

*' Well, Mary " said he, ** you know I couldn't stand this at 
all. Supposin' I send yourself an' Phaudhrig back again, 
will you promise to do your enday vours to get the onkl man 
to forgive an' forget the whole o' what's past an' gone V* 

** I will freely promise you that, Tim." 

*^ An' to make good his word to me, the same as if nothin' 
conthrary ever happened between us ?" 

** Tim, I wont be decaiving you about that. . I never 'U 
spake a word to him about it, be coorse, jio I can't do any^ 
^ing ; but even if you spoke yourself, an' that be ge? his con- 
dint, you won't get mine still ttilil I see you dhmw a Koe be* 
tween yburself an' Jerry MKDoji «i^»eoi i>oyi, an' dthtr 
your wfaele ways entirely." 

«* WeHk no mattber-^well talk of it another time.'' 

Okl Shamus Toceived bis sonnMJ dang^tef, as mMHiuir^ 
heen expected, with no sMall jey t 'iNit it wae iftTun iwf Umjt 

Vol. II. 17 
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sought to wring from him an expression of forgi?eness towarji 
the aggressor. Neither the penitence of Gibbons, nor the re- 
spect and tenderness which he had shown to both the youoff 
people during their absence froni their father's houses coon 
have any effect in mitigating the stem hostility with which lie 
was still regarded by the stubborn fisherman. 

*' For what should I be friends with him ?" he asked, in as 
angry tone. ** Is it for lavin' Phaudhrig stretched on the ftur 
green« an' thin highsin' the two o* ye away from me like a 
nyin' aigle, an' lavin ' me here like a fool without one to tdl 
me where to turn to af\her my childher V* 

*' To be sure, father — to be sure," said Mary in a soothing 
tone ; ^ but you see, he seen the defier of it himself, aftfaer, 
for he sent us home again without a ha'p'orth o' harm." 

'* He did, an' what rason ? to save his own neck. Do you 
think he'd ever do it upon your account ? I'll engage be 
wouldn't." 

** But he thrated us so well, father," interposed Phaudhrigt 

** Agh — what talks ! he had his rasons." 

Tim Gibbons was really distressed when he found that oM 
Shamrus was in no way afiected by his generosity (for such he 
considered it) in restoring his children to their home. It was 
even said that the fisherman had spoken of prosecuting bin 
and his companions for the abduction, but both Mary and her 
brother had declared they never would give evidence in such a 
case* The whole transaction had a salutary effect on the dis- 
appointed friend of Jerry M'Coy. He " took a new turn," 
renounced the company of his former companions, paid up bis 
score at Michael Shaughnessy's, and never was seen to ctcms 
that fascinating threshold by night ur by day. Before another 
year had ended, it became evident that he was an altered maB, 
and few small farms in our neighborhood presented an appeal^ 
ance of greater neatness and attention than the little hoidiDg 
of Tim Gibbons. 

An event, unfortunately of too frequent occurrence in our 
rural annals, at length brought matters to an issue b^ween tbe 
ktter and the family whom he had offended. It happened at 
this time that the surrounding neighborhood was divided be* 
tween two powerful factions, distinguished bv the names of 
the Blackbirds and the Tdlow HaoMners. To the ktter tbe 
GiM>9naea weie natursUy allied. Tbe fpniier ckimed k^dred 
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with the ColliDses, and ** had their claim allowed.^ The laws 
by which their rustic warfare was carried oDt were not alwajs 
toe most chivalrous that could be. It was, for iustance, con- 
sidered perfectly fair and honorable, for any dozen or two of 
the Yellow Hammers to waylay a solitary Blackbird on his re- 
turn from fair or market, and leave him half dead, or even 
wholly so, on the road side ; and mce versa^ the Blackbirds 
might return the compliment, without any imputation on their 
characfer as honorable foes. Sometimes a champion was se- 
lected on either side, after the manner of the ancients, to de- 
cide the fortune of both parties, but far from terminating hos- 
tilities, these single combats commonly ended in drawing on 
general ones, which lefl matters much in the same state as 
ever. 

But it was on the fair green of Lobar that both parties an* 
Dually put forth all their strength. To gain and keep posses- 
sion of this fair green, was a point of emulation which not for 
J ears alone, but generations, had kept up the ball of contest 
etween the rival factions. Scarce a year elapsed in which 
some lives were not sacrificed to the thirst of glory thus en- 
gendered even from childhood in the breasts of the youthful 
peasantry. Do we censure them 1 Alas ! with the disasters of 
Oporto and of Belgium fresh in our recollection, and those of 
Lecaroz and other places almost before our eyes, are we to 
wonder that the poor Irish peasant is sometimes made the 
victim of a passion from which even the most enlightened are 
not safe t 

They might, it is true, have been better off if they had been 
better educated ; but Uiey were too poor to educate them- 
selves, and unhappily their superiors, being of a difierent reli- 
gion, could not be brought to afford them gratuitous instruc- 
tion, unmingled with danger to their faith, whksh the peasantry 
were not willing to surrender. No other field, therefore, be- 
ing open to the exercise of his active mind, and no other sub- 
ject afforded on whichphis ardent temperament might exhaust 
itself with utility, or even without evil, it is no wonder that 
honest Paddy, in our neighborhood, as in other parts of the 
island, for lack of better employment, took to whiskey and^- 
glory I 
'« The Tallow Hammers abo' boord !" 



ftft 
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«> The Blackbirds ! Whiikh ! Hoo-ip ! Here's the Bbck* 
birds all through !" 

Such were the exciting sounds that for a inoDtb before the 
fair-day went like the fiery cross of the Scottish hifhhadi 
from cabin to cabin, and roused the spirit of the rival parties. 

It was evening, and the parish clergyman, already spoken of, 
was reading over the newspaper by his parlor fire, when the 
clerk entered, to say that Pbaudhtiff, the son of the old fiflfac^ 
man, wanted to speak a word in pnvate with his reverence. 

*' Tell him to come in.-<i-Good morrow, Phaudbrig. — ^Well, 
what's the matter ? is it any body you have sick ?^ 

'^No, Sir, thank God— but something a dale worse, that I 
heard to-nighf 

" What's that, Phaudbrig ?" 

•« I hear there's no bounds to the bad work that's to be at 
the fair green on Wednesday, Sir, betune the Yellow Ham- 
mere and the Blackbirds." 
Aye ?" 

They say, 'tis all child's play with 'em till now, Sir. Thej 
have got the fire-arms wherever they come by 'em, an' they're 
bent upon murther. I hard it all while ago from one that 
knows it, an' I thought I might as well give your river^ice no- 
tice, in case you might like to say any thing about it a Sun- 
day from the either." 

*' Tou did right. " An' so thev have fire-arms, have they f 

Phaudbrig communicated alf he had learned of the intended 
afiray, aHer which he took his departure, as privately as be 
came, lest any curious eye should mark him out as the busj- 
body, who had '* gone an' toult the priest." 

It was evening likewise, when Mr. Gabriel Fitzpatrick (who 
was at this time one of the most active magistrates in the place) 
was informed that a countryman wished to speak with him on 
pressing business. The parlor door was opened, and be re- 
cognized his own tenant, Timothy Gibbons. 

** Well, Gibbons, what's the matter now ?" 

" Why, then, nothing, plase your honor, only this business 
that's goin' on again &e fair. There's no bounds to it I'm 
toult, for work. Fire-arms and pitchforks, an' every whole 
ha'p'orth o' the kind." 

*' Tis a new thing with you. Gibbons, to be on the peacea- 
ble side in matters of this kind." 
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*' Oh, long life to your honor. Betther late than never.' 
There's great preparations entirely. Pm in dhread nothinMNit 
Ibe army will ^ able to put a stop to it 'Tisn't an hour «nce 
half a dozen of 'em was at my own house, an' you never teen 
what abuse they ga' me, plase your honor, for to say I'd go to 
lifaraw back of 'em. There's Jerry M'Coy, above all others, 
vowed he'd have my life. But what do I care for him? . I 
never'U have anything to say to any work of the kind agaiOf 
the longest day I live." 

Mr. Fitzpatrick took down all the information which Gib- 
bons was able to afford, and on the following day rode out to 
consult his brother magistrates as to the best mode of putting 
a stop to the achievements of the hostile forces. 

It was evening likewise, when a party of the Tellow Ham- 
mers, with Jerry M'Coy as their acknowledged leader, were 
assembled at Michael Shaughnessy's public house, drinking 
around a deal table, and, between whiles, laying down plansy 
offensive and defensive, for the approaching engagement. 

It had been arranged at a council of the leaders on both sides, 
that the two factions should allow the early portion of the day, 
until about noon, to pass without disturbance, in order that 
those who had business at the fair might be able to coo^plete 
it With this view both parties wore to encamp within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the fair green, on opposite sides, and, on a given 
signal, to rush together to the spot, and let who could, obtain 
and keep possession of the post of glory. 

** Here's glory to the Yellow Hammers," cried one of the 
party at Shaughnessy's, lifting up a brimming glass. 

** Hoo-ee — hoo-ee — whishk ! oop !" 

^ An' here's confusion to all mane cowards that wouldn't 
stand by their friends when they'd be sthruck !" cried Jerry 
M*Coy. 

''Hullooee!" 

While they were yet in the act of cheering the last tofist, the 
landlord entered to say, that *' some boys belongin' to the 
Blaekbirds was below and wanted to spake with the laidher." 

** Let 'em come in," cried Jerry, with an air of digni^«. . 

The deputatioQ, consisting of three or four middje^aged 
eountiyiiieiit arade their appearance^ After a fresh round of 
bttoipera had beeo filled, and tasted with much persuasioii by 

17* 
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Aie Mw icomerit one of tbegnnrait unoDgit flw ktteriieder- 
took to be ■pokoMDan for m rest 

M Boys«^ M j8 hOf ^ whateyer comet o^ thii busiiMos, I kaov 
je won't be backwird to hear Faaon^ any wav.^ 

^ Say what yoo have to aaj^," aaid Jerry M*Coy. 

^ I will theOf since you md me* The boys over aeot oi 
betberto say, that there's great doin'sginn' on amongst the 
magistrates to put a stop to this busmoBs. There's to be a 
company o' ihe Lancers on the feir green, mounted, an' a 
power o' the forty second (that fongfat at Watherloo) convaDi* 
ent, an' they'er fully determined to put a stop to any crossness. 
So that may be it would be as well or betther for both parties 
to make some sort o' terms, and let it pass for this tum.^ 

*^ An' the boys sent you to make terms, did they t" 

" They did." 

^^Thengoback an' tell 'em from me," said Jerry M'Goy, 
rising in his chair with the air of an Alexander or a I*fapoleMi 

— ^'^ THAT we'll make OUR TERMS WITH 'EM A WSDHBSDAT, 
AT THE FAIR QREEN OF LOHAR !" 

This heroic reply was hailed by a loud cheer from all the 
Yellow Hammers present, and the disappointed Blackbirds 
retuined to their party. 

On the Sunday before the fair, many of both parties, as usu* 
al, were amongst the congregation at the neighboring chapel. 
The clergyman exhorted them long and strenuously on the 
wickedness of the project which they meditated. lie repre> 
sented to them also the childish folly of contending about a 
thing of no value, and to all appearance succeeded in impress- 
ing his congregation with a deep sense of sorrow for past evils, 
and of horror at the idea of their renewal. They wept, they 
groaned, they showed the deepest feeling of the counsel which 
they heard, and they went to the fair after all. The fresh wind 
seemed to take away the wholesome thoughts they had been 
indulging in the chapel, and the intervention of two days suc- 
ceeded in obliterating all remains of their better intentiens. 

On the day of the fair, the little village presented a deserted 
look. All had gone to the fair, except a few women and diil- 
dfsn, and some old men who gathered in groups at the comers 
o^4mi streets to look out for intelligence from the field of bsl- 
.idb. As the nearest dispensary was in the village^ it was rigfri^ 
ly coofectured that the wounded would be conveyed thither. 
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' Meantiinet the fair greeo and the 6e\A aromrf nreaeoted 
«Q aotraated appearance* On the highnrtMicIt whk» paased 
doM by iU the oarriagea of many of the oetghboring magia* 
tratea were drawn up, and seferal others on hofseback remain* 
ed in readiness for operation. A strong party of the Lancers,, 
with bannerets flying at their spear heads, were drawn up on 
an adjacent slope. More near the scene of traffict two com* 
panics of infantry awaited the orders of their commanding 
officer. 

. As an instance of the peculiar notions of honor by which 
the movements of the rival factions were directed, it snould be 
stated that the Yellow Hammers had taken their position at 
what ^ they considered the appointed distance from the fair* 
green, when a deputation arrived from the Blackbirds, com* 
plaining that they had encamped too near the fair. Immedi* 
ately, the Yellow Hammers retired, until the ambassadors 
themselves admitted that the distance was sufficient. This 
difference was scarcely arranged, when another message arriv- 
ed from the magistrates, summoning the leaders of both par* 
ties to their presence with a view to efiecting an adjustment. 

The leaders obeyed, and the case was argued long and vig- 
orously before the open carriages of Major O'Brien and Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. The Blackbirds, as before, were willing to come 
to terms, but the Yellow Hammers would hear nothing. While 
they were still contesting the point with all the force of rustic 
eloquence, a man was seen running towards the magistrates at 
his utmost speed. On reaching the circle, breathless and ex- 
hausted, he exclaihned — 

** Boys I Boys ! the Yellow Hammers are after brakm' into 
the fair !" 

This was the signal for universal uproar. The younger 
magistrates galloped off towards the military, while the two roc* 
tions met like the concussion of two seas in the midst of the 
fair. Seeing all efforts at reconciliation useless, the military 
received orders to fire, and a scene of confusion ensued whi^ 
it is impossible to describe. The rattling of iSne musketry, the 
screaming of the women as they ran from the fair, the shoots 
of the rival parties, and the clattering of thousands of oak and 
hasel cudgels in the conflict, formed a mixtnre of sounds be* 
yond expression deafening and terrific Unable to withstand 
the charge of the legularly armed troops, both parties gave way, 
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but as diey diiperaed and fled across the fieldst they iBontiDiied 
in groups* and STen siDgty, the combat with each other. 
Sometiaies a haystack or turf-rick formed the nucleus around 
which they coagk>merated« until a fresh Tolley from the infiut- 
rytor the approach of the lancers, obliged them to change their 
quarters. On more than one occasion they showed an addresi 
in Imffliuff the efforts of the military that was worthy of a better 
cause. When the latter directed their fire towards a field in 
which the fugitives seemed disposed to rally in any considera- 
ble number* on a sudden, as at the whistle of another Roderick 
Dhu, all disappeared as if the ground had swallowed them, 
and nothing remained to be seen except the potato stalks wbich 
waved their long and dark green foliage in the wind. Ijfk the 
midst of this uproar Jerry M'Coy mig^ be seen and heard, 
shouting, flourishing his stick, and encouraging his routed 
troops. 

^Oh, Yellow Hammers, what are yedoin'? Are ye in 
dhread o' the sodgers ? Whoop ! Ishk ! Don't ye be bate 
by 'em ! Don't give it to say that ye'd be disgraced in that 
manner ?" 

Others in the meantime scampered through the red ground, 
the dust flying around them as the balls struck the loose earth 
over which they ran. But the most amusing part of the scene 
was that in which the lancers were engagd in pursuing the 
runaways through the enclosed ground. The latter, themselves 
almost as agile, and far better accustomed to the soil than the 
cavalry, took care to lead them into the most intricate ground ; 
and a young countryman might be heard, in the midst of all the 
din, shouting and laughing aloud at the plight of an unfortunate 
horseman, bogging in the trench, over which himself had flown 
with the nimbleness of a Mercury, or viewing his intended 
prey with fiuitless longings from the other side ^ an impassa- 
ble hedge. 

To complete the terrors of the scene, an awful storm, accom- 
panied by frequent bursts of thunder and lightning, supervened 
towards the dose of the fight, as if the wrath tlwt buraed on 
earth had communicated its influence to the clouds above. 
The darkness and the heavy rain put an end to the combat and 
pursuit* and the military prepared to return to their quarters, 
with about twenty or tlurty prisoners whom they had taken in 
Ibe course of the affiraj. On the whole^ it was found thatthe 
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Tellow Hammera had had the wont of the day. Three of 
their best men had been carried tifeless from the field, iaclvh 
ding the redoubted Jerry M'Coy himself, who had met with 
bis death from the blow of a heavy stone, dealt him by an old 
antagonist amongst the Blackbirds. Few regretted either his 
misfortune or that of his party. The Yellow Hammers had 
long been looked upon as a nuisance in the country, from their 
custom of waylaying individuals of the opposite party, and the 
relentless and implacable ferocity of their conduct Indeed* 
80 determined were the Blackbirds to *^ put them down for ev- 
er" upon this occasion, that had it not been for the interference 
of the military* it was said that '^ ten horses and cars would not 
have been sufficient to remove the killed and wounded amongst 
the Yellow Hammers." 

While these transactions passed at the fair-green, an event 
arose out of them of no light importance to the fortunes of the 
principal characters in our narrative. Alarmed lest Tim Gib- 
bons might be induced to swerve from his resolution of not 
joining the combatants, Mary Collins had prevailed on her 
brother Phaudhrig to leave home unknown to their father, and 
by remaining with Gibbons during the day, efTectually prevent 
bis getting into mischief.. 

In the meantime, old Shamus took his rod and line, and went 
out to his accustomed toil on the banks of the river which flow- 
^ near their cottage. As he slowly strolled up the craggy and 
broken sides of the stream, bis iron temper was perplexed by 
many struggles. There are certain dispositions which opposi- 
tion and aggression will only render more unyielding, but which, 
if lefl alune, and sufiered to enjoy their own opinions unmoles- 
ted, will feel uneasy and awkward in their triumph, and the 
more so, if, as in old Sharous's case, such opinions be accom- 
panied with an inward misgiving of their correctness. The old 
fisherman found it far more difficult to withstand the silence of 
his children than he had their open importunities. The con- 
sciousness likewise of something which in his cooler hours he 
could not commend in the feeling he entertained towards Gib- 
bons, added still more to his discontent It could not be alto- 
gether owing to mere disapproval of the character and conduct 
of the latter, that he felt reluctance to meet and speak with him 
on friendly terms, for Tim was now reformed, and had done 
as much as it was possible for any man to do* in order to le^ 
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pair his fauHv and to concilliate the for^^eneM of the frmfly, 
jet witboot being able to aflS)ct any apparent change in the ras- 
olution of the old fUbemian. All that could be said to him wu 
of no avail ; be would not forgive the man who had brought to 
death's door a son whom he loved far better than himself. He 
was warned in vain of the consequences of harboring resent- 
ment, and it was only when counsel, and menace, and entreatj 
had proved of no availt and every one \e(i him to follow his own 
course, that he began to feel disquieted in mind. 

Before the storm already alluded to had commenced, Sha- 
mus had reached a small glen called the £sk-corrig (or Glen 
of Rocks), where the first muttering of the thunder put an end 
to his sport for the day. As the rain soon began to fall, he 
rolled up his lioe, and took shelter under an overhanging crag, 
which formed a spot perfectly dry in the midst of the snrronad- 
ing deluge. 

Into this wild and broken dell the stream came tumblrog 
from shelf to shelf of the interposing crag, frequently shifting 
its course, and making a gradual descent from a height of 
more than thirty feet, to a broad basin beneath, where it boiled 
in many an eddy along the steep and time-worn banks. About 
half way down the descent was a pathway, leading on either 
aide the stream to the water's edge, where, in more favorable 
weather, it was just possible for a steady, person to cross the 
river by stepping carefully from rock to rock. As these crags, 
however, were for the most part shelving and slippery, it was 
an weather like the present an undertaking of no trivial dan- 
^r. The old fisherman was therefore somewhat startledi be- 
fore the storm had quite abated, and while the rain was yet de- 
scending heavily, to see the figure of a countryman descend- 
ing the pathway on the opposite side, apparently with the in- 
tention of crossing the stream. As the figure emerged from 
the trees and stood on the verge of the torrent, Shamus had 
no difficulty in recognizing the heavy great coat which Tim 
Cribbons had worn on the day when he refused to shake hands 
with him after striking his son. 

** Let him go on !" he sakl aloud^ in an impatient tone ; 
^ what is it to me? A great loss the likes of him would be 
to any body. An idle, quarrelsome, dhrunken — — ia he 
cracked all out I wondher? or is he in airnaat goin' to cross 
the sthrame ? Murther ! I'll run an'— -no, I won't— what do I 
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cafe if he was dhrownded fifty-times? A mgabooei tbaV^ 
£hl He'sgoin'I Oh»murther! his poor father an' mother-— 
Hello! you sir I" he rushed from his place of shelter, and in 
the midst of the rain and gloom made signs to the atnmger 
to desist from his intention. 

«« Do you hear me ? Don't offer to cross the stfarame ; don't 
offer to do it !" 

The stranger, however, did not appear to understand hie 
meaning, for he made signs of recognition, and stepped hasti- 
ly from the hank. He had, with much difficulty, reached ibp 
middle of the river, when it seemed to hecome evident to him- 
self that he had undertaken more than he could accomplish. 
He looked back, but to return was now as difficult as to ad- 
vance — he made another step — bis foot slipped, and in the 
next instant he was hurried headlong down the torrent 

The fisherman beheld him fall. There lay his enemy with- 
in the jaws of death. For a moment a violent struggle took 
place within the old man's »breast, but his better feelings tri- 
umphed. The body rose— it sunk— it rose again. Dressed 
as he was, old Shamus plunged into the flood, and after a few 
vigorous strokes, succeeded in laying hold of the drowning 
man. With much exertion, owing to the violence of the cur- 
rent, he was able at length to draw him to the land. He laid 
him, yet insensible, upon the bank, and turned to look upon 
his face, — it was that of his own son, Phaudhrig ! 

On returning from the cottage of Gibbons, Phaudhrig had 
borrowed his great coat, as it still was raining hard, and this it 
was which occasioned the error of Shamus. It appeared new 
that had the old fisherman yiekled to the impulse of the dread- 
ful passion which he had so long been cherishing within his 
heart, he would have been the destroyer of his own child I 
The terrible idea shot conviction to his heart He gazed up- 
wards, with a look of mingled gratitude and awe, raised Iss 
clenched hands until they trembled above his head, then flung 
himself prostrate beside his son, with a burst of tears and of 
tbankq;ivingi 

^ I forgiv^ Tim Gibbons now, any wayt'' said Shamus, as 
he and his son went home together after the storm had abatedf 
and Phaudhrig had recovered from his swooniBg fit 

The sane dechtfation he repeated to Qibbeoi himself od 
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the following morning, in the cottage of the latter, where he 
had sought lum with the view of making up between them. 

** Well, Mary,^ said Tim Gibbons, as he entered the fish- 
erman's cottage on the same morning, in company with its pro- 
prietor, ** will jou shake hands with me now, itself, an' the ould 
lather biddin' you f 

** To be sure she will," answered Phaudhrig. ** You see 
there's thruth in the oold sayin', that it is a bad wind that blows 
nobody good. So much anyway come out o' the bad work 
t|^t was between the Blackbirds and the Telbw Hammers." 



NOTES TO « SHANID CASTLE." 



NOTE I. ^ 

^long the sunny highland^ padng slow, 

The Keyriaght lingers with his herd the while, ^ 

Stanza I. * 

The Keyriaght in ancient Ireland was a kind of wandering shep- 
herd, or herdsman. It would appear from their being prohibited by 
the Kilkenny General Assembly of Confederate CaUiolics, that the 
number of persons who pursued this roving pastoral life must have 
been at one time considerable. 

NOTB U. 

Md bells are tolling faini, from far SaSnt Sinon^s isle. 

Stanza I. 

Few landscapes on a calm and sunny evening present a scene of 
sweet and solemn beauty exceeding that of the HtUe island of Scat^ 
tery, or Iniscatha, near the mouth of the Shannon, with its lofty 
round tower and the ruins of its numerous churches, said to have 
been founded by St. Sinon or Senanus, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the ancient Irish church.— The peasantry still point out the 
tomb of the saint about the centre of the islet, and, as may be judged, 
the place is not without its share of legendary anecdote. 

NOTS m. 

Upon that spot where Corgri^s Iqfly tow% 
d lengthened shadow east"--^ 

Stansa in. 

T%e Castlft of Congrig, one of the nuuiy fortresaee, akmg the 
Shannon side^ dtpeadent 09 the Earls of Desmond, was taken by 
Vol- IL 18 
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the troops of the Lord President Carew, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
after a siege of two days. The fragments of the walls stiU TisiUe 
show it to have been once a place of considerable strength. 

NOTE IT. 

And many a loting glance was bent on thine^ 

knight wUhont reproach ! stainleaa Gerddine ! 

Stinza V. 

Master Stanihurst, one of the quaintest and most loquacious au- 
thorities in Holinshed, favors us with the following account of the 
remarkable family of the iGeraldines or Fitzgerald^ in his *' Des. 
cription of Ireland." , 

'< This house was of the nobilitie of Florence, came from thence 
into Normandie, and so with the ancient Earle Strangbow, his kins- 
man, whose arms he gireth, into Wales, neare of bloud to Rice ap 
Griffin, prince of Wales, by Nesta, the mother of Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald and Robert Fitz-Stephans, with the said Elaile Maurice Fit& 
Gerald removed into Ireland in the yeare 1169. The corrupt o^ 
thographie that diverse use in writing this name, dooth incorporat it 
to houses thereto linked in no kinred, and consequentlie blemisheth 
diverse worthie exploits atchieved as well in England and Ireland, as 
in forren ^untries and dominions. Some write G^erold, sundry 
Gerald, diverse verie corruptlie Gerrot, others Gerard. But the true 
orthographie is Girald, as male appear both by Giraldus Cambren- 
sis, and the Italian authors that make mention of the familie. As 
for Gerrot, it differeth flat from Girald : yet there be some in Ire- 
land that name and write themselves Gerrots, notwithstanding they 
be Giraldins, whereof diverse gentlemen are in Meeth. But there is 
a sept of the Gerrots in Ireland, and they seeme, forsooth, by threat- 
ning kindnesse and kindred of the true Giraldins, to fetch their petit 
degrees from their ancestors, but they are so neere of bloud one to 
the other, that two bushels of beanes would scantilie count their de* 
grees. Another reason why diverse strange houses have been shu^ 
fled in among this familie, was, for that sundrie gentlemen at the 
christening of their children would have them named Giralds, and 
yet their surnames were of other houses ; and if, after it happened 
that Girald had issue Thomas, John, Robert, or such like, they 
would then beare the name of Girald as Thomas Fitx*Gindd« and 
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thoB, taking the name of their aneeston for their surname, within 
two or three deecents they shoore themselves among the kindred of 
the Giraldins. This is a general fkult in Ireland and Wales, and a ^ 
great confusion and extinguishment of houses." 

The Fitz-Geralds were amongst the earliest settlers in Ireland. 
John Fitz-Girald was created Earl of Kildare in 1315. Maurice 
Fitz-Thomas (a Geraidine), Earl of Desmond in 1300. 

NOTE ?. 

Son of the Geraidine ! rmown^d in song. 
To that bold mettled race, resolved and high, 

Alone such giant might of arm belongs 
And purpose undismayed of nerve and eye. 

Stanza XXII. 

Many amusing anecdotes are related in Holinshed illustrative of 
the character of this distinguished family. 

" Kildare was open and plains, hardlie able to rule himself when 
he were moved to anger, not so sharpe as short, bemg easily dis- 
pleased and sooner appeased. Being in a rage with certaine of his 
servants for faults they committed, one of his horsemen offered Mas- 
ter Boice (a gentleman that retained to him,) an Irish Hobbie, on 
conditione that he would plucke an haire from the earle his beard.. 
Boice, taking the proffer, at rebound, stept to the earle (with whose 
good nature he was thoroughly acquainted), parching in the heat of 
his choler, and said : ' So it is, and if it like your good lordship, one 
of your horssemen promised me a choise horsse if I snip one hair 
from your beard.' ' Well,' quoth the Earl, * 1 agree thereto ; but if 
thou pluck anie more than one, I promise thee to bring my fist from 
thine eare.' 

'* The branch of this good nature hath been derived from him to 
an earle of his posteritie, who» being in a chafe, for the wrong sauc- 
ing of a partridge, arose suddenly from the table, meaning to have 
reasoned the matter with his cooke. Having entered the kitchen, 
drowning in oblivion his challenge, he began to commend the buHd^ 
ing of the roome, wherein he was at no time before, and so leaving 
the cooke uncontrolled, he returned to his guests merrilie 

" In hiswarres, he (the former Kildare) used for policie a retch* 
lesse kind of diligence or a headie earelessnesse, to the end his soul- 
diers should not ikint in their attempts, were the enemie of never so 
great power. Being general] in the field of ELnocktow, one of the 
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earle his captaina preientad him a band of kema even as they were 
ready to joine battele, and withal demanded of the erle in what ser- 
▼ioe he would have them imploied ? Glnoth he^ ' Let them stand by 
and give us the gaze.' Such was his courage that, notwithstanding 
his enemies were two to one, yet would he set so good a face on the 
matter, as his souldiers should not once suspect that he either need- 
ed or longed for anie further helpe.' 

HOTB TI. 

He said, and far htffond the target plaeed^ 
Deep in the twrf a Canwoe's os&m spearm 

Stanza XLVI. 

The Carrowe was the ancient Irish horseman. — ** These," says 
an old writer, " when they have no stale of [their own, gad and 
range from house to house, like arrant knights of the round table, 
and they neyer dismount till they ride into the hall and as farre as 
the table. There is among tbem a brotherhoode Carrowes of that 
proffer to play at cards all the year long, and make it their only oc- 
cupation. They plaie away mantel and all to the bare skin, and 
trusse themselves in stmw or leayes ; then wait for passengers on 

the highwaie, and ask no more than companions to make them 
sport." 

« Shanid 0-60 / the Denrn^s in M» Aotf /»t 
Shanid a-bo ! the war-cry of the Earls of Desmond. 



END OF TOUn/ 
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